Men  who  know  good  combining  have  faith  in  Gleaner 
combines. 

When  wheat  is  down  .  .  .  sorghum  is  thick  .  . .  beans 
are  tangled  .  .  .  corn  is  tough  to  combine  .  .  .  there  is  a 
great  feeling  of  confidence  when  the  familiar  silver  Gleaner 
combine  rolls  into  the  field. 

A  close  look  inside  the  new  low-silhouette  Gleaner 
combines  reveals  the  reasons  why  they  keep  rolling  and 
save  the  crop. 

Like  a  good  watch,  quality  shows  inside  and  out.  The 
difference  is  plain  to  see— in  the  famous  down-front  thresh¬ 
ing  cylinder  and  two-fan  cleaning.  Follow  thelflow  of  grain 
from  sickle  through  13  feet  of  separating  length  to  big- 
capacity  bin. 

Trust  your  harvesting  to  the  combines  that 
keep  rolling.  Get  the  inside  story  from  your  Allis-  ^ ^ 

Chalmers  dealer.  Allis-Chalmers,  Farm  Equipment 
Division,  Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin. 


Model  A  10,  12  or  14-ft.  for 
all  size  farms 

Big  C  14,  16,  18  or  20-ft.  “Giant 

of  the  Harvest” 

Model  AH  14-ft.  with  automatic  leveling 
for  hillsides 

Model  B  12-ft.  Rice  Special 

Corn  Heads  2-row  for  Model  A 
4-row  for  Model  C 


difference  with 


GLF.XNKR  U  an  Allls-Cbalmurs  tradgtnark. 
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EXTRA  HAND”  SERVICE  AT  WORK: 


“Getting  back  on  the  job  in  an  hour 

saved  me  ’‘250”  reports  Robert  McNinch.  Mac-Beth  Farm,  Belmont,  N.  Y. 

DETROIT  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
^  APR  25  1961 


HOMC  RKaDINQ 


WITHIN  MINUTES  OF  A  TROUBLE-CALL  from  Bob  McNinch,  M.  &  W. 
Tire  Co.  “rep"  Alvin  Jordan  reached  Mac-Beth  Farm.  He  quickly 
installed  a  free  "loaner"  to  replace  a  tractor  tire  that  had  been 
damaged  beyond  repair.  Just  one  hour  after  the  accident,  the 
tractor  was  back  planting  oats  again.  According  to  McNinch,  this 
speedy  service  saved  $250 -the  wages  of  his  extra  field  hands 
who  would  have  been  idled  the  rest  of  the  day  without  the  tractor. 


THE  NEXT  MORNING  AT  7  A.M. 

Jordan  returned  to  replace  the  “loaner"  with  the  new  Goodyear 
tire  McNinch  needed.  It  was  expertly  installed— inflated— liquid- 
weighted,  in  time  for  a  full  day  in  the  field.  That’s  all  part  of  the 
“Extra  Hand"  service  that  has  helped  keep  McNinch  a  Goodyear 
tractor  tire  user  for  the  past  18  years.  Another  big  reason  he’s  a 
Goodyear  fan:  Goodyear  famed  Sure-Grip  quality  gives  him  1,000 
hours  of  peak  performance  a  year-year  after  year. 


IT’S  EASY  TO  SEE  WHY  farmers  the  country 
over  are  loyal  to  Goodyear.  They  know  that 
Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires  feature  super-tough 
rubbers  teamed  with  exclusive  Triple- 
Tempered  cord  for  bonus  mileage.  And  every 
mile  of  it,  those  ruler-straight,  gear-like  lugs 
deliver  exceptional  traction. 

To  save  money  on  tractor  tires  that  are  the  biggest  dollar’s  worth 
today— or  to  save  time  in  emergencies  through  “Extra  Hand’’  service 
-call  your  Goodyear  dealer! 

Goodyear,  Farm  Tire  Department,  Akron  16,  Ohio. 


}ECO^i 

1 
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GOODYEAR  “EXTRA  HAND" 
FARM  TIRE  SERVICE 

1  Check,  change  and  repair  3  Liquid-weight  your  tractor 

any  type  tire.  tires  for  maximum  traction. 

2  Furnish 'Moaners"  while  4  Minimize  down  time 

your  tires  are  being  re-  through  expert  help  on  tire 
paired  or  retreaded.  maintenance. 

5  Take  care  of  your  battery  needs. 


Sura-Grip— T.  M.  Tha  Goodyaor  Tira  &  Rubbar  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 


GOOD.^E/UI 


MORE  FARMERS  PREFER  GOODYEAR  ^  TRACTOR  TIRES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND 

Choose  either  the  popuier3-T  Sure-Grip  or  extra-quaiity  Traction  Sure-Grip  tires,  both  out- in- front  performers _ 


NOW! 

Terminal  Grade 
Drying  on 

YOUR  FARM 


It’s  True  Now,  with 

farm  sizes  to  match  your  rate  of  combining  or 
any  way  you  harvest,  Kernel  to  Kernel  drying  insures  top 
grading  and  top  prices  for  all  your  grains  —  without  complaints 
from  hardest  to  please  buyers. 

The  "WOVEN  AIR"  System  in  every  model  features  exactly  the 
same  induced  thirsty  air  principle  used  in  the  largest  terminal 
driers  (also  by  Aeroglide)  all  over  the  U.  S.  and  foreign 
countries.  Like  their  big  penny-pinching  brothers,  they  really 
pay  off  on  low  cost  operation. 

You  Can  Harvest  Early  and  sell  at  early  prices  with  no  fear  of 
dollar  shrinking  discounts.  G.B.  SERIES  Driers,  now  in  every 
grain  producing  area,  have  proved  that  you  control  moisture 
content  -  right  on  the  nose.  There  are  no  hot,  cold,  wet  or  dry 
spots  with  the  Aeroglide  System.  And,  if  you  store  any  kind  of 
grain,  beans  or  seeds  dried  with  your  Aeroglide  -  well,  you  can 
figure  on  sleeping  at  night. 

No  Shelter  Is  Needed  —  they’re  weathertight  with  rugged  con¬ 
struction  to  keep  on  delivering  under  any  conditions  — 
anywhere. 

Quick  And  Easy  to  install,  a  G.B.  SERIES  Drier  is  self-powered 
_  PTO  or  external  drive  is  no  longer  needed. 

Safest,  Simplest  And  Easiest  to  operate  —  Automatic  Safety  and 

>  Temperature  Controls  in  an  easy-to-get-to  position. 

Last,  but  not  least  —  they  are  in  stock  and  priced  “in  line”  —  full 
ASC  financing  to  growers.  Sales-Service  offices  in  all  grain 
producing  areas. 

- »  Mail  Coupon  TODAY  for  free  color  folder  — 

I  without  obligation. 


n  ot'en  Air 
LSU  Baffle 
System 


7  Models 
Batch  or 
CONTINOUS 

Flow 


Aeroglide  G.B,  Series 


Yes,  t  would  like  to  hove  the  focts  on  the  Aeroglide  G.B, 
SERIES  Drying  System  ....  FREE 


Nome. 


Corporation 

Plant  and  General  Offices: 

510  Glenwood  Ave.  •  Phone  TE  2-6422, 
Raleigh,  N.  C, 


Address. 


Kansas  Plant: 

Aeroglide  St.  at  South  Ave.  •  Phone  Dickens  2-1645, 

Emporia,  Kansas 


Farmer  Q 


Training  □ 
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MARTIN! 


HI-STOR 


WET  CORN  STORAGE 

GIVES 
YOU 
MORE! 


•  more  crop 
harvested 

•  more  feeding 
value 

•  more  potential 
profit 


There  are  real  advantages  in  storing  and  feeding 
high-moisture  shelled  corn,  in  a  Martin  Hi-Stor: 

•  Lifetime  galvanized,  heavy  steel  construction 

•  Bottom  auger  unloading  for  ease  and  efficiency 

•  Tight  seal  built  into  every  wall  and  roof  joint 

•  “Man-size”  manhole 

•  Practical  lifeguard  ladder 

•  Regulator  valve  for  pressure  equalization 

1961  STORAGE  BIN 


For  Dry  Storage  of  all  Grains 
And  Shelled  Corn 

•^Pressure  sealing  against  driving  rain 
and  snow  at  both  the  eave  and  roof 
cap  areas  is  available. 

Massive  1-prece,  welded,  galvanized 
door  frame.  Extra  wide,  too. 
Foot-for-foot  it  has  stronger  walls. 
“Man-size”  ridge  opening  for  easy  ac¬ 
cess,  filling  and  aeration. 

Both  hatch  door  and  vent  can  open  and 
close  from  the  ground. 

Sizes  from  500  to  15,325  bushels. 

I^MARTIN  STEEL 

I  913  Longview  Avenue  •  Dept.  FQ-6  •  Mansfield,  Ohio 

I  Please  send  information  promptly. 


i  Name _  I 

I  I 

I  Address -  j 

I  City  &  State _ j 

I - 1 
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FIRST  OWNER  REPORTS  on  John  Deere’s  M 


“A  Man  Can  Get  More  Work  Done,  “Plenty  Pleased  with  Performance  “The  John  Deere  “3010“  Is 

Feel  Less  Tired  with  a  John  Deere”  and  Economy  of  “4010“  Tractor”  Everything  We  Wanted” 


“I  got  my  “4010”  in  time  for  corn  pick-  “We  have  put  114  hours  on  this  new  “We  needed  more  plowing  capacity  and  rR 

ing.  So  far  I've  worked  125  hours  and  “4010”— mostly  planting  wheat,  pulling  purchased  a  John  Deere  “3010”  Diesel  “3 

picked  over  200  acres.  I  like  everything  a  new  RW  Disk  Harrow  ahead  of  a  John  for  its  lugging  power  and  economy.  We’re  pi. 

about  it,  but  what  impresses  me  most  of  Deere  Drill.  I  have  kept  close  tab  on  both  plowing  in  stubble,  pulling  in  a  higher  I  j 

all  is  the  way  the  tractor  rides  and  drives.  performance  and  economy  and  I  can  say  gear  than  we  used  to.  In  stubble,  it’s  5th  toi 

You  couldn’t  ask  for  easier  steering,  a  that  we  are  plenty  pleased  with  both.  gear;  in  alfalfa,  we  pull  in  3rd.  We  haven’t  rej 

smoother  PTO,  or  a  better  range  of  speeds.  We  can  really  cover  the  acreage.  found  a  place  we  can’t  plow  in  third  gear.  hi 

And  that  seat  is  by  far  the  finest  ever  put  “My  tractor  operators  are  naturally  “The  Load-and-Depth  Control  is  r.c 
on  a  tractor.  No  question  in  my  mind  delighted  with  the  comfort  and  easy  han-  smooth;  the  plow  stays  right  there  ...  to 

but  what  a  man  can  get  more  work  dling  of  the  John  Deere,  but  they  save  whether  on  the  level  or  going  over  dikes,  I’v 

done  and  feel  less  tired  with  a  new  John  their  biggest  praise  for  the  hydraulic  it  makes  no  difference.  The  new  John  an 

Deere  than  with  any  other  tractor  on  system.  We  all  go  for  that  variable-horse-  Deere  is  a  well-balanced  unit;  there’s  fuf 

the  market.”  power  engine  and  the  ease  of  shifting.  enough  weight  to  hold  its  power.  It’s 

LLOYD  WHISTLER,  Ambia,  Indiana  The  direction  reverse  is  a  real  ‘speeder-  everything  we  wanted.” 

upper  on  a  lot  of  jobs.  ralph  bean,  Monteview,  Idaho 

ROBERT  MCASKILL,  Altus,  Oklahoma 


JOHN  DEERE  design,  dependability  and  dealers  MAKE 


New  Generation  Tractors 


"This  New  Variable-Speed  Engine  “Riding  and  Handling  Qualities  of  “These  New  “4010’ s”  Save  Me  a 

Makes  Sense  and  Cents”  “2010”  Can’t  Be  Beat”  Man  on  Each  Job” 


“My  John  Deere  dealer  brought  out  a 
“3010”  Diesel  and  demonstrated  it  on  a 
plow.  After  watching  it  and  trying  it  out, 
I  just  couldn’t  let  him  take  it  back  to 
town.  I  kept  it.  This  new  transmission  is 
jPeally  great.  I  never  had  a  tractor  that 
I'hifted  so  nice  and  easy.  The  idea  of  this 
new  variable-speed  engine  really  appeals 
to  me— makes  lots  of  sense  and  cents. 
I’ve  done  some  plowing  with  this  tractor 
and  it  appears  that  I’m  going  to  cut  my 
luel  bill  in  half.  I  expect  to  save  at  least 
?50()  a  year  on  fuel.” 

HOLMES  YOUNKER,  Pleasantville ,  Iowa 


mE  DIFFERENCE 


“Fve  always  liked  John  Deere  Tractors 
and  the  “2010”  was  just  the  kind  of  trac¬ 
tor  I  wanted.  Its  riding  and  handling 
qualities  can’t  be  beat.  The  transmission 
is  also  very  good;  you  can  shift  from  low 
to  reverse  without  any  trouble.  We  used 
the  “2010”  to  harvest  this  year’s  corn 
crop  and  it  sure  made  the  job  a  lot 
easier,  and  with  power  steering,  you  just 
can’t  feel  the  pull  on  the  wheel.” 


“These  new  “4010”  Tractors  save  me  a 
man  on  each  job  because  they  do  more 
work.  We  haven’t  had  a  chance  to  try 
them  on  light  loads  yet;  it’s  all  been 
heavy  plowing.  We  plow  at  5^  mph,  12 
inches  deep,  and  that’s  a  good  load  with 
a  4-bottom  plow.  We  used  about  25  gal¬ 
lons  of  fuel  for  each  8-  to  9-hour  day  of 
very  heavy  plowing. 

JOHN  A,  DONOVAN,  ML  Morris,  New  York 


GLENN  SIGMON,  Iron  Station,  North  Carolina 


Your  John  Deere  dealer 
invites  you  to  drive  a  New 
Generation  T ractor  in  the 
size,  model,  and  fuel  type 
that  fits  your  operation. 
His  convenient  Credit  Plan 
will  help  start  this  tractor 
earning  for  you. 


JOHN  DEERE  •  3300  RIVER  DRIVE,  MOLINE.  ILL. 
For  more  information,  indicate  size  and  type  tractor  below: 

□  35  h.p.  "1010"  □  45  h.p.  "2010"  □  55  h.p.  "3010" 

□  80  h.p.  "4010" 

□  Row-Crop  □  Row-Crop  Utility  □  Utility  □  Standard 

□  Hi-Crop 


□  Student 

fln> 

Town 

To  Begin  With 


3*4  pounds  without  the  gas  tank,  and  runs  at  a  governed  6,300 
rpm.  Cylinder  displacement  is  around  1 54  cubic  inches  and  the 
engines  will  run  eight  hours  at  full  load  on  one  gallon  of  gas. 

The  maker  mentions  possible  applications — light  cultivators, 
edgers,  trimmers,  pruning  equipment,  sprayers  are  a  few.  But  how 
about  fitting  one  to  each  rear  wheel  of  a  gocart?  That  should  be 
quite  a  4-H  project.  The  engine  retails  foe  $42  00. 


figures  for  the  cattle  population 

tame  seet  Feopie  united  states  were  released 

about  the  end  of  February,  and  the  actual  count  showed  that 
estimates  of  cattle  numbers  were  some  six  million  high.  This  makes 
quite  a  difference  to  the  cattle  cycle  estimates  of  the  FQ  article 
“Cattle-Beef-People”  of  Winter  1960.  That  estimated  the  cattle 
population  at  104/2  million.  The  true  population  is  some  97.1 
million,  said  the  USDA  estimate  for  January  1,  1961. 

The  graph  used  in  the  article  used  two  percentages.  Both  are 
affected  by  the  new  lower  cattle  population  estimates.  The  ratio 
of  cattle  to  peojjle  is  now  53.5  percent,  against  57.8  percent  with 
the  old  erroneous  high  estimate.  The  20-year  average  is  56  per¬ 
cent,  so  it  looks  better  for  the  cattleman  this  year  than  the  old 
figure  suggested. 

Aaaln  ^^^ok  review,  by  rights,  should  appear 
in  another  column,  but  this  appears  here 
on  the  grounds  the  book  in  question  is  a  book  of  interest.  Interest 
and  Mortgage  Tables,  in  fact.  Published  this  year  by  Ottenheimer 
Publishers,  4805  Nelson  Ave.,  Baltimore  15,  Md.,  it  contains  inter¬ 
est  tables  from  one-eighth  percent  to  eight  percent.  It  costs  90  cents, 
and  could  save  all  of  that  in  figuring  the  actual  interest  you  are 
paying  on  a  loan,  or  what  the  payments  on  a  given  loan  will  be. 

Fai*  CaIp  Npw  Latest  addition  to  the  silage  unloader 

*  •  •  •  jj,  ^  model  for  tower  silos  made 

by  Acorn  Equipment  Co.,  Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin.  The  unloader 
is  the  type  that  sits  on  the  silage,  with  no  supjx)rting  cable.  All 
parts  pass  through  the  silo  doors,  and  the  largest  part  (excluding 
the  motor)  weighs  82  pounds.  The  price  for  the  16-foot  model  is 
about  $1,300,  including  five-horsepower  motor  and  sixty  feet  of 
wire.  Models  from  10  to  20  feet  are  available.  The  unloader  is  the 
chain  digger  type,  with  a  single  chain  digging  and  throwing  the 
silage.  The  chain  speed  is  about  40  feet  per  second  (27  mph). 
The  chain  is  driven  by  a  three-horsepower  electric  motor  on 

models  up  to  fourteen 
feet,  five  horsepower  in 
larger  silos.  On  all  sizes, 
^  ^  ■—  forward  motion  comes 

/ from  a  half-horsepower 
/ A  \  motor  connected  to  the 

I  '  I  driving  wheels.  A  three- 

I  I  pulley  gives  three 

I  ^  I  forward  speeds  and  one 

/  I  /  reverse — by  twisting  the 

Another  interesting 
newcomer  is  the  squeeze 
pump.  This  pump,  now 
manufactured  by  the 
Randolph  Co.,  Houston,  Texas,  works  much  as  you  hand-milk  a 
cow.  Two  rollers  run  around  a  half-circle  of  plastic  Neoprene  tub¬ 
ing,  forcing  liquid  inside  the  tubing  forward  ahead  of  the  squeeze. 
The  squeeze  shuts  the  tube  completely  to  prevent  leakage,  and  the 
tube  rapidly  recovers  its  shape  after  the  roller  has  passed.  You  pull 
the  tube  a  few  inches  through  the  pump  after  each  eight  hours  of 
use  to  prevent  wear  in  one  spot.  The  fluid  pumped  never  comes 
into  contact  with  the  pump,  which  means  you  can  pump  anything 
the  tubing  will  handle — gasoline,  oil,  chemicals  which  might  affect 
metals,  molasses,  etc.  There  are  two  models,  with  capacities  of  54 
and  185  gallons  per  hour.  Both  are  self-priming. 

Being  compact  seems  to  be  the  thing  nowadays,  from  waistlines 
to  automobiles.  Ohlsson  and  Rice,  3340  Emery  St.,  Los  Angeles  23, 
California,  have  a  compact  gasoline  engine  which  looks  good  for 
several  fann  uses.  It  is  a  three-quarter-horsepower  engine,  which 
will  fit  inside  a  six-inch  cube,  and  run  in  any  position.  It  weighs 


Not  quite  matchbox  size,  but  very  compact,  the  new  ^  bp  engine. 

npcfllflno  Prnrpcs  scientist.  Dr.  Alexander 

It  UCC99  Zarchin,  invented  a  process  for  desalt¬ 
ing  sea  water  which  is  now  undergoing  tests  in  the  United  States, 
and  will  be  built  into  a  pilot  plant  in  Israel  this  year.  It  should  be 
operating  by  late  1961  or  early  1962.  The  Fairbanks  Whitney 
Corporation,  which  is  making  the  equipment  in  the  United  States, 
feels  that  it  is  the  most  economical  method  of  desalting  known 
today,  and  estimates  a  cost  of  40  cents  per  1,000  gallons  of  water 
desalted.  This  may  be  low  enough  to  interest  cities,  though  it  is 
still  high  for  irrigation  water. 

The  process  depends  on  the  principle  of  freezing  part  of  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  minerals  in  water — like  sea  water.  I’he  ice  contains  very 
low  mineral  content,  and  the  remaining  water,  containing  almost 
all  the  minerals,  can  be  run  off.  The  ice  is  then  thawed,  yielding 
relatively  pure  water. 

The  process  is  still  kept  secret,  but  one  can  guess  there  must  be 
some  recirculation  device,  so  that  the  thawing  ice  cools  incomi»g 
water.  The  source  of  power  is  secret,  too,  but  present-day  refrigera¬ 
tor  equipment  can  run  from  power  supplied  by  an  electric  or  gaso¬ 
line  motor,  and  also  using  heat  alone,  as  in  the  gas  refrigerator. 

Fjlfhip  HavHwAPP  University  of  Pennsylvania  has 

AUIDIC  IlitruWa  C  ^j-ied  tying  bales  with  a  rayon-cello¬ 
phane  twine  that  can  be  eaten.  Sheep  in  tests  had  no  trouble 
digesting  the  twine.  If  it  can  be  made  at  a  competitive  price, 
the  twine  will  put  an  end  to  bale-breaking  before  feeding.  Now  if 
someone  will  only  come  up  with  a"  digestible  nail — bye-bye  hard¬ 
ware  disease. 


Armco  Drainao  ft  Metal  Products,  Inc., 

5841  Curtis  Street,  Middletown,  Ohio 

Rush  me  your  free  brochure  on  Armco  Buildings  for  the  farm. 


□  Owner 


□  Student 


Address. 


-County. 


Phone  No. 


Armco  Farm  Building  going  up 
. where’s  the  farmer? 


He’s  farming— while  a  skilled  crew  of  workmen  erects  his  new 
Armco  Building.  No  need  to  interrupt  farm  work,  no  worry 
about  “finding  the  time.”  A  trained  Armco  Dealer  will  put  up 
your  building  quickly,  efficiently,  economically  .  .  .  exactly  the 
way  you  want  it.  The  finished  product? 

An  adaptable  Armco  Building  that  will 
give  maintenance-free  operation  and 
weathertight  protection  for  many  years. 

For  information  about  this  complete  Armco  Building  Service, 
mail  the  coupon. 


For  strength, 

economy, 

durability 


ARMCO  Drainage  &  Metal  Products 


Flexible 
plastic  pipe 
puts  water  on  tap 


.005 


A  Pennsylvania  farnr  family  jAL  ia  had  a  tricky 

problem  getting  drinking  water  to  their^^house.  Their  well 
^Lwas  753  feet  away,  separated  from  the  house  by  a  lawn 
full  of  delicate-rooted  shade  trees.  To  get  around  the 
trees,  they  dug  a  winding"'  -: ''/o;!!'  ditch,  2-ft.  deep,  snaked 
flexible  pipe  made  from  DYLAN®  polyethylene  around  curves  and 
corners,  under  and  through  the  roots  without  disturbing  them! 
-^^s^;^^^This  would  have  been  impossible  with  conven¬ 
tional  metal  pipe.  ■  Pipe  made  from  DYLAN  polyethylene  is 
ideal  for  distributing  water  on  the farm.  Its  flexi¬ 
bility  makes  it  easy  to  handle  and  fast  to  install.  And  because  it's 
flexible,  polyethylene  pipe  doesn’t  need  joints  or  elbows . . . 
it  bends.  All  you  need  for  the  installation  is  a  knife  J  to  cut  it 
and  a^  screwdriver  to  tighten  the  simple  fittings.  Durable 
polyethylene  pipe  won’t  rust,  corrode,  rot,  chip,  crack,  or  rupture 
on  freezing.  It’s  practically  maintenance-free.  ■  Installed  DYLAN 
polyethylene  pipe  costs  less  than  metal  pipe.  It  is  lightweight; 

300  feet  of  one-inch  pipe  weighs  only pounds.  Look  for 
the  National  Sanitation  Foundation  label,  0  on  pipe  made 
from  DYLAN®.  This  means  it  is  completely  safe  and  approved  for 
transporting  drinking  water.  ■  For  more  information  on  poly¬ 
ethylene  pipe,  write  for  Koppers'  two^^^booklets:  “How  to 
Select  and  Install  Polyethylene  Pipe"  and  “Polyethylene  Pipe— 
Yours  for  Better  Living."  Koppers  Company,  Inc.,  Plastics  Divi¬ 
sion,  Dept.  131,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pennsylvania. 

-—-  -•■KOPPERS  PLASTICS 


LETTERS 


Nilgai  Meat 

Sirs: 

Your  article  “Beef  is  on  the  Muscle”  interested  me  very  much.  I  dislike 
|l  gobs  of  fat  on  meat  and  it  is  a  waste. 

I  have  been  in  India  for  over  two  years  working  for  the  U.S.  Government 
as  a  secretary.  During  my  tour  here  I  have  done  a  lot  of  hunting.  There 
is  one  animal  here  that  I  have  wished,  since  the  first  few  I’ve  shot,  that  I 
could  take  back  to  the  States  and  raise  for  meat.  It  is  the  nilgai,  a  large 
antelope.  The  cow  weighs  up  to  700  or  800  pounds  and  the  buck  will 
weigh  from  1000  to  1400. 

This  animal  has  no  wild  taste,  is  quite  stocky  built  for  a  wild  animal 
and,  best  of  all.  I’ve  yet  to  find  blobs  of  fat  in  the  carcass.  I  have  shot 
several  and  helped  skin  and  cut  them  up  for  freezing.  This  animal  is  not 
as  wild  as  the  deer;  in  fact  I  have  walked  up  to  within  50  yards  of  them 
in  an  open  field  before  shooting.  It  seems  to  me  it  could  be  domesticated, 
and  up-bred  into  a  very  good  meat  producer. 

I  myself  will  never  be  able  to  do  anything  about  an  idea  such  as  this 
but  I  wonder  if  someone  with  the  money  for  experimenting  would  be 
interested. 

Vera  M.  Elam 

New  Delhi,  India 
(.APO  143,  Box  ND 
San  Francisco,  California) 

Best  Labor  Piece 

Sirs: 

Congratulations  to  you  on  your  Fann  Labor  piece.  It  is  very  good.  We 
think  it’s  the  best  yet. 

Fred  Podesta 

P.O.  Box  656 
Linden,  California 

No  Wheel  Spinning 

Sirs: 

I  was  particularly  well  pleased  with  the  report  you  made  on  “traction.” 
This  report  indicates  that  you  are  certainly  willing  to  discuss  difficult 
subjects.  You  demonstrated  your  ability  to  discuss  the  various  techniques 
used  to  improve  traction  in  a  way  that  should  be  very  interesting  to  any 
reader.  You  did  an  excellent  job  of  handling  a  very  difficult  topic. 

I  was  equally  interested  in  your  article  entitled  “Planning  Your  Farm 
of  the  Future.”  I  would  add  to  that  the  story  by  Hugh  Henderson  entitled 
“Butt  Silage.”  I  could  go  right  down  the  line  and  name  practically  all  of 
the  articles  in  this  issue.  You  folks  did  an  outstanding  job  and  I  thank 
you  very  much  for  the  high-quality  information  that  you  are  providing 
American  farmers. 

L.  W.  Hurlbut 

Chairman 

Dept,  of  Agricultural  Engineering 
The  University  of  Nebraska 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Save  the  Sow  and  Cure  the  Virus 

Sirs: 

I  found  your  article  “Kill  the  Sow  and  Cure  the  Virus”  most  interesting, 
though  it  seemed  to  me  just  a  little  impractical.  I  happened  to  pick  up 
the  February  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Animal  Science  recently  and  there 
I  found  an  article  on  the  “Eradication  of  .Atrophic  Rhinitis  and  Virus  Pig 
Pneumonia  from  a  Swine  Herd.”  This  told  about  experimental  work  done 
at  Cornell  University  and  it  apparently  did  not  involve  killing  the  sow. 

The  pigs  were  removed  from  their  dams  immediately  after  birth  and 
were  raised  in  isolation.  The  summary  of  the  article  says:  “Foundation 
animals  were  selected  from  pigs  raised  in  this  way  and  were  mated  by 
natural  service  to  boars  raised  with  them  in  isolation  or  by  artificial  in¬ 
semination  to  regular  herd  sires.  Pigs  farrowed  from  these  matings  were 
raised  in  the  conventional  way,  the  only  precaution  being  that  of  main¬ 
taining  strict  isolation  from  atrophic  rhinitis-virus  pneumonia-infected 
swine. 

“Of  91  snouts  and  lungs  checked  from  the  main  herd  over  a  two-year 
period,  8  and  31  have  been  diagnosed  positiv'e  for  atrophic  rhinitis  and 
virus  pneumonia,  resp>ectively,  as  compared  to  0  and  0  out  of  39  checked 
from  the  group  raised  in  isolation. 

“These  preliminary  data  lend  further  support  to  the  evidence  that  these 
two  diseases  are  spread  only  by  direct  contact  of  infected  swine  with 
susceptible  swine.  This  provides  a  means  of  simultaneously  eradicating 
atrophic  rhinitis  and  virus  pig  pneumonia  from  a  swine  herd  under 
reasonably  practical  conditions.” 

Doesn’t  this  seem  like  a  more  practical  and  economical  method  of 
getting  SPF  pigs  than  the  hysterectomy? 

Milton  L.  Simms 

Bloomington,  Indiana 
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WAYNE 

CALFNIP 


Costs  /ess  to  feed  than  whole  miH^! 

■  Easy  to  mix-Easy  to  feed 

■  Looks  like  milk— Stays  mixed 

■  Reduces  digestive  upsets 

■  Rich,  nutritious,  uniform 

Rep/acer  for  Calves, 

Lambs,  Pigs,  Kittens,  Mink 


Get  WAYNE  CALFNIP 


from  your  IHI 

nearby  Wayne  Feed  Dealer 


NEW 

IS  THE  WORD  FOR 


Only  the  new  Internationals  offer  you 
job -designed  front  suspension 


With  these  new  tight -duty  models,  your  job 
can  decide.  INTERNATIONAL’S  independent 
torsion-bar  front  suspension  gives  you  a 
velvety  ride,  even  on  a  thumping  washboard 
of  a  road. 

INTERNATIONAL’S  I-beam  front  axle  with 
leaf  springs  has  the  extra  muscle  to  haul 
heavier  loads  and  still  smooth  out  your  ride. 

Only  from  INTERNATIONAL  can  you  get  the 


front  suspension  exactly  suited  to  your  Job. 

Other  things  you’ll  tike:  easier  steering  and 
shifting;  new  low-swept  hoods  for  a  wider, 
safer  view;  5-inch  longer  wheelbase  for 
greater  stability;  a  powerful  V-8  that’s  thrifty, 
the  envy  of  the  whole  truck  world;  your  choice 
of  rear-  wheel  or  all-  wheel-  drive. 

See  your  INTERNATIONAL  Dealer  or  Branch 
for  a  test-drive. 


INTERNATIONA!:  TRUCKS 

WORLD’S  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE 


International  Harvester  Company,  Chicago  •  Motor  Trucks  •  Crawler  Tractors 
Construction  Equipment  •  McCormick*  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall*  Tractors 


HRESIONE  HEX-FOniHED  SIDEWAltS 


built  to  end  costly  cracks  and  breaks 

Ordinary  tractor  tires  give  you  the  same  rubber  in  the  sidewalls  as  in 
the  tread.  Firestone  gives  you  a  rubber  specially  compounded  to 
survive  the  constant  flexing  sidewalls  must  take.  Firestone  puts  more 
spring  into  sidewall  rubber,  gives  it  the  extra  comeback  and  toughness 
to  resist  cracking,  breaking,  weakening  and  aging.  Firestone  sidewalls 
are  Flex-Fortified  for  extra  strength  and  service ...  as  proved  in  normal 
use  and  on-the-farm  tests!  And  look  what  else  Firestone  (and  only 
Firestone)  gives  you:  new  longer-wearing  Firestone  Rubber-XF  tread 
rubber;  tough  Shock-Fortified  cord— and  the  superior  pulling  action  of 
Firestone  Powerized  traction  bars.  One  more  thing:  Firestone  loans 
you  brand-new  tractor  tires  to  use  when  yours  go  in  for  retreading  or 
repairs.  Buy  farm-proved  Firestones  now — at  your  Firestone  Dealer, 
Store  or  service  station.  Always  a  year  to  pay! 


Coptrigkt  l$€i,  Tht  Fire$ton€  Tirt  £  Rubhtr  Company 


FARMER  APPROtlD  1 

■VIRYWHIRI  IN  THI  %19JL 

M.  H.  Lee,  manager  of  Tappen  Dairy  Farms, 
Brandon,  S.  D.,  says:  “Firestones  last  longer  and 
are  a  lot  less  trouble  than  other  tires.  It’s  strictly 
Firestones  for  me.  Get  wonderful  service,  too,  from 
Bob  Davis  Firestone  in  Sioux  Falls.” 
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NO  CHART  TO  READ! 

WITH  A  NEW  . . . 


TAKES  THE  GUESS  WORK  OUT 
TELLS  YOU  HOW  MUCH  YOU  USE  PER  ACRE 
SAFE,  SURE,  CERTAIN  SPRAYING 

^  .^39 


PRICES  F.O.B.  DODGE  CITY,  KANSAS;  COMPTON,  ILLINOIS;  OR  MONMOUTH,  ILLINOIS 


SLOTTED  TUBE  FEEDER 

mixes  any  ground  feed 
with  any  type  silage  as  it  distributes 

You  are  not  “tied”  to  any  ration  with  this  amazing 
feeder  —  with  its  revolutionary  new  slotted  design.  Put 
through  com,  silage,  long-cut  grass  silage,  grain  or  sup¬ 
plement  —  singly  or  in  any  combination  —  and  the  re-  , 
suit  is  the  same:  individual  servings  before  each  animal  : 
the  entire  length  of  the  bunk.  It’s  the  slot  that  makes 
the  difference,  and  only  Badger  has  it.  And,  of  course, 


Complete  your  feedlot  Cost-Cutting  Team 
with  a 

CAPACITY 

BADGER 

SILO 

UNLOADER 


Complete  reliability  —  proven  on  thousands  of  forms  in  oil  types  of 
silage  (even  frozen  gross) — assures  a  payoff  in  time  and  labor  savings 


you  can  feed  ’  different  rations  on  both  sides  and  at 
both  ends  of  the  bunk.  The  9-inch  galvanized  tube 
has  adequate  capacity  for  most  farmers  —  but  for  the 
man  who  wants  VOLUME,  there’s  an  11-inch  Jumbo 


when  you  invest  in  a  Badger.  This  high-quality,  big-copocity  machine 
digs  out  and  fluffs  up  silage  from  virtually  any  silo  built.  Push  button 
feeding  at  its  besti 

Specialists  in  farm  materials  handling 


tube  that  will  easily  handle  the  output  from  two  big 
silo  unloaders  simultaneously !  This  is  the  most  efficient, 
versatile,  automatic  feeder  you  can  install  —  and  your 
Badger  dealer  is  specially  equipped  to  help  you  capital¬ 
ize  on  the  advantages  it  holds  for  you  in  your  feedlot. 
See  him  today  —  or  write  for  information. 


Address 


BARN  CLEANERS  3  rugged*  all 
spur-geor  frar>smissions,  2  forged- 
link  <holns  —  o  size  for  every  born. 
Unsurpossed  in  quality,  dependobility. 


City  ond  Stote  .  . 

Oeoferships  ovaifob/e  in  seme  oreos.  Wrif9  for  defoifs. 


More  Farmers  Buy  Badger  Silo  Unloaders  Than  Any  Other 


AUTOMATIC  FEEDERS  —  A  full  line 
of  ouger.  tube  ond  Round-the-Silo 
feeders  for  every  size  feeding  opera¬ 
tion  and  pocketbook. 


New  Booklet  Tells  How  You  Can  Make 
Low  Moisture  Grass  Silage  In  Any  Silo 
Your  regular  upright  silo  and  harvesting  equipment  are  all 
you  need  to  make  high-quality  LOW-MOISTURE  GRASS 
SILAGE — and  produce  more  meat  or  milk  per  acre  of  for¬ 
age.  Send  for  booklet  now,  and  increase  this  year's  profits. 


BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC. 

Dept.  Q  —  Kaukauna,  Wisconsin 

how-to-do-it  booklets  ...  28  pages 
&  of  ideos  on  Feedlot  Layout, 

r  Low-Moisture  Gross  Silage. 

Please  send  literature  on  the  following: 

□  Silo  Unlooders  Q  Auger  Feeders 

Q  Born  Cleaners  [H  Feedlot  Layout 

Slotted  Tube  Feeders  Q  Grass  Siloge 


Nome  . Student  ^ 
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THIS  PIPELINE 
DOES  MORE 
THAN  SAVE 
TIME  AND  LABOR 


YOU  GET  BETTER  MILKING 


with  a  De  Laval  Combine  Milker— and  it’s  priced  no  higher  than  other  pipelines 


A  De  Laval  double  2  side-opening  parlor 
installation  costs  only  $1.40  per  milking  .  . . 

All  pipeline  milkers  save  time  and  labor,  but 
only  De  Laval  gives  you  fast,  clean,  gentle 
milking. 

You  need  fast,  clean  milking  for  top  pro¬ 
duction.  When  cows  “let  down”  milk  you 
must  get  it  fast . . .  before  udder  muscles  tire 
and  stop  the  flow.  The  milk  you  don’t  get  is 
lost  forever  —  and  when  you  lose  milk  twice 
a  day  you  lose  money! 

You  need  gentle  milking  to  keep  cows 
healthy.  Rough  milking  can  make  teats  hard 
and  sore... cause  congestion  in  teat  canals 
and  lead  to  udder  troubles.  But  De  Laval 
milking  is  remarkably  gentle  on  sensitive 
teats  and  udder  tissues.  This  keeps  produc¬ 
tion  and  herd  health  up,  mastitis  down! 


Only  De  Laval  milks  this  better  way  be¬ 
cause  only  De  Laval  has  narrow-bore  liners, 
absolutely  uniform  pulsation  and  rapid-re¬ 
covery  vacuum. 

A  double  2  side-opening  parlor  installa¬ 
tion  costs  only  $1.40  jjer  milking  after  10% 
down.  Take  48  months  to  pay.  Price  includes 
installation,  stalls  and  all  equipment  for 
milking  and  “Turbulent  Action”  Automatic 
Washing.  With  this  system  one  man  can 
milk  35  cows  an  hour.  See  your  De  Laval 
Dealer  for  your  parlor  or  around-the-barn 
system.  The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.;  5724  N.  Pulaski,  Chicago  46, 
Ill.;  201  E.  Millbrae  Ave.,  Millbrae,  Cal. 


Why  only 
De  Laval 
milks  fast, 
clean  and 
gentle 


De  Laval  uses  narrow- 
bore  liners  that  fit  snug, 
get  milk  out  with  a 
gentle  massaging  action. 


Our  magnetic  pulsation  De  Laval's  rotary  vacuum 
gives  you  absolutely  uni-  pump  cuts  vacuum  drop- 
form  milking.  No  varia-  offs  that  cause  slow,  er- 
tion  no  matter  who  milks,  ratic  milking. 
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Only  TtfEW  Idea  has  design 

that’s  almost  impossible  to  plug! 


New  Idea  Hay  Conditioners*  Free -Flow  Design  has  a 
more  aggressive,  plug-free  feed-through  than  any  other  condi¬ 
tioner.  It’s  not  just  a  crimper  or  a  crusher,  but  a  combination  of 
the  best  of  both  methods.  It  combines  a  big,  self-cleaning  rubber 
crushing  roll . . .  and  a  steel  pick-up  roll  with  staggered  flutes 
that  are  tapered  at  the  end. 

The  result:  you  get  faster,  more  even  curing  and  leafier  hay  in 
at  least  one  less  day.  Yet  the  tender  touch  of  this  conditioner 
means  less  damage  to  the  leaves,  less  leaf  loss. 

Balanced  for  easy  one-man  hook-up.  New  Idea  Hay  Conditioner 
can  be  hitched  behind  a  New  Idea  semi-mounted  mower  for 
once-over  mowing  and  conditioning.  Rock-proof  roll  design 
kicks  large  rocks  out  of  the  way,  and  allows  small  rocks  to  feed 
through  without  damaging  rolls. 


See  your  New  Idea  dealer  today  for  the  hay  conditioner  that’s 
next  to  impossible  to  plug.  Or  mail  the  coupon  for  free  literature 
on  New  Idea  Hay  Conditioners,  and  the  free  Hay  Conditioning 
Profit  Calculator. 


--MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY-- 


New  Idea,  Dept.  180 
Coldwater,  Ohio 

Please  Send  Me: 

□  Hay  Conditioner 


Hay  Conditioner 
’ — *  Profit  Calculator 


I - PRODUCT  OF  vIkCO  CORPORATION - 


! 
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More  meat  with  Terramycin 


Small  amounts  of  Terramycin  in  swine  feeds  help  pro¬ 
duce  more  gain  per  day  and  send  animals  to  market 
faster. 

A  survey  of  all  the  Terramycin  growth  trials  reported 
in  sc-ientific  journals  over  a  seven-year  p)eriod  shows: 

•  Terramycin  in  the  feed  increased  growth  in  more  than 
7  out  of  every  8  trials. 

•  The  increases  ranged  from  1%  to  22%  . . .  averaged 
over  7%. 

•  To  break  even*  on  Terramycin  costs,  all  you  need  is  a 
1.2%  increase  in  gains. 


Less  feed  per  pound  of  gain 


The  same  studies  also  showed: 

•terramycin  reduced  the  amount  of  feed  needed  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  pound  of  gain  7  out  of  every  10  times. 

•  The  improvements  ranged  from  .3  to  11.1%  . . .  aver¬ 
aged  4.1%. 

•  To  break  even*  on  using  Terramycin  in  the  feed,  all 
that  is  needed  is  a  1.3%  increase  in  feed  efficiency. 


Greater  disease  control,  too 


Terramycin  in  one  or  more  of  its  product  forms  is  an 
aid  in  the  prevention,  treatment  or  reduction  of  losses 
associated  with: 


•  atrophic  rhinitis 

•  intestinal  infections: 
scours  (also  known  as 
infectious  enteritis  • 
vibrio  dysentery 
necro 


necrotic  enteritis 
salmonella  infections 
black  scours 
bloody  dysentery 
bacterial  diarrhea 
bacillary  infections 
as.sociated  with  virus 
diseases 

bacterial  complications 
associated  with 
infectious  dysentery) 


•  leptospirosis 

•  setbacks  at  times  of  stress** 

•  respiratory  diseases 
pneumonia 
bronchitis 
pleurisy 

bacterial  infections 
associated  with  virus 
diseases 

•  swine  erysipelas 

•  mastitis 

•  navel  ill 

•  nephritis 

•  metritis 

•  wound  infections 

•  secondary  infections** 

•  liver  abscesses 


**due  to  Terramycin-susceplible  organisms 

When  disease  hits  or  threatens,  call  your  veterinarian. 
He  knows  best. 


The  potency-protected  molecule 
makes  the  difference 


(^CH,OH(0^  N(CH,), 

'  ./OH 


There  is  a  difference  in  anti¬ 
biotics.  And  Terramycin’s  got 
it.  It’s  the  only  broad  spectrum 
farm  antibiotic  with  the  unique 
hydrogen -hydroxyl  pair  (cir¬ 
cled  at  right)  that  helps  pro¬ 
tect  stability  . . .  helps  you  make  sure  you  get  the  potent 
antibiotic  you  paid  for. 


'CONH, 


Ask  for  potent  Terramycin  —  in  your  feeds,  drinking- 
water  treatments,  tablets,  injections  or  mastitis  treat¬ 
ments.  Rely  on  your  veterinarian  for  accurate  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  disease. 


*  Based  on  total  feed  costs  of  $64  per  ton,  a  feed  efficiency  of  3.7,  a  market 
price  for  swine  of  $13.50  per  cwt.,  and  10  gm.  Terramycin  per  ton. 


Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn  6,  N.  Y. 

Science  for  the  world's  well-being® 


When  you 
really  wan^ 
results  I 
ask  for 


potent 


Pfizer 
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Just  wheel  out 
vUllYnlll  UU  the  produce  .  .  . 
let  livestock  walk  the  plank  themselves.  This  work¬ 
saving,  time-saving  Rampside  model  is  the  best  news 
for  farmers  since  the  automatic  milker!  While  you’re 
taking  it  easy,  Corvair  95’s  are  working  hard,  earning 
more  and  requiring  less  maintenance  to  boot!  They’ll 
carry  up  to  1,900  pounds  on  a  95-inch  wheelbase  and 
are  as  much  at  home  trailblazing  over  rough  and 
rugged  backroads  as  they  are  sailing  along  on  the  high¬ 
way.  You  can  thank  4-wheel  independent  suspension 
for  that.  The  one-piece  body  frame  is  made  to  order  for 
ofT-the-road  punishment.  Plenty  of  see-space  through 
the  wide  windshield.  A  roomy,  comfortable  cab.  A 
thrifty  air-cooled  rear  engine  that  never  uses  water  or 
antifreeze.  Any  way  you  look  at  them,  these  Corvair 
95’s  spell  economy  and  long  life. 


jKyJiftr.  I*  11 L If  D II I  CTv  This  one’s  a  real  champ  when  it 
PROVED  un  LI  HULL  I O  comes  to  farm  chores.  For  all 
kinds  of  jobs,  hauling  perishables,  livestock,  makes  no  difference 
what,  Chevrolet’s  I.F.S.  makes  every  ride  easier— /or  the  driver  and 
on  the  load.  Easier  on  the  truck,  too.  Cuts  down  tire  abuse  and 
needless  wear  and  tear  on  the  sheet  metal.  Put  a  Chevy  truck  to 
work  on  your  farm  (pickup,  stake,  whatever  you  need)  and  see  for 
yourself. . . .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 
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YOU  MEAN  LIVE 
TENDER  GREEN  GRASS 
FOR  MY  COWS  THE 
‘YEARARODND? 


Yes,  and  economically 
too,  with  a  Buckeye 
grass  incubator! 


Farm  Books 


The  Shetland  Pony,  by  L.  Frank  Bedell, 
The  Iowa  State  University  Press,  Ames, 
$4.95. 


Most  books  on  jwnics  seem  to  be  either 
sentimental  things  written  for  horse-crazy 
kids  or  unorganized  collections  designed  to 
help  their  elders  maintain  their  pride  in  old 
Harrigo’s  Fancy  Bottom  who  has  missed 
the  money  five  times  in  a  row,  thanks  to 
“incompetent”  judges  at  local  fairs. 

Frank  Bedell’s  book  happily  has  escaped 
both  these  trajjs.  It  is  a  good  book  on 
breeding,  raising,  training,  selling  and 
showing  Shetland  Ponies.  The  chapter  on 
breeding  is  particularly  good  and  shows  the 
influence  of  Iowa’s  ueneticist  Prof.  J.  L. 
Lush,  one  of  a  number  of  authorities  to 
whom  the  author  expresses  appreciation  in 
his  foreword.  Bedell  is  not  afraid  of  frank 
talk.  “In  the  last  few  years,”  he  says,  “all 
one  had  to  do  to  receive  from  .50  percent 
to  100  percent  profit  on  Shetlands,  was  to 
buy  them,  keej)  them  6  months  or  a  year, 
and  then  sell  them.  Thus,  dealing  was  em¬ 
phasized  instead  of  breeding.” 

If  ponies  are  your  dish  this  is  your  book. 

— C.R.K. 


Pays  for  itself  three  ways  —  in  the  labor  it 
saves,  in  the  quicker,  cheaper  finish  it  puts  on 
your  hogs,  and  in  the  feed  that  doesn’t  go  to 
waste. 

Sniidley  is  the  only  truly  “waste-proof”  feeder. 
That’s  because  Smidley’s  patented  agitator 
control  automatically  shuts  off  the  flow  of 
feed  when  there  is  feed  in  the  trough. 

Loiiib*  Ccilf  Creeps 

^  7^  Automatic  Wotorers 


State,  Federal  and  Commercial  Swine  Farms 
check  feed  waste  to  the  ounce.  They  use 
Smidley  Feeders  in  their  experimental  work 
because  they  have  to  know  the  feed  supplied 
goes  into  the  hog  and  not  on  the  ground. 

What  other  farm  tool  will  work  for  you  day 
and  night  for  15  years  and  pay  for  itself  in  the 
feed  saved  every  year? 

Write  Sam  Marling  for  descrip¬ 
tive  folders  and  prices,  or  for  help 
in  solving  any  hog  lot  problem. 


MARTING  MFG.  INC. 

Washin9ton  Court  House,  Ohio,  Phone  23971  •  Britt,  Iowa,  Phone  2031 

DEALERSHIPS  AVAILABLE 


T he  Balance  of  Nature,  by  Lorus  J.  and 
Margery  Milne,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New 
York,  $5.00. 


The  Milnes’  theme  is  that  once  one  item, 
no  matter  how  insignificant  it  may  seem,  is 
lifted  off  the  delicate  balance  of  nature  a 
whole  chain  of  far-reaching  and  often  un- 
forseeable  reactions  is  bound  to  follow.  This 
book  is  a  fascinating  collection  of  scores  of 
such  instances. 

Take  the  croctxlile,  for  examjjle.  The 
Milnes  point  out  that  in  British  East  .Africa 
fishermen  are  distraught  because  fish  in 
their  nets  are  being  tlestroyed  by  otters 
which  have  become  numerous  and  intrepid 
since  their  chief  enemy,  the  crocodile  be¬ 
came  rare.  And  in  Madagascar,  after  the 
crocodiles  were  virtually  eliminated,  the 
ntimber  of  stray  dogs  and  wild  pigs  rose 
spectacularly.  Fanners  now  demand  go\  - 
ernmental  protection  for  their  crops  which 
are  threatenetl  by  the  pigs.  .And  with  the 
increase  in  stray  dogs  has  ctune  one  out¬ 
break  of  rabies  after  another. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Milnes  show  how 
a  policy  of  “be  kind  to  deer”  bas  been  one 
of  the  most  tmkindest  cuts  of  all  to  the 
Cervidae  of  a  certain  area  of  .Arizona. 

riiis  is  a  thoroughly  provocative  work  by 
a  couple  of  naturalists  who  are  extremely 
skillful  in  making  their  points.  Their  chap¬ 
ter,  “The  Greatest  Threat  to  Life  on  Earth” 
has  nothing  to  do  with  The  Bomb.  It  is  a 
damaging  indictment  of  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  chemical  pesticides. — C.R.K. 


GRASS  INCUBATOR  DIVISION 

THE  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.  •  Springfield,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

PLEASE  SEND  INFORMATION  on  GROWING  GRASS  in  an  INCUBATOR  and  HOW  OTHERS  ARE  PROFITING 


Address. 
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Super  Hayliner  69 — New  Holland’s  14  x  18  baler,  with  automatic  wagon-loading  feature,  Flow-Action  feed, 
Tractor-Seat  Controls;  without  “extras”  is  Super  Hayliner  67.  For  larger  farms,  the  16  x  18  Super  Hayliner 
78  or  self-propelled  Haycruiser;  for  smaller  farms,  the  new  12  x  16  Compact  Hayliner  65  with  Tele-Flow  feed. 


Now  bale  twice  as  fast 
with  half  the  Jabor! 


Today  there's  a  new  way  to  bale— that  lets  one  man 
bale  and  load  faster  than  a  2*  or  3-man  team!  Fully 
proved  on  hundreds  of  farms.  Choice  of  five  models. 
New  Compact  model  with  automatic  wagon-loading 
feature  costs  no  more  than  many  balers  alone! 

Here’s  the  biggest  farming  news  of  'Gl—provedj  prac¬ 
tical  one-man  haying!  No  longer  need  bales  be  stacked  in 
the  wagon  by  slow,  costly  human  labor.  Now  one  man 
can  bale  and  load  automatically— in  half  the  time  it 
takes  with  manual  loading! 

How  it  works 

The  new  system  consists  of  a  New  Holland  Hayliner — 
the  bfder  that  outsells  every  other— plus  a  simple, 
sure-fire  mechanism  that  “airlifts”  the  bales  into  the 
trailing  wagon.  You  position  the  bales  right  from  the 
tractor  seat.  Doesn’t  miss — even  on  turns. 

One-man  baling  and  loading  has  been  fully  proved  on 
hundreds  of  farms,  with  millions  of  bales.  It’s  ready 
for  you  now. 

What  it  costs 

Because  of  its  basically  simple  principle,  this  New 
Holland  baling  method  costs  sturprisingly  little.  In  fact, 
the  new  Compact  Hayliner  65  costs  no  more  with  Bale- 
Thrower  than  many  balers  without  this  feature. 


Any  Hayliner  model  you  select  can  soon  pay  for  itself: 

•  You  will  save  your  own  time,  because  you  will  bale  steadily 
at  much  faster  speed. 

•  You  will  save  labor  costs.  Instead  of  loading  wagons,  your 
helpers  can  be  doing  other,  more  profitable  work. 

At  your  dealer's  now 

If  you  already  own  a  twine-tie  New  Holland  Hayliner, 
you  can  easily  convert  to  one-man  haying.  If  your  present 
baler  is  another  make,  your  New  Holland  dealer  will 
offer  you  a  generous  trade-in,  and  terms  that  let  you  pay 
as  you  save.  See  him  right  away  for  a  demonstration; 
plan  to  enjoy  the  savings  of  one-man  haying  this  year! 
New  Holland  Machine  Co.  Division  of  Sperry  Rand 
Corp.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

BALER  BOY  TWINE  gives  you  im¬ 
ported  twine  economy  plus  New 
Holland’s  rigid  quality  control.  For 
extra  strength,  ask  for  New  Holland’s 
Super  9  or  Long  10  twines. 


New  Holland 

in  G^QSsland  Fatming'' 


PROBLEM :  A  low-cost  method 
of  constructing  concrete  farm 
buildings  is  needed. 

BACKGROUND:  Brick,  wood, 
block,  or  poured-in-place  ce¬ 
ment  walls  represent  50%  of 
the  cost  of  conventional  build¬ 
ings.  Poured  concrete  walls 
tilted  into  place  cut  this  cost.  The  floor  is  placed  first.  Walls  are 
cast  in  flat  panels  on  the  floor  with  a  plastic  sheet  between  each 
panel  and  the  floor.  ^Vindow  and  door  frames  and  insulation 
material  can  be  cast  into  the  panels.  Panels  are  tilted  upright  by 
tractor-power  so  their  ends  rest  on  ])iers  set  around  the  edge  of  the 
floor.  Space  between  wall  sections  (6  in.)  is  filled  by  concrete  col¬ 
umns  set  on  top  of  the  piers  which  support  the  panels  between  them. 
Columns  are  flush  with  the  inside  of  the  wall  and  extend  3^  in. 
on  the  outside.  Corners,  too,  are  joined  by  columns. 

MATERIALS:  Quantities  are  listed  for  each  pier,  panel,  or  col¬ 
umn,  based  on  10  by  10  ft.  panels,  4  in.  thick.  Total  quantity 
needed  depends  on  number  of  panels  used.  Savings  on  construc¬ 
tion  lumber  are  possible  by  building  half  the  panels  on  separate 
days.  One  cubic  yard  of  concrete  requires  6|4  sacks  cement,  J/2 
cu.  yd.  sand  and  ^  cu.  yd.  gravel  ( 1  in.  maximum  size) . 

Piers.  A  [)ier  is  needed  on  each  side  of  a  panel.  Piers  are  16  by  24 
in.  and  at  least  3  ft.  deep.  Corner  piers  overlap  fonning  a  single 
L-shaped  pier  with  legs  24  in.  long  and  16  in.  wide.  Required  are: 
(a)  0.32  cu.  yds.  minimum  concrete  for  regular  pier  and  0.41 
cu.  yds.  minimum  for  corner  pier,  (b)  3  No.  6  reinforcing  bars  18 
in.  longer  than  depth  of  pier  (minimum  length  4  ft.  6  in.  per  bar), 
(c)  a  mold  made  from  lumber  or  from  a  20-in.  tile. 

Floor.  Compute  cubic  yards  of  concrete  needed  for  a  floor  4  in. 
thick  by  dividing  the  floor  area  in  square  feet  by  100  and  multiply¬ 
ing  the  result  by  J4.  Tilt-up  buildings  can  have  earth  floors. 

Panels.  One  panel  plus  columns  yields  10  ft.  6  in.  of  wall  width. 
For  each  panel  get:  (a)  1.23  cu.  yds.  concrete,  (b)  5  No.  3  bars 


9  ft.  9  in.  long  for  the  vertical 
grid  with  2  extra  for  each  door 
and  window,  (c)  5  No.  3  bars 

10  ft.  3  in.  long  with  2  extra  for 
each  door  and  window,  ' d )  42 
ft.  of  2  by  4’s  for  casting  form, 
(e)  2  braces  about  15  ft.  long  to 
hold  panels  till  columns  arc 

cast,  (f)  window  and  door  frames  if  desired,  plus  lumber  to  hold 
them  in  the  form,  (g)  about  144  sq.  ft.  of  4-mil  polyethylene  plastic, 
(h)  four  ^  by  6-in.  bolts  for  attaching  tilting  frame  and  two  /a  by 
8-in.  bolts  for  attaching  braces. 

Columns.  All  columns  require:  (a)  three  No.  6  bars.  9  ft.  10  in. 
long,  (b)  two  sheets  of  4-mil  polyethylene  plastic  about  lO/a  ft.  by 
1  ft.,  (c)  12  commercial  form  ties,  and  (d)  12  cleats  to  hold  form 
ties.  Columns  not  forming  corners  further  need:  (a)  0.16  cu.  yds. 
concrete,  (b)  plywood — one  sheet  10  ft.  by  14  in.,  another  10  ft. 
by  10  in.,  and  (c)  two  2  by  4’s,  ten  ft.  long.  Corner  columns  further 
need:  (a)  0.29  cu.  yds.  concrete,  (b)  ply\vood — one  sheet  10  ft. 
by  18  in.,  another  10  ft.  by  16  in.  and  (c)  five  2  by  4’s,  ten  ft.  long. 

TECHNIQUES:  The  piers  of  a  tilt-up  building  are  usually  set 
first  for  easy  maneuvering  while  digging. 

Piers.  Dig  piers  with  the  centers  IO/2  ft.  apart.  Use  a  power  auger, 
and  square  off  the  holes.  Be  sure  piers  extend  below  the  frostline  to 
firm  soil.  Except  for  corner  piers,  the  three  bars  fonn  a  triangle 
with  equal  4J/2-in.  sides.  The  base  of  the  triangle  is  nearest  the 
outside  and  the  point  centers  with  the  panels.  On  corner  piers,  bars 
are  2  in.  from  the  outside  edges  and  9  in.  apart,  and  the  triangle 
points  toward  the  comer. 

Floor.  The  floor  of  the  building  provides  the  casting  surface  for  the 
wall  panels.  It  is  possible  to  prepare  a  sand-casting  bed  for  build¬ 
ings  without  concrete  floors.  Sand-bed  panels  are  harder  to  handle 
and  are  sometimes  raised  with  cranes,  not  tractors. 

Panels.  Place  sheets  of  polyethylene  plastic  on  the  area  of  the  floor 
to  be  covered  by  the  panel  so  panel  won’t  stick  to  floor  after  casting. 


’Tdt-up  Concrete 


FQ  REPORT 


Now  in  one  mower  line 
all  the  features 
farmers  demand ! 


Cuts  clean  . . .  cuts  smooth  . . .  cuts  fast! 
Matches  mowing  to  your  haying  speed! 

No  matter  what  type  of  mower  you  prefer,  you 
get  more  field-proved  features  when  it’s  a  New 
Holland!  For  example,  check  the  quality  features 
of  the  New  Holland  “47”  semi-mounted  Mower: 

•  Heavy-duty  guards  stay  in  line.  Firmly  seated 
against  extra-thick  cutter  bar. 

•  Universal  Hitch  fits  most  popular  make  tractors. 

•  Ledger  plates  are  beveled;  keep  their  sharp,  saw¬ 
tooth  edges. 

•  Pitman  sheave  and  flywheel  are  cast  in  one  piece 
to  absorb  shocks.  Fewer  bent  shafts  and  sheared  keys. 

•  V-belt  sheave  is  quiet;  quickly  adjusted  for  proper 
tension.  Gives  slip  ^lutch  action  without  compli¬ 
cated  adjustments. 

•  Tilt  adjustment  (crank  type)  gives  you  clean  cut¬ 
ting  action  in  a  wide  variety  of  crop  conditions. 

•  Double-hinged  inner  shoe  and  shoe  support,  both 
front  and  back,  give  extra  sturdiness  and  flexibility. 

•  One-piece  welded  frame  has  no  bolts  to  work  loose 
—always  stays  tight. 


“That  one-piece  frame 

sure  stays  tight.” 


"Cutter  bar  tilts  so  I  can  cut 
under  most  crop  conditions.” 


New  Holland  “47“  Semi-Mounted  Mower  whisks  through 
your  crops  with  effortless  speed.  Hook  up  a  New  Holland 
“404”  Crusher  or  “401”  Crimper,  and  you  can  mow  and 
condition  in  one  fast  trip! 

There’s  a  New  Holland  Mower  to  fit  your  needs: 
“47”  semi-mounted,  “45”  fully  mounted  and 
“46”  trail-type.  See  your  New  Holland  dealer 
now;  have  him  demonstrate  the  mower  you  need, 
right  on  your  own  farm!  So  easy  to  own,  too, 
with  his  flexible  finance  plan! 


New  Holland  “46” 
Mower  (Trail-Type), 

attaches  to  almost 


tt  ,,  ■■■»«•  1  •  /-I  tractor  by 

FREE  BOOKLET!  Write  New  Holland  Machine  Co.  dropping  a  pin 

Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corp.,  New  Holland,  Pa.  into  the  drawbar. 


New  HoiiUiJiD  /n  GtBSslahd  Fkttning* 
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Set  the  wood  foinis  so  the  edge  of  the  panel  will  be  7^4  in.  from 
the  outside  face  of  the  piers.  Use  the  inner  reinforcing  bar  of  the 
piers  to  align  and  anchor  the  form.  For  further  stability  also  stake 
and  block  the  forni.  Allow  6  in.  clear  space  between  panels  for  wall 
columns.  Since  panels  are  tilted  outward,  both  corner  panels  can’t 
bc‘  placed  in  tilting  position  at  the  same  time.  Cast  and  tilt  one  of 
the  panels  after  the  other.  Place  6  reinforcing  bars  in  a  2y2-ft. 
square  grid ;  the  other  four  bars  go  along  the  sides  3  in.  from  the 
edge.  Horizontal  bars  are  3  in.  longer  than  the  panel  and  are  held 
in  place  by  slots  made  in  the  frame  about  1  in.  above  the  surface 
of  the  casting  bed.  \Vire  vertical  bars  across  horizontal  bar.>.  Panels 
with  doors  and  windows  should  have  additional  bars  along  each 
side  of  the  opening.  Also  place  short  bars  diagonally  at  the  corners 
of  openings.  Brace  frames  for  doors  and  windows  inside  the  wood 
form  for  the  panel  and  weight  or  stake  them  to  keep  them  from 
floating.  Wrap  bolts  to  which  tilting  frame  will  be  attached  in  poly¬ 
ethylene  for  easy  removal  after  tilting.  The  two  lower  bolts  fasten 
where  the  bars  nearest  the  lower  corners  of  the  panel  intersect.  The 
top  bolts  go  where  the  second  horizontal  bar  from  the  top  and  the 
second  vertical  bars  from  the  sides  intersect.  If  door  or  window 
frames  interfere  with  this  placement  of  tilting  bolts,  be  sure  alter¬ 
native  placement  of  bolt<ris  equidistant  from  the  panel  sides.  Set 
two  permanent  bolts  in  the  top  edge  of  the  panel  for  wall  braces  to 
hook  on  after  tilting.  (These  bolts  will  later  hold  roof  plates.)  Fit 
them  through  slots  cut  into  the  casting  form  of  the  panel. 

Castin".  Order  ready-mi.x  with  at  least  6  sacks  of  cement  per  cubic 
yard.  In  home  mixes,  always  use  water  sparingly.  A  stiff  mix  that 
won’t  run  is  one  of  the  most  important  reejuirements  for  making 
durable  concrete.  Mixing  formula  is  1-2 ^-3  (1  cu.  ft.  cement;  2!4 
cu.  ft.  sand;  3  cii.  ft.  gravel).  Place  concrete  as  you  would  for  any 
flat  surface.  It  is  possible  to  place  polystyrene  or  venniculite  insu¬ 
lation  in  the  concrete.  Provide  holes  for  attaching  feedbunks,  etc., 
after  wall  is  finished,  by  driving  wooden  dowels  wrapped  in  paper 
into  the  concrete  ]nior  to  finishing.  Any  finish  put  on  panels  lying 
flat  will  show  on  the  outside  of  the  building  after  erection.  Cure 


The  tilting  frame  is  what  makes  tilt-up  wall  construction  possible  using 
power  from  farm  equipment.  It  consists  of  four  converging  legs,  usually 
constructed  from  pipe.  The  top  legs  may  be  made  adjustable  by  fitting  a 
I'/i-in.  pipe  inside  a  2-in.  pipe.  A  single  Yi-in.  bole  in  the  lYt-in.  pipe  is 
aligned  with  a  set  screw  in  one  of  a  number  of  ^-in.  boles  in  tbc  2-in.  pipe. 
The  bottom  legs  arc  attached  to  the  bolts  in  the  panel  by  a  hinge,  so  they 
can  be  connected  while  the  frame  lies  on  its  side.  Then  the  frame  is  lifted 
upright  and  the  top  legs  are  attached.  The  bolts  holding  the  frame  to  the 
panel  are  wrapped  in  polyethylene  plastic  fastened  with  a  rubber  band,  so 
that  they  are  removable  after  tbe  panel  is  tilted.  The  bolts  are  wired  to 
intersections  of  reinforcing  bars  inside  the  panel.  A  chain  is  hooked 
betw  een  the  top  legs  and  the  Yi-in.  cable,  53-ft.  long,  used  to  pull  the  frame 
is  tied  to  the  chain.  From  there  it  pas.ses  over  the  point  where  the  legs  of 
the  frame  meet,  to  the  tractor.  A  steady,  even  pull  is  needed  for  tilting. 


You'll  save  more  of 
the  leaves  this  way” 


“And  I’ll  be  able  to  bale 
a  lot  sooner!  UfUjk 


New  Holland  "404”  Crusher  maintains  constant  spring  pressure  to 
avoid  overcrushing.  Exclusive  pickup  height  adjustment  brings 
throat  opening  closer  to  ground.  Hooks  up  to  a  New  Holland  “47” 
Mower,  so  you  can  mow  and  crush  in  one  operation. 


New  Holland  "401”  Crimper  crimps  stems  with  smooth  meshing 
action.  Leaves  a  light,  fluffy,  fast-drying  swath.  Hooks  up  to  a  New 
Holland  “47”  Mower,  so  you  can  mow  and  crimp  in  one  trip! 


Pick  your  way 
to  save  a  haying  day! 


Crimp  it  or  crush  it . . . 

New  Holland  offers  you  a  choice! 

Which  do  you  prefer  .  .  .  crimping  or  crushing? 
Either  way,  you  can  save  up  to  50%  in  curing 
time  with  these  New  Holland  Hay  Conditioners. 

Humid  area  or  dry — it  makes  no  difference.  Hay 
conditioning  will  help  you  cure  your  hay  faster, 
more  evenly.  And  you’ll  get  better  hay,  too,  richer 
in  the  proteins  that  mean  bigger  profits  for  you. 
That’s  because  New  Holland  Hay  Conditioners— 
“404”  Crusher  or  “401”  Crimper— save  precious 
feed  value,  give  you  dependable  performance  when 
every  moment  counts! 

See  your  New  Holland  dealer  soon.  Ask  him  to 
help  you  select  and  to  demonstrate  the  condi¬ 
tioner  that’s  right  for  your  farm.  Easy  to  own, 
too,  thanks  to  his  flexible  finance  plan! 

FREE  BOOKLET  —write  New  Holland  Machine 
Company  Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corporation, 
New  Holland,  Pa. 
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panels  at  least  5  days  before  tilting.  Polyethylene  plastic  makes  a 
good  cover.  Plastic  sprays  for  curing  can  be  used  after  tilting. 
Tiltin".  Strip  wooden  casting  form  from  panels  before  attaching 
tilting  frame.  The  tilting  frame  has  four  legs.  The  bottom  legs 
( 1 1/2  ft.  long)  are  9*4  ft.  apart  and  meet  10  ft.  above  the  panel. 
The  plane  of  the  triangle  they  fonn  with  the  panel  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  panel.  The  top  legs  (attached  to  bolts  in  the  panel  7  ft.  above 
the  bottom  legs)  meet  the  junction  of  the  bottom  legs,  and  all  four 
legs  are  bolted  together.  One  of  the  bottom  legs  extends  four  feet 
beyond  the  point  where  the  legs  meet,  as  a  handle  for  the  frame. 
Top  legs  often  are  telescoping  sections  of  pipe  that  can  be  extended 
and  then  set  with  screws  at  varying  positions.  When  lifting  bolts  are 
moved  from  their  normal  positions,  telescoping  legs  are  a  must. 
For  details  on  tilting  see  diagram  on  page  22. 

To  keep  slab  from  tilting  past  upright  position,  place  a  wooden 
horse  so  it  will  catch  frame  handle  when  panel  is  upright.  Place 
two  braces  that  have  strips  of  28-gage  metal  nailed  to  them.  The 
metal  strips  are  bored  to  hook  into  bolts  projecting  from  top  edge 
of  panel,  to  hold  each  panel  till  columns  are  placed.  Both  braces  are 
on  the  outside.  Don’t  disconnect  tractor  from  cable  till  braces  are 
finnly  in  place.  Then  remove  the  frame  and  the  bolts  that  held 
it  to  the  panel.  Fill  holes  with  mortar.  Wall  sections  properly 
aligned  when  cast  will  line  up  after  erection  if  the  floor  is  fairly 
level.  Floors  with  slope  may  cause  slippage,  but  this  can  be  cor¬ 
rected  with  prying  bars.  Panels  weigh  1  Ya  tons. 

Columns.  Hang  jjolyethylene  bond  breaker  along  the  end  of  each 
panel  so  panels  won’t  stick  to  the  columns.  This  gives  columns 
space  to  expand  after  being  placed.  W'ire  reinforcing  bars  to  the 
extensions  on  the  reinforcing  bars  of  the  pier.  \Vrap  the  stubs  of 
horizontal  reinforcing  bars  protruding  from  the  panels  with  poly¬ 
ethylene  to  further  prevent  bonding.  To  make  the  casting  form, 
set  2  by  4’s  on  edge  2  in.  back  from  the  ends  of  the  panels.  This 
will  make  the  column  |jrotrude  3^  in.  from  the  wall  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  building,  but  flush  with  the  wall  panels  on  the  inside. 
Complete  the  form  with  the  narrower  piece  of  plywood  on  the 


inside  and  the  wider  one  over  the  edge  of  the  2  by  4’s  on  the  ou  t- 
side  of  the  column.  Space  cleats  on  top  of  the  plywood  and  tie  them 
with  commercial  form  ties  or  10-gage  aluminum  wire.  As  you  place 
concrete  in  the  form,  spade  well  to  prevent  honeycombing.  Tap 
forms  with  a  heavy  hammer  to  help  compaction. 

Corner  columns.  Corner  columns  are  larger  than  the  others.  The 
outside  faces  of  corner  columns  will  be  12  in.  by  12  in.  Again,  set 
two  2  by  4’s  on  edge  2  in.  back  from  the  edge  of  each  panel.  Two 
more  lengths  of  lumber  lie  with  their  sides  along  the  inside  face  of 
the  panel  protruding  past  the  panels  enough  to  form  a  corner.  The 
fifth  length  of  lumber  holds  the  other  edges  of  the  two  pieces  of 
plywood,  which  form  the  outside  faces  of  the  column.  (There  is  no 
plywood  on  the  inside  faces  of  corner  columns.  The  inside  corner 
is  formed  by  the  2  by  4’s,  as  stated  above.)  Keep  wall  braces  in 
place  at  least  two  days  till  columns  are  firm  enough  to  support  wall 
panels.  Column  construction  provides  support  for  a  dear-span  roof, 
so  any  partitions  built  inside  of  the  building  can  be  made  removable. 
COST:  Costs  vary  with  the  amount  of  work  necessary  after  panels 
are  in  place.  A  100  by  32  ft.  o|X‘n-front  cattle  shelter  built  in  Ohio 
last  summer  cost  $1.16  per  sq.  ft.  It  included  aluminum  roofing  and 
aluminum  siding  between  the  panels  and  the  roof.  .An  1 1,036  scj.  ft. 
insulated  poultry  house  in  New  York  cost  $1.81  per  sq.ft.  Both  these 
buildings  have  earth  floors  and  wall  jianels  were  raised  with  a 
crane.  Crane  rental  is  included  in  cost  figures. 

Note:  The  Portland  Cement  .Association,  33  W.  Grand  .Avenue,  Chicago, 
has  a  pamphlet  on  construction  details  for  tilt-up  concrete  buildings  avail¬ 
able,  as  does  the  Texas  .Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  College  Station, 
Texas.  The  University  of  Nebraska  has  complete  instructions  for  building 
a  tilt-up  grain  storage,  cattle  shed  and  hog  shelter  and  is  preparing  direc¬ 
tions  for  a  machine  shed.  Plans  utilizing  roof  trusses  spaced  4  ft.  apart  with 
a  4  on  12  slope  and  showing  both  glue-nail  and  ring-bolt  construction  are 
available  from  the  department  of  agricultural  engineering,  Riley-Robb 
Hall,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  'S’ork.  Details  show  windows,  doors, 
bracing,  paving  and  a  complete  bill  of  materials.  This  Cornell  set  costs  75c. 
Plans  for  tilt-up  Concrete  Self-feeding  horizontal  silos  are  given  in  Special 
Circular  No.  426,  .Agricultural  Extension  Service,  University  of  Tennessee, 
Knoxville.  Complete  plans  for  the  poultry  house  mentioned  above  also 
are  available  from  Cornell  and  cost  75c. 


Rakes 

“whistle-clean” 
anywhere  I 


New  offset  wheels,  “floating'*  basket, 
prevent  tooth  breakage,  too. 

From  New  Holland:  the  advanced  Model 
56  Rolabar  Rake!  Its  cleaner  raking  action 
puts  more  hay— more  dollars— into  the 
windrow.  Saves  nutrient-rich  leaves,  blos¬ 
soms,  to  cut  feed  supplement  costs. 

QUALITY  YOU  CAN  SEE 

•  NEW  OFFSET  WHEELS,  “FLOATING”  BASKET, 
give  cleaner,  smoother  raking;  protect  teeth. 

•  “rolabar”  action  exposes  stems  to  the  air 
for  quicker  drying. 

•  BOTH  GROUND  WHEELS  DRIVE— the  “56”  con¬ 
tinues  to  rake  on  either  right  or  left  turns. 

•  FAST— rakes  full  8-foot  swath  up  to  8  mph. 

•  LESS  HAY  MOVEMENT  saves  leaves  and  blos¬ 
soms;  rakes  at  full  right  angle. 

•  LIGHT-TO-TIGHT  WINDROWS  through  easy 
crank  adjustment. 

•  PATENTED  SPRING-LOADED  JACK  makes  hook- 
up  fast,  easy. 


Model  56  Rolabar  Rake  gently  lifts  and  rolls  mowed  hay  into  light,  fluffy 
for  fast,  even  curing.  Saves  nutrient-filled  leaves  and  blossoms. 


“Those  wheels  let  you  get 
hay  other  rakes  miss!” 


"One  grease  job  keeps 
it  rolling  all  summer!" 


HIDDEN  QUALITY,  TOO! 

•  EXCLUSIVE  100-ACRE  LUBRICATION 
saves  time,  trouble. 

•  SEALED  TINE  BAR  AND  REEL  BEAR¬ 
INGS  give  lifetime  lube-free  service. 

•  NO  IDLERS,  BELTS  OR  CHAIN  LINKS 
to  tighten  or  replace. 

•  REPLACING  TINES  IS  EASY.  Inexpen¬ 
sive  tines  may  be  replaced  individually. 


Ask  your  New  Holland  dealer  to 
demonstrate  the  “56”  Rolabar  Rake 
on  your  own  farm;  check  his  flex¬ 
ible  finance  plan.  See  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  owning  New  Holland 
quality! 

FREE  BOOKLET!  Write  New  Holland 
Machine  Company  Division  of 
Sperry  Rand  Corporation,  New 
Holland,  Pennsylvania. 
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Modern  buildings  for  modern 
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If  storage  space  rentals  are  eating  into  yonr  grain  profits,  you  can 
change  the  cost  picture  with  a  functional  Stran-Steel  huikling  lor 
a  inininunn  initial  investment.  Sealing  grain  in  a  Cirain-Master 
puts  a  ceiling  on  costs,  lake  the  Grain-Master  2-1  with  a  10,000- 
hushel  capacity.  It’ll  reduce  your  storage  costs  to  a  nickel  a  bushel 
from  the  13.4^  a  bushel  farmers  must  pay  at  current  levels  for 
sealing  their  crops  and  taking  a  warehouse  reteipt  each  year. 
Savings  could  amount  to  S850  per  year  —  year  alter  year!  And, 
Stran-Steel’s  experience  is  that  the  farmer  can  match  the  elevator 
or  warehouseman  in  keeping  his  grain  in  good  condition. 

Get  these  advantages  when  you  store  on  your  farm: 

•  No  waiting  at  the  elevator  during  the  harvest  season  rush 

•  Grain  is  at  hand  for  feeding  or  selling  at  the  highest  market  price 

•  Grain  stored  on  tlie  farm  is  readily  resealed  when  desired 

•  Stran-Steel  grain  storage  buildings  are  multi-purpose  buildings 
that  work  for  you  the  year  around 


Tji’o  sizes  to  fit  any  farm  or  ranch  needs. 


GM-44 

Ranch  Size 


STRAN-STEEL  storage  buildings  to  fit  any  bushel  requirement  go 
up  in  a  hurry  and  are  up  to  stay.  Sturdy  double-wall  construction 
(optional  at  slight  extra  cost)  prevents  breakthroughs  and  affords 
extra  weather  protection  that  sim|)lifies  the  aeration  process.  The 
steejj  roof  slope  of  the  Grain-Master  matches  the  natural  slope  of 
the  grain,  adding  to  capacity  and  eliminating  extra  handling. 
.And,  unlike  round  bins,  the  Grain-Master  is  entirely  suitable  for 
equipment  storage  or  general  utility  purposes  when  it  is  not 
needetl  for  grain  storage. 


YOUR  STRAN-STEEL  DEALER  can  furnish  a  storage  unit  complete 
with  aeration  system  for  dry  grain  or  an  automatic  drying  system 
for  high-moisture  grain  or  ear  corn.  The  drying  system  capitalizes 
on  maximum  use  of  natural  air  for  minimum-cost  drying  and,  with 
suj)plcmental  heaters,  it  automatically  corrects  for  adverse  drying 
coiulitions.  Backed  by  years  of  researcli.and  field  use,  these  systems 
are  designed  to  meet  U.S.l)..-\.  recommendations  for  safe  grain 
storage  and  conditioning. 


CHOOSE  from  ten  Stran-Satin  colors  for  handsome  as  well  as 
functional  storage  buildings.  Baked  on  at  the  factory,  the  protec¬ 
tive  maintenance-free  color  is  on  to  stay.  (Stran-Satin  heat  rellect- 
ing  white  roofs  help  keep  the  grain  cool  and  in  good  condition.) 


GRAIN-MASTER  CORN  STORAGE  ON  THE  FARM 


Mail  the  coupon  or  see  your  Stran-Steel  Dealer  for  one-stop  service— planning,  building  and  financing! 


8tran-8t*al  Corporation,  Dept.  PQ-3,  Detroit  29,  Michigan 

Please  rush  new  Farm  Structures  Planning  Guide  and  information  on  Grain-Master  buildings.  I’m  interested  in  a 
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n  Student 

Address 

Phone 

City.  State 
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^^Stilbosol  gives  us  an  extra 


V2  lb.  daily  gain 


ff 


‘‘That’s  for  both  steers  and  heifers,  too. 
/  know  that  sounds  high,  hut  that’s 
what  I  estimated  they  did  last  year,” 
reports  Jack  Dunlap,  Professional  Farm 
Manager,  Williamsport,  Ohio. 

“I  quit  feeding  Stilbosol  for  a  spell 
last  year.  Went  back  to  it,  though. 
Why?  Because  I’m  in  this  business 
to  make  money  and  Stilbosol  helps 
me  make  it. 

“I  own  nine  farms  and  manage 
another  twenty-two.  About  12,000 
acres  in  all.  We’ve  got  800  cows  and 
feed  out  1 ,200  to  1 ,500  head  of  cattle 
a  year.  We  also  raise  10,000  hogs  a 
year.  We  sell  cattle  every  month. 
We’ve  got  to.  And  my  steers  never 


did  better  than  this  winter  (1961).” 
Jack  Dunlap  is  a  man  who  speaks 
with  authority.  He  is  a  thirty-two- 
year  veteran  in  the  cattle  feeding 
business  and  is  past  president  of  the 
Ohio  Farm  Managers’  Association. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  American 
Farm  Managers’  Association  and  a 
graduate  of  Ohio  State  University. 

“You’ve  got  to  keep  abreast  of  things 
in  this  business.  And  that  includes 
fertilizing  for  a  good  corn  crop,  good 
breeding  practices,  practical  farm 
management;  and  you’ve  got  to  take 
advantage  of  developments  like  Stil¬ 
bosol.  I’ll  tell  you  one  thing.  I  know 
Stilbosol  makes  me  money,”  Jack 
concluded. 


After  seven  years, 
Stilbosol  continues  to 
give  feeders  on 
extra  15%  gain  on 
10%  less  feed. 


(diethylstilbestrol  premix) 


Makers  of  HYOROMIX®  (S.  hygroseopieui  fermentation  products) 

ELANCO  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  •  A  DIVISION  OF  ELI  LILLY  AND  COMPANY  •  INDIANAPOLIS  6,  INDIANA 
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equipment.  Cat  Diesel  Tractors  are  thrifty — they  burn  lowest 
cost  No.  2  furnace  oil.  Of  course,  they  can  also  burn  more 
expensive  diesel  fuels,  but  they’re  not  required.  They’re  easier 
to  care  for:  lifetime  lubricated  rollers  and  idlers;  mess-free 
dry-type  air  cleaners.  And  they’re  easy  to  operate:  choice  of 
push-button  direct-electric  starting  or  independent  gasoline 
starting  engine.  All  controls  are  easy  and  natural,  power 
boosted  where  necessary. 

Have  your  Caterpillar  Dealer  show  you  the  many  quality 
features — explain  how  quality  makes  just  as  big  a  difference 
in  tractors  as  it  does  in  livestock! 


Lane  Rhodes  understands  the  meaning  of  quality.  He  owns 
a  choice  ranch  near  Paso  Robles,  California . . .  the  Vaquero 
Water  Ranch.  He  raises  quality  registered  Polled  Herefords 
and  proves  that  quality  is  reflected  in  faster  gains,  lower  costs 
per  pound.  Cattlemen  come  from  miles  around  to  bid  on 
them  at  local  auctions  or  at  the  ranch. 

Quality  is  equally  important  in  selecting  equipment,  Lane 
has  found.  This  philosophy  has  paid  off  in  many  ways.  With 
the  aid  of  his  two  Cat  track-type  Tractors,  he  has  built  the 
ranch  into  a  highly  productive  and  profitable  operation. 

He  uses  his  Cat  D6  Tractor  for  the  heavy-duty  work  — 
discing,  harrowing,  pulling  a  harvester,  often  running  it 
around  the  clock  during  rush  seasons.  Proving  that  quality 
does  count,  his  D6  operated  9000  service  hours  before  over¬ 
haul!  Another  example  of  how  quality  equipment  pays  off: 
Lane’s  older  Cat  Fifteen  Tractor — now  27  years  old — is  still 
regarded  as  the  "handyman”  tractor  around  the  ranch  for  its 
ability  to  work  around  the  feedlots,  handle  medium  sized 
jobs,  etc. 

Just  as  quality  bloodlines  pay  off  in  livestock,  in  terms  of 
lowest  of  all  final  costs — higher  profits,  so  does  it  pay  off  for 


CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  CO.,  GENERAL  OFFICES,  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS,  U.  S.  A. 


SCE  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  A  COMPLETE  UNE  OF  QUAUTY-BUILT 
FARM  TRACTORS  AND  EARTHMOVING  EQUIPMENT 


THE  PROBLEM:  To  meet  the 
threat  of  a  serious  cattle  disease ; 
one  which  is  of  major  propor¬ 
tions  in  the  entire  southern 
United  States,  California  and 
parts  of  the  intermountain  area, 
and  which  seems  poised  to 
spread  throughout  the  country. 

BACKGROUND:  Anaplasmosis  is  a  disease  which  destroys  the 
red  blood  cells  in  cattle.  It  was  first  reported  in  South  Africa  in 
1910.  Until  it  was  identified  as  a  separate  disease  in  the  United 
States  in  1926  it  was  thought  to  be  a  phase  of  piroplasmosis,  the 
old  Texas  fever.  But  Te.xas.  or  tick  fever,  has  been  eradicated  in 
this  country  with  the  almost  complete  extermination  of  the  tick 
which  transmitted  it,  while  anaplasmosis  is  causing  greater  losses 
each  succeeding  year.  Only  the  ruminants  seem  to  be  susceptible 
to  the  disease  and  it  is  very  rarely  reported  in  sheep.  Other  domestic 
animals  and  man  are  not  known  to  be  susceptible  to  it. 

In  anaplasmosis  a  microscopic  body  ( Ana  plasma  mar  finale) 
which  gets  into  the  bloodstream,  enters  the  red  blood  cell  and 
destroys  it.  The  anaplasma  is  a  parasite.  Further  than  that  we 
know  very  little  about  it. 

In  acute  cases  the  cattle  run  a  high  temperature  and  turn  pale 
or  yellowish  around  the  eyes.  They  may  stagger  some  as  they  walk 
and  they  have  a  difficult  time  breathing.  As  high  as  fifty  percent 
of  acute  cases  result  in  death.  In  most  cases  death  is  probably 
caused  by  suffocation  brought  about  by  the  inability  of  the  blood 
to  carry  oxygen  because  of  the  destruction  of  the  red  cells. 

While  anaplasmosis  attacks  cattle  of  all  ages,  young  stock  seldom 
show  any  of  the  signs  of  the  disease.  Only  individuals  10  to  12 
months  of  age  and  over  are  subject  to  the  acute  form.  Those  which 
recover,  as  well  as  those  which  contract  the  subacute  form  when 
young,  commonly  remain  infected  with  the  anaplasma  bodies  for 
years  afterward.  These  apparently  healthy  animals  are  carriers, 
and  a  continual  source  of  infection. 

TRANSMISSION:  The  disease  is  spread  by  tbe  introduction 
into  a  healthy  animal  of  blood  from  an  infected  animal.  Ticks, 
biting  flies,  mosquitoes  and  other  insects  are  the  chief  agents  in  this 
transmission — the  vectors.  Man,  himself,  is  far  from  innocent.  De¬ 
horning,  castration,  earmarking,  vaccination  and  similar  blood¬ 
lettings,  ev'en  of  minor  pro|}ortions,  afford  opportunities  for  the 
transmission  of  the  anaplasma-infected  blood  to  healthy  animals. 
RECCKJNITION:  Anaplasmosis  is  difficult  to  diagnose.  Its  symp¬ 
toms  are  easily  confused  with  leptospirosis  and  other  diseases. 
The  only  positive  checks  currently  in  use  arc  a  microscopic  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  blood  of  the  animal  with  an  ap|)arently  acute  case; 
or  the  use  of  the  newly  developed  conij)lement-fixation  test  to 
discover  carriers.  The  anaplasma  can  be  seen  in  the  red  cells  of 
the  acutely  afflicted  animal  but  not  in  the  blood  of  the  carrier 
animal.  This  is  why  the  comjjlenient-fixation  test  is  necessary’  for 
the  discovery'  of  carriers. 

The  disease  sneaks  up  on  a  herd  like  a  time  bomb.  It  takes  about 
four  weeks  from  the  time  tbe  anaj)lasma  are  introduced  into  the 
blood  until  the  cattle  show  signs  of  sickness.  Then  the  attack  breaks 
forth  violently.  Infected  animals  run  a  high  fever,  they  are  mark¬ 
edly  depressed,  their  breathing  is  labored,  they  have  a  staggering 
gait,  they  become  pale  or  yellow 
around  the  eyes,  and  some  may- 
have  an  inclination  to  attack  any¬ 
one  who  approaches  them.  Blood 
drawn  from  them  is  thin  and  wat¬ 
ery'.  .Animals  may  be  found  dead 
without  any  previous  visible  symp¬ 
toms.  Abortions  may  occur  due  to 
the  high  temperatures  and  lack  of 
oxygen  in  the  blood.  After  a  few 
days  the  attack  abates  and  those 
animals  which  sur\'ive  remain  car¬ 
riers  and  a  potential  source  of  in¬ 
fection.  To  justify  a  suspicion  of 
anaplasmosis  the  following  condi¬ 
tions  should  be  present :  The  cattle 
are  usually  past  yearling  age; 


there  are  usually  symptoms  of 
anemia  and  icterus ;  the  time  of 
year  should  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  the  attacks  occurring 
chiefly  in  summer  and  early  fall ; 
and  there  should  be  anaplasma- 
carrier  cattle  in  the  area. 
TREATMENT:  Present  meth¬ 
ods  of  treatment  are  not  always  satisfactory.  Any  exercise  or  excite¬ 
ment  may  cause  immediate  death  to  animals  in  an  acute  condition. 

There  are  no  do-it-yourself  kits  for  the  treatment  of  anaplas¬ 
mosis.  First  a  laboratory  examination  of  the  blood  is  required  to 
determine  whether  the  animal  is  affected.  Then  it  takes  all  the 
skill  of  a  veterinarian  to  pidl  sick  animals  through. 

Fair  to  good  residts  have  been  obtained  in  the  treatment  of  acute 
cases  by  the  use  of  antibiotics,  particularly  chlortetracycline  and 
oxvtetracycline.  The  dose  is  given  intravenously  to  get  the  anti¬ 
biotic  into  the  bhxxlstream  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Usual 
dose  is  1  gram  per  1 .000  pounds  live  weight  of  the  animal.  Blood 
transfusions  are  sometimes  helpful  in  acute  cases — carrier  cattle 
can  even  be  used  for  donoi-s.  Cost  limits  transfusions  except  in  the 
case  of  very  valuable  breeding  animals. 

Whether  carrier  cattle  can  be  cured  is  something  of  a  question  at 
this  time.  Some  veterinarians  and  research  workers  are  of  the 
opinion  that  no  known  drugs  are  capable  of  knocking  the  ana¬ 
plasma  bodies  out  of  carrier  cattle.  Dr.  W.  E.  Brock  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Pathology,  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Okla¬ 
homa  State  University,  however,  states,  “carrier  cattle  may  be 
cured  of  the  infection  by  sufficiently  large  doses  of  tetracycline 
antibiotics.  The  parenteral  injection  of  5  mg.  of  tetracycline  per 
pound  of  body  weight  daily  for  10  days,  or  the  same  daily  dosage 
orally  for  60  days,  will  destroy  carrier  infection.  The  high  oral 
dosage  will  cause  diarrhea,  anorexia  and  weight  loss  for  the  first 
week,  but  the  cattle  return  to  normal  rapidly  after  that  time.  The 
antibiotic  food  should  be  kept  before  them  during  this  time.” 
CONTROL  AND  PRE\  ENTION:  The  key  to  control  and  pre¬ 
vention  lies  in  reducing  the  possibilities  for  transfer  of  blood  from 
diseased  and  carrier  animals  to  susceptible  cattle.  This  dictates 
such  measun's  as  proper  sanitary'  techniques  in  dehorning,  castrat¬ 
ing,  and  so  on;  the  control  and  eradication,  if  possible,  of  all 
arthropod  vectors-  -the  ticks,  mosquitoes,  horseflies,  deerflies,  etc., 
which  can-y  blood  from  diseased  to  susceptible  animals;  and  tbe 
identification  and  isolation  of  sick  and  carrier  cattle. 

.All  knives,  saws,  needles  and  other  instruments  should  be  wiped 
and  sterilized  before  and  after  each  individual  use. 

Insect  control  should  be  practiced:  spraying,  draining  surface 
water  in  pastures  to  reduce  the  mosquito  i)opiilation,  and  brush 
control  to  eliminate  the  gathering  places  of  horseflies  and  deerflies. 

Oral  dosage  during  the  anaplasmosis  season  of  0..^  mg.  of  the 
tetracycline  antibiotics  per  pound  of  body  weight,  is  suggest('d  by 
Dr.  Brock  as  a  method  of  |)revention.  The  drug  may  be  given 
mixed  with  feed  or  with  a  pasture  supplement. 

The  final  step  is  the  use  of  the  newly  standardized  USDA  com- 
jflement-fixation  test  to  discover  carriers.  Tlie  reactors  can  then 
be  isolated  or  sent  to  slaughter.  A  sample  of  blood  is  sent  to  a  state 
laboratory  wh('re  the  test  is  made.  The  results  are  obtainable 

within  24  hourse  after  the  labora¬ 
tory'  receives  the  sample.  The  .Ana¬ 
plasmosis  Research  Laboratory', 
Texas  .A.  and  M.  College,  working 
in  conjunction  with  the  USDA’s 
Animal  Disease  Eradication  Divi¬ 
sion,  Animal  Research  Service,  ha.« 
just  completed  the  production  of 
4  million  units  of  antigen  for  use 
in  these  tests.  Dr.  Ted  E.  Franklin 
has  been  in  charge  of  this  work  at 
Texas  A.  and  M. 

While  the  tests  are  now  avail¬ 
able  on  a  field  scale  in  only  a  few 
states,  it  is  expected  that  they  will 
soon  be  available  wherever  car- 
{Continued  on  page  134) 
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AMERICA’S  LEADING  FARMERS  AGREE: 


The  bright  profitable  future 
of  your  hvestock  operation 

is  here  now ! 


i 


HERE^S  HOW  YOU  CAN  PRODUCE  MORE 
MEAT  AND  MILK  AT  A  LOWER  COST  OF  PRODUCTION 


The 

Harvestore*  System 

of  mechanically  storing  and  feeding 
grain  and  forage  crops 

The  Harvestore  System  is  the  challenging  more  meat  and  milk  on  the  same  acres,  with 
answer  to  the  price-cost  squeeze  facing  many  less  labor,  and  at  a  lower  cost  of  production — is 
livestock  ranchers  and  farmers  like  yourself.  the  Harvestore  way.  Read  why  and  how  the 
Thousands  of  other  livestock  operators  have  Harvestore  System  can  make  your  livestock 
found  that  the  cmly  way  they  can  produce  future  a  bright  and  profitable  one. 


Why  HARVESTORE  is  the  heart  of  a 
new  concept  of  livestock  farming 

The  quality  of  the  forage  and  grain  you  feed,  the  flexibility  of  your 
storage  facilities,  and  sharply  reducing  labor  requirements  de¬ 
termine,  in  a  large  part,  the  profit  you  make  in  the  meat  and  milk 
you  produce.  Harvestore  is  a  scientific  crop-processing  unit  de¬ 
signed  to  maintain  crop  quality  in  storage,  feeding  flexibility- and 
diminish  labor  needs. 

Harvestore's  exclusive  principle  of  "oxygen -free” 
sealed  storage  provides  peak  nutritional  goodness  during 
storage  and  processing  for  forage  and  high-moisture  grain  crops, 
so  they  maintain  maximum  nutritional  value  when  they  are  ready 
for  feeding.  Here’s  how  it  works.  Unlike  conventional  storage 
units  which  allow  air  to  frequently  contact  feed  and  cause  spoilage, 
the  HARVESTORE  compensates  for  the  necessary  air  pressure 
changes  that  take  place  in  any  storage  unit.  It  does  this  by 
"breathing”  air  in  and  out  of  its  exclusive  breather-bag  system. 
Air  contained  in  the  bag  can’t  touch  the  feed  and  cause  spoilage. 

Harvestore’s  exclusive  sweep-arm  bottom  un¬ 
loader  handles  both  forage  as  Haylage  in  the  40%  moisture 
range  or  high  moisture  corn  .  .  .  providing  unequalled  flexibility 
in  farm  crop  feeding.  This  combination  of  oxygen-free  storage  and 
bottom  unloading  brings  true  and  dep>endable  automation  to  the 
storing  and  handling  of  any  feed  crop  .  .  .  and  provides  new  profit¬ 
making  possibilities  for  any  livestock  farmer. 


How  the  HARVESTORE  System  can 
make  more  money  for  you 

Cut  field  and  crop  losses  by  harvesting  and  storing  forage 
and  grain  crops  at  the  peak  of  their  nutritive  value — not  when  the 
weather  dictates.  Picking  corn  early  at  20-30%  moisture  levels 
and  storing  in  a  HARVESTORE  saves  up  to  18%  of  the  crop 
normally  lost  through  conventional  harvesting  and  storing.  For¬ 
age  stored  in  a  HARVESTORE  as  Haylage  results  in  savings  of 
up  to  20%  normally  lost  through  conventional  hay  harvesting. 

Save  time  and  reduce  labor  by  eliminating  costly  field  and 
extra  handling  operations.  Shell  or  grind  corn  directly  from  the 
field  into  a  HARVESTORE.  Put  up  hay  as  Haylage  with  fewer 
field  operations  .  .  .  and  with  only  the  turn  of  a  switch,  cattle  are 
fed  in  mere  minutes. 

Save  feed  costs.  College  tests  performed  only  in  a  HARVE¬ 
STORE  show  that  HARVESTORE  high-moisture  ground  ear 
corn  produced  the  same  beef  gains  at  3^  less  cost  per  lb.  of  gain 
compared  with  crib- stored  ground  ear  corn.  Beef  cattle  fed 
HARVESTORE  Haylage  produced  2.18  lbs.  of  gain  per  day — 
without  any  supplement,  corn  or  grain. 

Now,  Harvestore  provides  expert  feedlot  planning. 

Why  take  chances  on  a  feedlot  that  may  not  be  designed  for 
maximum  efficiency  ...  or  rely  on  advice  that  is  not  qualified  to 
consider  or  coordinate  all  necessary  phases  of  feedlot  feed  handling. 
MAIL  THE  HANDY  POSTAGE-FREE  POSTCARD  TODAY  FOR  FULL  IN¬ 
FORMATION  ON  harvestore’s  feedlot  plans  service. 


A.  O.  Smith  Corporation  H-162 

Harvestore  Producta  Diviaion 

Dept.  FQ-51 

Kankakee,  Illinoia 

Pleaae  aend  me  without  charge: 

BHarveatore  Feedlot  Plana  Book  □  Harveatore  Farm  Profit  Plan  Book 
Harveatore  High  Moiature  Com  Booklet  Q  Harveatore  Haylage  Booklet 
Q  College  and  “On  the  Farm”  Teat  Reaulta 

NAME. _ 

TOWN _ RFD _ 

COUNTY _ STATE _ 


START  YOUR 
HARVESTORE 
PROGRAM  NOW! 

Don’t  let  financing  hold  up  your  starting 
a  HARVESTORE  PROGRAM  for 
increased  profits.  If  local  financing  ia 
not  available,  your  dealer  will  be  happy  to 
present  the  outstanding  A.  O.  Smith 
Harvestore  Purchase  Plan. 


Here’s  “Farm  Proof”  that 
the  Harvestore  System  pays  off  in 
more  livestock  profits! 


.  .  .  (TEAR  OUT  ALONG  PERFORATED  LINES)  .  .  . 


Haylage  and  high  moisture  corn  produced  3.27 
lbs.  beef  gains  per  day. 

“Feeding  triala  on  our  farm  showed  that  cattle  fed 
Haylage  and  high  moisture  corn  from  two  Harve- 
stores  averaged  3.27  lbs.  of  gain  per  day,  at  a  feed 
cost  of  $10.41  per  hundred  lbs.  of  gain.  Our  cattle 
did  much  better  on  this  ration  than  they  did  on  corn 
silage  or  hay  plus  corn  and  supplement.” 

GUY  WILSON,  Kokomo,  Indiana 


40>cow  Brown  Swiss  herd  averaged  10,228  lbs. 
of  4.4  milk  with  452  lbs.  butterfat. 


illV  KSI 


“I  can  rely  on  my  Harvestore  to  keep  a  constant 
supply  of  good  feed  on  hand  all  the  year  ’round.  I 
would  never  go  back  to  the  old  way  of  pasturing  a 
few  months  in  the  summer  and  feeding  hay  or  green 
chop  the  rest  of  the  year.  Haylage  is  the  best  feed 
and  Harvestore  offers  the  best  feeding  system  that 
ever  came  out.” 


CLARENCE  IMHOFF,  Roanoke,  Illinois 


Cattle  got  more  good  out  of  high  moisture  corn. 

“You  should  see  my  cattle  go  for  Harvestore  high- 
moisture  shelled  corn.  They  like  its  flavor  and  stay 
on  full  feed  right  up  to  the  day  they  put  on  the  last 
pound  of  finish.  I  think  my  Harvestore  is  the  most 
complete  automatic  feeding  system  I  can  buy.” 

J.  E.  FLANAGAN,  Quincy,  Washington 


Maintained  D.H.I.A.  herd  average  of  13,000  lbs. 
milk  and  472  lbs.  butterfat  with  no  supplement. 

“I  believe  my  protein  savings  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
I  cut  my  alfalfa  in  the  bud  stage,  at  its  highest  pro¬ 
tein  content,  before  I  put  it  up  in  my  Harvestore  as 
Haylage.  My  cows  also  like  the  sweet,  fermented 
flavor  of  Harvestore  high-moisture  ground  ear  com.” 
ALVA  SELCK,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 


I  now  feed  700  hogs  with  less  labor  than  it  took  to 
feed  200  hogs. 

“It  only  takes  3  minutes  a  day  to  feed  my  700  hogs, 
whereas  it  took  an  hour  for  200  hogs  l^fore  I  in¬ 
stalled  my  Harvestore.  I  paid  for  half  my  Harvestore 
by  feeding  70^  high  moisture  corn  one  year,  and  am 
convinced  that  the  other  half  was  paid  by  increasing 
the  number  of  hogs  I  can  handle  on  my  farm.” 

L.  V.  WARNER,  Pierceton,  Indiana 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  A  BETTER 
LIVESTOCK  FUTURE 


h 


orking^  with  several  financial  institutions, 

a  study  of  net  worth  of  200  farmers  over  a  5-year  period 
shows  HARVE STORE  farmers  make  more  money 


NET  WORTH  INCREASE  OP  AIL  LIVESTOCK  PARMERS 

This  is  a  composite  picture  of  all  livestock  farmers  in  this  reveal¬ 
ing  survey.  Two  years  before  one  group  installed  Harvestores, 
there  was  only  a  slight  difference  between  the  net  worth  increases 
of  these  two  groups.  Look  what  happened  two  years  after.  The 
Harvestore  owners’  net  worth  increase  was  almost  double  that  of 
the  non-Harvestore  owners’ ...  proof  that  Harvestore  owners  do 
make  more  money. 


T wo  year  period  prior  to  erection  of  Harvestore 
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T  wo  year  period  after  erection  of  Harvestore 
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UVtSTOCK  VAlUt  IHCRtASt  Of  ALL  LIVtSTOCK  fARMlRS 

There  was  only  a  two  acre  difference  in  the  average  of  Harvestore 
and  non-Harvestore  farms  in  this  survey,  and  only  a  $454 
difference  in  the  average  livestock  value  of  these  two  groups  two 
years  before  one  group  installed  their  Harvestores.  Look  at  the 
difference  two  years  after.  The  Harvestore  group  increased  their 
livestock  value  an  average  of  $10,312  against  $4,640  for  their 
neighbors. 


College  tests  show  HARVESTORE  processed  Haylage 
and  high  moisture  corn  produce  cheap  gains 


2.18  pounds  of  gain  per  day  on  Harvestore 
Haylage  a/one— South  Dakota  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  made  a  91-day  beef 
feeding  test  in  which  78  Hereford  steers 
were  fed  nothing  but  Harvestore  alfalfa- 
brome  grass  Haylage  stored  at  42%  mois¬ 
ture.  Result — it  took  1,508  lbs.  of  Haylage 
to  produce  100  lbs.  of  gain,  at  the  rate  of 
2.18  lbs.  per  day. 


18%  greater  return  per  acre  from  Har¬ 
vestore  high  moisture  sorghum  grain — At 
Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  a 
beef  cattle  feeding  test  showed  that 
Harvestore  high  moisture  sorghum  grain 
gave  18%  better  returns  per  acre  than  dry 
sorghum  grain.  According  to  these  test 
results,  this  would  mean  an  extra  Har¬ 
vestore  return  of  $2,390  on  250  acres. 


$3.00  saving  in  feed  cost  per  hundred¬ 
weight  of  gain  feeding  Harvestore  high- 
moisture  ground  ear  corn — Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  feeding  tests  show  that  same  gains 
were  made  from  feeding  12-15%  less 
Harvestore  high-moisture  ground  ear  corn 
than  crib-stored  ground  ear  corn.  This 
amounts  to  a  savings  of  $3.00  in  feed  cost 
per  hundred  pounds  of  gain. 


HARVESTORE  Feedlot  Plans  Service  at  your  disposal 


Today’s  big  problem  among  livestock  operators,  like  yourself,  is 
to  produce  more  meat  and  milk  at  a  lower  cost  of  production.  To 
do  this  you  must  have  an  efficient,  mechanized  storage  and  feeding 
operation  in  order  to  maintain  bigger  beef,  dairy  or  hog  profits. 

What  is  the  best  feedlot  plan  for  you?  Why  not  let  A.-  O.  Smith, 
through  their  Harvestore  dealer  family,  provide  you  with  expert 
feedlot  plans  service.  Feedlot  consultants  with  experience  in  lay¬ 
ing  out  completely  mechanized  storage  and  feeding  systems  are 
at  your  service.  Your  Harvestore  dealer  will  be  glad  to  help  you. 
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A.  O.  Smith  Corporation 
Kankakee,  Illinois 


HERE  is  an  actual  feedlot  installation 

Here  is  one  of  12  feedlot  plans  you  will  find  in  your  copy  of  the 
Harvestore  Feedlot  Plans  Book.  This  is  a  layout  of  an  actual  in¬ 
stallation  in  which  the  cattle  barn  and  previous  feedlot  were  incor¬ 
porated  without  losing  any  efficiency.  Dotted  line  shows  direction 
of  blended  ration  of  high  moisture  corn  and  Haylage  as  it  is  augered 
to  mechanized  feed  bunks.  Dotted  outline  shows  proposed  location 
of  an  additional  Harvestore  which  will  be  needed  to  take  care  of  an 
anticipated  expanded  operation. 


Tluvugh  research  WW...  a  better  may 


Harvastor*  Products  Division 
Kankakoo,  Illinois 


PROBLEM:  To  estimate  the 
silage  capacity  needed  on  a 
farm,  and  the  silos  required. 

BACKGROUND:  A  farmer 
may  have  to  plan  silos  and  si¬ 
lage-handling  equipment  com¬ 
pletely  from  scratch.  More 
often  he  will  figure  additions  to 
existing  silos.  In  either  case,  he  must  work  out  how  much  silage  to 
store  and  the  best  sizes  of  silos  to  hold  the  needed  silage. 

Several  factors  are  involved : 

1.  Th^  minimum  amount  of  silage  for  an  operation  using  mod¬ 
ern  machinery  is  probably  100  tons  a  year.  Quantities  less  than 
this  usually  cost  too  much,  as  the  cost  of  filling  can  rise  to  as  much 
as  half  the  fair  price  of  the  silage.  Example:  The  corn  silage  in  a 
10x30-foot  silo  holding  about  50  tons  at  $6  to  $1 1  per  ton  (depend¬ 
ing  on  dry  matter  and  grain  content)  would  be  worth  between 
$300  and  $550.  It  would  be  easy  to  spend  $250  for  labor  and 
equipment  to  fill  this  silo.  The  fanner  would  be  better  off  using  hay. 

2.  Silage  consumption  is  at  best  a  rough  estimate,  for  it  varies 
with  the  animal  and  the  silage.  Dairy  cattle:  Minimum  50  Ibs./day 
per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight.  Maximum  100  Ibs./day  per  1,000  lbs. 
weight  The  minimum  is  set  by  economics;  the  equipment  neces- 
saiy  to  fill  a  silo  and  feed  silage  is  not  justified  at  much  under  50 
lbs.  per  animal  per  day. 

Maximum  consumption  will  vary  with  cattle  and  silage.  It  takes 
good  silage  and  good  management  to  feed  100  Ibs./head  daily  to 
a  dairy  cow  the  year  around.  Low  palatability  or  high  dry  matter 
content  will  reduce  this  maximum  rate.  The  dry  matter  content  is 
important.  It  works  in  this  way:  50  lbs.  of  25^ r  dr%-matter  silage 
gives  12  lbs.  of  dry  matter;  50  lbs.  of  40''^  dry  matter  silage  equals 
20  lbs.  of  dry’  matter.  A  cow  will  be  much  more  likely  to  eat  50  lbs. 
of  40^"^  dry  matter  silage  than  100  lbs.  of  25^^^  diy  matter.  The 
palatability  of  the  40%  silage  is  likely  to  be  better. 

Some  wet  silage  may  be  good  enough  to  incite  a  dairy  animal 
to  eat  100  or  even  120  lbs.  of  silage  a  day  for  3  or  4  months,  but 
seldom  for  12  months.  An  animal  may  refuse  100  lbs’,  of  20%  dry' 
matter  silage,  but  accept  a  continuous  ration  of  80  lbs.  of  25% 
dry’  matter  silage.  Both  contain  20  lbs.  dry  matter. 

Beef  Cattle:  Silage  requirements  for  beef  are  lower.  With 
breeding  stock  a  reasonable  figure  is  50  to  60  lbs.  of  corn  silage 
per  1000  lbs.  of  live  weight,  or  nearly  the  whole  ration.  For  fat¬ 
tening  animals  weighing  about  900  to  1,000  lbs.,  9  to  15  lbs.  of 
corn  silage  a  day  is  good.  For  lighter  animals,  figure  correspond¬ 
ingly  more.  Young  calves  usually  get  more  per  1,000  lb.  live  weight 
than  animals  on  a  finishing  ra¬ 
tion  that  includes  silage. 

Sheep :  Pregnant  ewes  might 
get  2  to  3  lbs.  of  silage  a  day, 
and  fattening  lambs  1 J/2  to  2  lbs. 
per  head  per  day.  For  both,  this 
works  out  to  20  lbs.  silage  for 
1000  of  live  weight. 

3.  A  reserve  capacity  for  silage 
is  wise.  The  ideal  is  50%  above 
annual  needs.  This  allows  carry¬ 
over  for  bad  growing  seasons 
and  latitude  for  extra  good 
crops.  Some  years  it  may  pay  to 
feed  more  cattle. 

4.  There  are  many  advan¬ 
tages  to  multiple  tower  silos. 

These  permit  feeding  from  one 
or  two  while  filling  another; 
different  silages  can  be  made  in 
each,  and  fed  together.  The  fill¬ 
ing  season  can  be  spread  to  cover 
v’arious  crops  without  interrupt¬ 
ing  feeding.  And  it  is  easier  to 
plan  feeding.  It  is  desirable  to 


have  all  silos  the  same  diameter, 
and  in  line,  so  one  unloader  will 
fit  them  without  adjustment. 
Some  unloaders  can  move  on  an 
overhead  rail  between  silos. 
TECHNIQUES:  Assembling 
the  factors  is  simple. 

Example:  45  dairy  cows  on 
maximum  silage.  Each  eats  100  lbs.  a  day.  That’s  roughly  18  tons 
a  year  each — assuming  they’ll  eat  green  chop  at  silo  filling.  The 
total  consumption  is  45  x  18  tons — 810  tons.  Now  add  50%  reserve 
— 405  tons.  You  need  1215  tons  of  silage  capacity  for  365-day 
silage  feeding.  From  the  table  below,  that’s  one  silo  30  x  60.  Many 
farmers  want  to  make  only  com  sijage.  But  meadow  or  hay  crops 
make  excellent  silage  when  properly  treated.  They  should  be  in  a 
silo  separate  from  the  corn.  Three  silos,  all  18  x  60  or  20  x  60,  will 
give  the  most  flexibility,  in  availability  of  feed  and  rates  of  feeding. 
To  avoid  spoilage,  remove  at  least  5  lbs.  per  square  foot  per  day 
from  any  tower  silo.  This  is  about  3  or  4  inches  at  the  top  of  the  silo, 
and  around  1  yi  to  2  inches  at  the  bottom. 

Horizontal  Silos:  Estimate  the  contents  of  any  flat  silo — pit, 
trench  or  pile — at  40  lbs.  of  usable  silage  per  cubic  foot.  This  is  50 
cubic  feet  f>er  ton.  For  the  example  above,  you’d  need  about  60,000 
cubic  feet,  or  a  pile  10  x  30  x  200  feet.  With  horizontal  silos  it  is 
possible  to  put  some  of  each  crop  produced  into  the  same  silo  in 
layers,  and  feed  them  at  the  same  time.  They  are  mixed  for  feeding 
by  slicing  vertically  on  the  face  of  the  silo. 

Covering  and  opening  6,000  sq.  ft.  of  horizontal  silo  between 
fillings  is  no  small  job,  but  it  must  be  done  to  prevent  spoilage.  The 
protection  must  be  good,  yet  easily  removable,  like  a  plastic  sheet. 

Actual  results  may  differ  by  up  to  lO^'r  from  the  table,  as  sev¬ 
eral  factors  alter  the  holding  capacity  of  a  silo.  They  are:  rate  of 
filling,  method  of  filling  and  type  of  crop. 

Slow  filling — over  a  period  of  days  or  weeks— will  enable  you 
to  put  much  more  crop  into  a  silo  than  rapid  filling.  This  is  because 
of  settling  and  runoff. 

Different  methods  of  filling  alter  the  packing  of  the  silage.  A 
blower,  unmoved,  makes  a  single,  solid  core  within  the  silo.  A  dis¬ 
tributor  spreads  the  crop,  making  a  dense  shell  cf  heavy  material 
close  to  the  sides.  This  type  of  fill  contains  more  silage. 

More  tons  of  a  crop  at  20%  dry  matter  will  go  into  a  silo  than 
of  the  same  crop  at  30%  dry  matter,  because  the  wet  crop  com¬ 
presses  faster  than  the  dry.  But  it  will  lose  more  liquids.  The  final 
density  of  most  grass  silages  can  be  from  4  to  8  lbs.  {jer  cubic  foot 
greater  than  com  silage.  There  may  be  more  runoff,  too.  This 

table  lists  the  takeout,  not  the 
input.  The  runoff  is  not  counted. 
It  is  possible  to  put  90  tons  of 
a  crop  into  a  60-ton  silo  when 
filling  with  sopping-wet  crops. 
You  lose  a  large  amount  of  li¬ 
quid  during  the  process,  and 
some  of  the  best  nutrients. 
Therefore,  ensile  at  30%  dry 
matter  or  more. 

For  maximum  tonnage  use 
slow  filling,  a  distributor,  and 
pile  the  crop  above  the  top  of 
the  silo  using  netting  or  picket 
fencing  to  hold  it  until  it  settles. 
But  there’ll  be  a  limit  to  the 
final  height  of  silage  in  a  tower 
if  an  unloader  has  to  sit  on  top. 

With  a  horizontal  silo,  in¬ 
creased  depth  will  increase  the 
density  of  the  silage,  and  so  raise 
tonnage  capacity.  So  will  pro¬ 
longed  compaction  when  filling, 
and  heavy  covering  such  as  soil. 


FQ  REPORT 


Tonnage  Capacity  of  Tower  Silos 
Corn  or  Grass  Silage  at  30%  Dry  Matter 
SILO  DIAMETER 


SILAGE  10' 

12' 

14' 

16' 

18' 

20' 

22' 

24' 

26' 

28' 

30' 

30' 

49 

70 

96 

125 

158 

195 

236 

280 

330 

382 

440 

32' 

53 

77 

106 

135 

172 

215 

260 

309 

364 

422 

483 

34' 

59 

84 

114 

150 

190 

234 

284 

336 

396 

458 

527 

36' 

63 

92 

124 

161 

205 

254 

308 

365 

430 

499 

572 

38' 

69 

99 

135 

176 

222 

274 

332 

394 

463 

537 

617 

40' 

74 

106 

145 

189 

239 

295 

358 

423 

500 

578 

663 

42' 

79 

114 

155 

203 

255 

317 

384 

455 

537 

620 

713 

44' 

85 

122 

166 

217 

274 

339 

410 

487 

573 

665 

763 

46' 

89 

130 

177 

230 

292 

361 

437 

518 

610 

706 

813 

48' 

95 

139 

187 

246 

311 

384 

465 

552 

650 

753 

865 

50' 

102 

147 

200 

261 

330 

407 

492 

583 

688 

795 

913 

52' 

108 

155 

212 

277 

350 

431 

522 
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730 

845 

970 

54' 

114 

163 

224 

293 

370 

455 

550 

655 

770 

890 

1020 

56' 

120 

171 

236 

309 

390 

480 

580 

690 

810 

940 

1080 

58' 

126 

179 

248 

325 

410 

504 

610 

725 

870 

990 

1130 

60' 

132 

188 

260 

341 

430 

529 

640 

760 

910 

1030 

1190 
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Oliver  25  saves  97.2%  of  corn  crop  in  test 


In  a  one-hour  field  test,  this  Oliver  combine 
shelled  229.2  bushels  of  22  %-moistureconi 
from  2.23  acres — and  saved  a  phenomenal 
97.2  %  of  the  crop.  Its  efficiency  was  based 
on  national  corn  harvesting  contest  rules, 
and  there  were  no  times-out  for  turning  or 
unloading. 

Here’s  proof  that  the  sturdy,  rugged 
Oliver  25  is  built  for  corn — the  toughest 
crop  of  all  to  harvest.  Capacity-matched 
threshing,  separating  and  cleaning  units 
enabled  it  to  wade  right  through  this  dense, 
lOS-bushel  Ohio  stand  without  slowdown. 


The  No.  12  corn  header  can  be  inter¬ 
changed  quickly  with  a  grain  platform  by 
one  man.  Its  long,  floating  shields  and  three 
roller  gathering  chains  per  row  save  down 
stalks.  And  stripping  bars  above  the  fluted 
snapping  rolls  pop  off  ears  before  they  can 
be  pinched  or  shelled.  Under  normal  con¬ 
ditions,  ears  never  reach  the  rolls. 

This  Oliver  25  is  the  practical  all-season, 
all-purpose  harvester  for  you.  It*s  sized 
right  and  priced  right  for  a  farm  of  any 
acreage.  Oliver  Corporation,  Chicago  6, 
Illinois. 


Now!  Earn  6%  on  cash  or  trade 


SEE  YOUR 


OLIVER 


Turn  to  your  dependablo  Oliver  dealer  when  you  need 
hurry-up  service  and  genuine  Oliver  spare  parts. 


/' 


SOLAR 


^  You  can  cool  milk  in  this  tank 

from  the  Granddaughters 
of  your  present  herd... 

That's  right!  The  Solar  Bulk  Milk  Tank  is 
built  to  last  ....  built  to  make  your  first  tank  investment  a  lasting  one! 
Solar  uses  all  18-8  stainless  steel ....  no  mixed  metals  in  tank  shells,  coils 
and  lines  that  help  create  corrosion  and  shorten  tank  life.  What’s  more,  Solar’s 
controlled  flow  expansion  system  plus  the  largest  cooling  plate  of  any  tank 
give  you  quick,  low-cost  cooling.  Here’s  something  else  ....  the  Solar  Pro¬ 
gram  completely  spells  out  the  extra  values  of  financing,  servicing,  and  war¬ 
ranties  that  can  be  yours.  Before  you  buy,  write  direct  or  get  the  full  story 
from  your  Solar  Dealer  on  the  bulk  milk  tank  that’s  DITIirr 


SoUrP*rm«n«nt  ri  rw-Doi 

Tomahawk,  Wise. 

Sand  me  more  information  on  the  Solar  Bulk  Milk  Tank  Program.  I  am  now 


Please  send  information  on  the  following  Solar  products: 

□  Portable  Pipeline  □  Lo-Por  Strainer  □  Vacuum  Tank 


Tomahawk,  Wise 

irlalon  of  U.  8.  Induatrlea.  I 


BETTER  MILKING  EQUIPMENT. 
FOR  BETTER  FARM  LIVING 


Please  Check  One:  □  Producer  □  Sanitarian  □  Student 


Name 

AdHresc 

City  or  Town 

State  .  .. 
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Under  the  hood,  where  it  counts,  Moline’s  65  hp  M5 
gives  you  more  pull,  more  power,  more  features 

than  any  other  5  plow  tractor 


Power  was  the  watchword  when  we  engineered 
the  M5.  Look  at  the  size  of  those  cylinders.  We 
beefed  up  the  engine  to  336  cu.  in. 

Those  extra  large  pistons  push  connecting 
rods  that  are  two  to  three  times  the  size  of 
those  in  automotive  engines.  That  huge  crank¬ 
shaft  is  drop  forged  and  heat  treated.  Because 
of  bigger  cylinders  and  huskier  parts,  this 
Moline-built  engine  develops  peak  torque  at 
less  than  1000  rpm.  That’s  unmatched  lugging 
power;  a  full  65  hp  on  the  pto! 

This  power  is  put  through  the  M5’s  Ampli- 
Torc  transmission  (standard  equipment)  which 
gives  a  double  range  of  ground  speeds  for  extra 
convenience.  The  transmission  and  final  drive 
are  built  to  do  twice  the  work  you  can  ever  put 
them  to.  Notice,  too,  how  the  crankcase,  trans¬ 
mission  and  rear  axle  are  heavy  cast  and  bolted 
directly  to  each  other.  Here  is  a  solid,  unshak¬ 
able  column  of  strength.  It  won’t  twist  under 
the  heaviest  load. 

Only  the  M5  gives  you  a  336  cu.  in.  engine; 
10  speed  transmission;  Ampli-Torc  drive;  Tele- 
Flo  hydraulics;  three  point  hitch;  automatic 
draft  control;  plus  man-saving  Control  Zone 
Comfort.  See  how  comfortably  the  operator 
sits  and  how  the  controls  are  in  easy  reach. 

No  wonder  the  M5  plows  more  acres  per 
day,  goes  through  tougher  ground,  leaves  you 
fresher  at  sundown  than  any  other  tractor  in 
its  class.  Step  out  and  away  with  new  muscle 
power,  real  5  plow  power.  Test  drive  the  new 
M5  Tractor  at  your  Moline  dealers  today. 
Available  with  gasoline,  LP  gas  and  Diesel 
Moline-built  engines. 


Farm  Equipment  Division  of  MOTEC  INDUSTRIES,  InC. 
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The  Dairy  Barn 


Improved  Vacuam 


Babson  Bros.  (Surge)  have  intro¬ 
duced  a  milking  system  with  the 
milk  line  located  below  the  milking  level.  Milk  flows  downhill 
from  the  udders  to  the  milk  receiver.  The  idea  is  to  eliminate  mix¬ 
ing  air  with  milk — a  possibility  where  milk  is  drawn  up  through 
risers.  lioth  the  vacuum  line,  located  at  usual  height,  and  the  low 
milk  line  have  their  own  individual  pump  and  both  can  be  washed 
in  place,  so  vacuum-line  blockage  should  not  be  a  problem. 


Heat  Tolerance 


In  the  winter  of  1959  Bill  Judge  took 
40  Jerseys  from  New  Vienna,  Ohio,  to 
his  home  in  Orlando,  Florida.  The  cows  made  a  better  record 
their  first  month  in  sunny  Florida  than  their  last  month  in  snowy 
Ohio.  Judge  thinks  Jerseys  stand  up  better  under  the  heat  than 
Holsteins,  which  made  up  part  of  his  herd  in  the  past.  The  USDA 
has  made  some  temperature  studies  that  tend  to  support  Judge’s 
opinion.  In  a  climatic  laboratory  in  Columbia,  Missouri,  milk 
production  of  all  breeds  dropped  sharply  as  researchers  boosted 
temperatures  above  75  degrees  with  the  relative  humidity  at  65 
percent.  Jerseys  and  Brown  Swiss  did  not  fall  off  in  milk  yield 
as  sharjjly  as  Holsteins.  However,  cows  within  a  breed  varied  much 
more  sharply  in  their  response  to  high  heat  and  humidity  than 
breeds  as  a  whole.  This  heljjs  account  for  the ’fact  that  a  neighbor 
of  Judge’s  still  sweai's  by  Holsteins. 

Judge  said  to  fight  the  heat  he  keeps  all  his  cows  in  drylot  with 
high  roofs  over  them.  The  last  galvanized  roof  he  put  up  was  12 
feet  abo\eground.  He  explained:  “VVe  always  seem  to  have  a 
breeze  in  Florida,  and  the  high  roofs  help  get  the  air  to  the  cows.” 
I’he  USDA  researchers  in  Missouri  measured  the  relief  provided 
by  wind.  Winds  of  5  and  10  miles  per  hour  brought  milk  produc¬ 
tion  nearly  back  to  normal  when  the  temperature  was  80  degrees. 
Winds  at  nine  miles  per  hour  restored  from  41  to  77  percent  of 
production  losses  due  to  a  temperature  of  95  degrees. 


Premium  for  Protein 

men  in  this  country  about  the 
jiossibility  that  protein  content  may  someday  affect  the  size  of  the 
milkcheck.  In  Friesland,  the  province  in  Holland  which  contrib¬ 
uted  half  the  name  of  the  Holstein-Friesian,  this  possibility  is  a 
reality.  Instead  of  getting  jiaid  solely  on  the  basis  of  fat  as  was  the 
case  before  the  new  prit  ing  system,  Friesian  farmers  now  get  their 
checks  figured  on  a  formula  that  takes  account  of  milk  protein. 
Herds  producing  milk  relatively  high  in  protein  can  get  up  to  four 
percent  more  for  their  milk.  For  example,  last  June  prices  at 
Dutch  cheese  factories  paying  on  the  basis  of  fat  alone,  ran  about 
$2.03  ])er  hundredweight  for  milk  with  3.3  percent  fat.  At  a 
Friesian  plant  the  price  was  $1.54  per  hundredweight  for  milk 
with  3.3  percent  fat  plus  another  57  cents  if  this  same  milk  had  3.1 
percent  protein.  So  the  shipment  yielded  eight  cents  more  per 
hundredweight  at  the  plant  paying  for  both  fat  and  protein  than 
at  a  plant  paying  for  fat  only. 

Protein  content  is  established  at  the  farm  by  a  blue  dye  that 
changes  color  intensity  depending  on  the  amount  of  protein 
present.  I'his  test  was  invented  in  Norway.  About  half  the  cows 
in  Friesland  are  on  a  test  similar  to  DHIA  in  this  country  in  an 
effort  to  cull  low-protein  producers.  Protein  content  of  milk  is 
highly  heritable;  cows  in  the  same  herd  easily  vary'  as  much  as 
y4  percent  in  protein  content.  It  might  be  well  for  dairymen  in  this 
country  to  take  note  of  the  protein  test  for  their  milk,  so  they’ll 


know  what  they’re  up  against  should  the  European  protein  test 
follow  European  cows  across  the  Atlantic. 


Farm  equipment  dealers  are  starting 

Help  at  the  Store  by  agricul¬ 

tural  engineers  who  advise  comprehensive  blueprints  for  farmstead 
expansion  (Farm  Quarterly,  Spring  1961 ).  New  York  dealers  had 
a  conference  on  just  this  subject  last  February.  Said  John  E. 
Scofield  of  the  Kinderhook,  New  York,  Farm  Equipment  Corpora¬ 
tion:  “In  my  area,  most  farms  are  dairies  and  they  have  about 
all  the  field  equipment  they  need.  Farmstead  mechanization  is  my 
big  market.  But  this  involves  more  than  selling  single  tools  piece¬ 
meal.  We  must  accept  the  responsibility  of  being  a  contractor  and 
do  a  complete  job.  This  is  the  only  thing  we  can  offer  farmers  over 
a  direct-from-the-factory  purchase.  We  must  do  more.  After  laying 
out  a  mechanization  plan  we  must  arrange  for  financing  at  the 
bank.  But  all  these  serv'ices  shouldn’t  be  considered  a  free  favor. 
I  studied  farm  engineering  for  years  and  spend  a  lot  of  time  every 
day  catching  up  on  the  latest  developments.  My  fee  for  consulting 
work  is  part  of  my  ‘profit.’  This  shies  away  some  customers  at  first, 
but  they  soon  come  to  know  that  complete  planning  is  something 
they  just  can’t  afford  to  do  without.” 


Snuttlik  in  the  Sputniks  swinging  from 

apUiniK  m  me  5iaDie  bam  rafters  you’re  guaran¬ 
teed  a  conversation  piece  when  someone  stops  to  kibitz.  You’ll 
also  get  good  insect  control  starting  about  two  weeks  after  they’re 
hung,  according  to  their  manufacturer,  Delmer  Engineers,  6770 
E.  Gage  Avenue,  Bell  Gardens,  California.  A  sweet-smelling 
insecticide  with  Lindane  as  the  active  ingredient  creeps  up  along 
a  wick  from  a  Sputnik-shaped  container  which  swings  from  the 
ceiling  by  a  wick.  Why  Sputnik?  “Because  results  are  out  of  this 
world,”  Bill  Delmer  said.  “Flics  are  attracted  to  the  wick,  taste  a 
dab  of  fly-poison,  then  go  away  and  die.” 

For  farm  use,  he  suggested  hanging  the  wick  with  Sputnik  at 
the  bottom,  from  a  bottle  of  his  fly-killer.  Wicks  can  be  longer,  as 
insecticide  seeps  up  from  the  dispenser  and  down  from  the  bottle 
at  the  same  time.  Units  should  be  hung  as  close  as  12  to  15  feet 
from  each  other  if  the  flies  are  thick.  They  are  approved  for  the 
milkhouse  as  well  as  the  barn  because  so  little  toxicant  seeps  out 
of  the  bottle  at  a  time.  The  devices  are  priced  at  12  for  $10.  Refills 
are  needed  no  more  than  once  a  year.  Baits  in  general  are  about 
the  best  bet  this  summer  for  controlling  insects  in  the  barn.  Using 
Sputnik  might  put  some  fun  into  the  baiting  job. 
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NAME 


GEHL  SELF-PROPEUED 


GEHL  HAY  PICK-UP 


Attach  Gehl's  Hay  Pick-Up  to  the  Self-Propelled 
Chop-All  and  watch  the  action.  You  can  pull 
in  the  heaviest  crops  any  1 6-foot  windrower 
can  lay  down.  A  spring  mounted,  22-inch  diam¬ 
eter  auger  keeps  continuous  floating  pressure 
on  hay  as  it's  pushed  to  packer  wheels  and 
compression  rollers.  Gives  you  cleaner,  shorter 
cut  forage. 


The  Chop-All,  with  1-  or  2-row  corn  head, 
mower  bar  or  hoy  pick-up  unit,  is  also  avail¬ 
able  in  pull-type  models.  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  rugged,  heavy-duty,  high  capacity 
equipment  see  your  Gehl  dealer  or  mail  the 
coupon  directly  to  us. 


Gehl’s  fast,  rugged  Self-Propelled  Chop- All  powers  its  way  through  your 
corn  no  matter  what  the  condition . . .  tall,  short,  down,  bent,  tangled. 
Goes  through  two  rows  at  ton-a-minute  capacity.  Groundline  gathering 
chains  pull  in  every  stalk.  Radial  shearing  gives  shortest,  most  uniform 
cut  possible.  Gehl’s  big  109  h.p.  engine  easily  handles  any  chopping  job. 

The  Gehl  Self-Propelled  Chop- All  has  speed,  too... from  IV2  to  16 
m.p.h.  Tractor-sized  tires  carry  the  engine’s  entire  weight.  Give  you 
earth-hugging  traction  even  in  soggy-soft  helds. 

Get  the  feel  of  a  Gehl  for  yourself.  Swing  it  around  those  corners. 
Notice  the  easy  handling . . .  and  the  hydraulic  controls  within  easy, 
convenient  reach  of  the  up-front  seat.  Makes  riding  and  driving  more 
comfortable  for  you.  Mail  the  coupon  for  complete  information. 


102  YEARS 
OF  SERVICE 


GEHL  BROS.  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
D«pt.  PE-21 -12,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  me  details  an  the  Gehl  Self-Pra- 
pelled  Chop-All. 


ROUTE . TOWN 


STATE . Q]  I  am  a  student 


FAST...  RUGGED...  POWERFUL 


“FOR  STEADY  CRAWL  OR  SPEEDY  HAUL, 
EATON  2-SPEED  AXLES  ARE  GEARED  RIGHT” 


—  says  Farmer  James  A.  Petty,  Wayside,  Miss. 


“We  grow  soy  beans,  cotton  and  oats  on  1140  acres. 
During  our  four  busiest  months,  our  two  trucks  have 
to  keep  on  the  move  in  the  field  and  on  the  high¬ 
way.  There’s  no  time  for  trouble.  That’s  why  we’re 
ecjuipped  with  Eaton  2-Speed  Axles. 

“The  Eaton  2-Speed  has  been  saving  us  time  and 
money  since  1957.  This  Delta  country  gets  pretty 
bad  alter  a  rain.  When  we  had  single-axle  trucks, 
bog-downs  were  a  constant  problem.  Hut  now,  with 
Eaton’s  low-gear  range  supplying  the  pulling  power, 
we  get  through  easily  and  safely  .  .  .  never  lose 
valuable  time  in  the  field. 

“EATON  LETS  US  LOAD  TO 
CAPACITY  continues  Mr.  I’etty. 

‘‘With  the  extra  pulling  power 
the  Eaton  gives  us,  we’ve  been 
able  to  haul  more  in  less  time 
than  we  ever  could  with  a  single 
axle  truck.  And  because  the 
Eaton  keeps  engine  RPM  down, 
our  gas  bills  have  gone  down,  too. 

I  say  the  Flaton  is  one  of  the  best 
investments  we’ve  ever  made.” 


“While  harvesting,  the  Eaton  gears  down  to  a 
slow,  steady  crawl.  No  single-speed  axle  could  do 
that.  What’s  more,  on  the  highway  the  Eaton  gives 
us  the  speed  we  need.  In  our  business,  where  every 
minute  is  money,  we  can  deliver  our  goods  to 
market  about  20%  quicker.  And  we  save  on  main¬ 
tenance  costs  in  the  bargain  .  .  .  because  the  Eaton 
2-Speed  is  easy  on  the  engine,  even  under  our 
heavy  work  load.” 

Discover  the  many  advantages  of  the  Eaton 
2-Speed  Axle  for  yourself.  Ask  your  truck  dealer 
for  a  demonstration. 

FORD  DEALER  W.T.  BROWN,  England 
Molur  Clompany,  firccnville.  Miss.,  re¬ 
ports:  “Our  customers  have  nothing 
but  piaise  for  the  Eaton  2-.Speed.  T  hey 
find  E.aton-e(|uipped  trucks  do  an  out¬ 
standing  job  in  this  kind  of  country. 
And  that's  not  all.  In  addition  to  all 
the  power  and  performance  adrantages 
of  the  Eaton,  farmers  can  expect  a 
much  higher  trade-in.” 


@  2-SPEED  TRUCK  AXLES 


EATON 


MORE  THAN  3  MILLION  EATON  AXLES  IN  TRUCKS  TODAY 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND  10,  OHIO 
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Priced  below*  all 
comparable  pickups! 


NEW  '61  FALCON  PICKUP 

delivers  up  to  30  miles  per  gallon! 


_  ^  All  the  flair  and  comfort  of  a  Falcon  car; 

economy  all  the  savings,  too!  Can  deliver  up  to 
^  30  mpg!  Saves  on  oil  .  .  .  4,000  miles 
between  changes!  Aluminized  muffler 
lasts  up  to  3  times  longer  than  ordinary 
types!  See  it  at  your  Ford  [)ealer’s  now! 


'Based  on  a  comparison  of  latest  available  man¬ 
ufacturers’  suggested  retail  delivered  prices. 


BELL  SYSTEM  ANNOUNCES  A  PROFITABLE  NEW  FARM  COMMUNICATIONS 
TOOL  THAT  SAVES  MAN-HOURS  AND  IMPROVES  EFFICIENCY 


.  FARM  , 

interphone 


Interphone  gives  you 
phones  where  you  need  them 

The  Interphone  system  provides  telephones  at  im¬ 
portant  work  locations  in  the  outbuildings.  These 
phones  are  tied  in  to  the  main  station  in  the  house. 
You  can  take  or  make  calls  from  any  of  them.  No 
need  to  miss  or  postpone  important  calls.  The 
people  you  do  business  with  are  as  near  as  your 
closest  phone.  These  handy  extensions  are  used 
exactly  as  you  would  use  a  regular  telephone.  In¬ 
coming  calls  can  ring  all  locations. 


Interphone  gives  you  and  your  wife 
intercom  between  all  phone  locations 

Each  Interphone  station  has  a  compact  “speaker- 
microphone”  that  is  interconnected  with  all  other  sta¬ 
tions.  This  enables  you  to  talk  back  and  forth  between 
these  locations  ju.st  as  you  would  in  ordinary  conver¬ 
sation.  If  you  wish,  you  can  even  converse  “hands 
free”  by  speaking  toivard  the  speaker-microphone 
from  several  feet  away. 

From  the  house  station  your  wife  can  “hold”  an 
outside  call  while  she  talks  with  you  on  the  intercom- 
then  she  can  relay  your  instructions,  or  you  can  pick 
up  the  telephone  and  speak  directly  to  the  caller.  This 
helps  make  your  wife  a  business  partner  rather  than 
a  messenger.  She  stays  in  the  house  —  you  and  your 
help  stay  on  the  job. 
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Interphone  gives  you 

outdoor  loudspeakers  where  you  need  them 

This  Interphone  feature  keeps  you  in  touch  when 
you’re  outdoors  around  the  farmstead.  You  can  be 
called  over  this  loudspeaker  —  and  you  can  answer 
back  “hands  free”  from  considerable  distance.  The 
loudspeakers  also  allow  a  person  in  the  house  to 
monitor  disturbances  around  the  farm. 


Interphone  also  gives  you 
these  extra  benefits 


1  Interphone  keeps  you  in  the  driver’s 
seat.  Use  it  to  instruct  hired  help  or 
locate  a  person  around  the  farmstead. 
Everyone  knows  what  he’s  supposed 
to  do.  So,  you  get  more  done  in  a  day. 


2  In  an  emergency  a  person  on  an 
Interphone  farm  can  make  his  voice 
heard  all  over  the  farmstead  through 
one  or  more  stations.  You  can’t  put  a 
dollar  value  on  this  benefit. 


3  A  multitude  of  day-to-day  Inter¬ 
phone  uses  makes  farm  living  more 
pleasant  than  ever  before.  It’s  used 
to  trade  information,  keep  track  of  the 
youngsters,  call  the  family  to  dinner. 


Farm  Interphone  was  designed  exclusively  for  farm  use. 
It  can  save  many  times  its  cost  by  helping  you  make  the 
most  of  your  time  and  opportunities. 

Interphone  is  a  boon  to  farm  wives,  too.  Using  Inter¬ 
phone  they  can  now  trade  information  or  call  their 
husbands  to  the  phone  without  running  between  the 
house  and  buildings. 

Interphone  is  designed  so  that  it  can  be  installed  to 
fit  the  needs  of  each  individual  farm.  You  can  have  the 
stations  you  need— where  you  need  them,  in  the  colors 
and  styles  of  your  choice.  Interphone  is  easy  to  use. 
Its  operation  quickly  becomes  second  nature  to  farm  folks 
who  have  it.  The  cost  is  low— equipment  is  maintained 
in  perfect  working  order  at  no  additional  cost. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


If  you’d  like  to  know  more  about  Farm  Interphone 
and  what  it  can  do  for  you,  just  call  your  local  Bell 
Telephone  Manager— or  ask  your  telephone  man  if  he 
is  in  the  neighborhood -or  mail  the  coupon  below. 
There’s  no  obligation  on  your  part,  of  course. 


Mail  this  coupon  to: 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
Farm  Interphone  Division,  Room  516A,  Dept.  G 
195  Broadway,  New  York  7,  New  York 

I  would  like  complete  information  on  Farm  Interphone: 

Name _ 

Home  Address _ 

City _ Zone _ State _ 

Telephone  Number _ 


I 
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YOUR  VETERINARIAN . . . 


-r'L- 


best  Animal  Health  Insuranee 


When  your  veterinarian  calls,  he  brings  years  of  training,  skill,  and 
knowledge  that  grows  with  every  advance  in  veterinary  medicine. 

VIONATE-l'^  for  SCIENTIFIC  NUTRITION  for 
HORSES.  For  example,  if  you  breed  or  ride 
horses,  your  veterinarian  may  recommend 
Vionate-L  to  help  build  good  bone,  sprain- 
resistant  muscles  and  tendons,  good  health 
and  vitality.  That’s  because  Vionate-L  con¬ 
tains  18  vitamins  and  minerals  in  a  formula 
developed  by  Squibb  to  help  keep  horses 
of  all  ages  and  breeds  in  prime  physical 
condition  all  year  ’round. 

Vionate-L  is  rich  in  bone-building  cal¬ 
cium,  phosphorus  and  vitamin  D  plus  other 
feed  elements  brood  mares  need  to  produce 
vigorous,  well-formed  foals.  Vionate-L  helps 
weanlings  make  fast,  sound  growth— helps 
them  mature  into  alert,  strong-bodied  horses 
able  to  “take  it’’  mile  after  mile. 


Vienate  is  Palafiied^  for 
better  taste,  pelletized  for 
easy  mixing  with  feed. 


NEOTHION  for  RESIDUE-FREE  MASTITIS  CONTROL.  If  you  own 

dairy  cattle,  your  veterinarian  may  use  Neothion— also  made  by 
Squibb— to  treat  mastitis. 

You  see,  Neothion  gets  rid  of  the  infection  i 

fast  with  absolutely  no  risk  of  antibiotic  or  s  ' 

sulfa  residues  in  your  market  milk  when 

milk  is  withheld  for  72  hours.  Neothion  pre-  ^ 

vents  waste,  too.  You  can  feed  milk  from  \j 

untreated  quarters  to  calves  and  other  stock  ^ 

all  during  the  withholding  period— you  don’t  j  . 

dump  precious  milk  nutrients,  vitamins  and  [  A  V 

minerals  down  the  drain.  Furthermore,  this  ' 

exclusive  Squibb  formula  attacks  mastitis 

germs  now  resistant  to  older  antibiotic  and 

sulfa  treatments.  Neothion  attacks  mas¬ 

titis  germs  resistant  to 
older  antibiotic  and  sulfa 

SQUIBB-HONORED  NAME  IN  VETERINARY  treatments. 

MEDICINE.  Many  of  today’s  outstanding  de¬ 
velopments  in  veterinary  medicine  had  their  origins  in  the  Squibb 
Research  Laboratories.  As  with  all  Squibb  drugs  and  pharmaceu¬ 
ticals,  the  words  A  name  you  can  trust  are  your  proof  of  purity 
and  potency,  honor  and  integrity. 

VIONATE^,  PALATIZEO;^,  and  .NEOTHION®  arc  Squibb  trademarks 


SQUIBB,  Veterinary  Department 
745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


SqiJIBB 


PROBLEM:  How  to  install  a 
safe,  reliable,  effective  electric 
fence  with  a  minimum  expen¬ 
diture  of  time  and  money. 

BACKGROUND:  Building 
fence  has  always  been  an  expen¬ 
sive  and  time-consuming  farm 
job.  Ever  since  it  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  a  charge  of  electricity  on  a  wire  would  repel  livestock, 
farmers  have  been  using  the  idea  to  hold  their  cattle,  horses,  hogs, 
and  even  sheep  and  goats. 

Putting  a  charge  on  a  wire  is  no  trick  at  all.  But  to  hold  that 
charge  within  safe  limits  while  at  the  same  time  making  it  an 
effectiv'e  deterrent  to  livestock  under  varying  climatic  and  environ¬ 
mental  conditions  takes  some  doing.  The  effectiveness  of  a  system 
depends  upon  the  charger  and  the  installation  of  the  fence. 

MATERIALS:  A  charger,  ground  rod,  fence  wire,  posts  and  in¬ 
sulators  are  the  parts  of  the  system.  The  charger  is  the  key  to  the 
entire  operation.  And  here  the  fence  builder  immediately  runs  up 
against  a  confusing  situation.  Which  charger  should  be  selected  out 
of  the  score  or  more  offered  on  the  market  today?  A  large  number, 
some  apparently  among  the  most  effective,  carry  no  label  of  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  Underwriters’  Laboratories,  the  Wisconsin  Industrial 
Commission,  or  other  agencies  established  to  certify  to  the  safety  of 
various  types  of  electrical  appliances.  Is  such  a  charger  safe? 

The  only  answer  to  that  question  is  that  there  are  some  unlabeled 
chargers  which  are  apparently  quite  good  and  quite  safe.  There 
are  others  which  are  downright  dangerous.  All  those  bearing  the 
Underwriters’  Laboratories,  Wisconsin,  or  Oregon  labels  can  be 
recommended  as  safe,  though  in  many  cases  their  effectiveness,  as 
compared  to  some  of  the  uncertified  models,  may  be  limited. 

Some  models  bear  no  label  because  they  have  never  been  sub¬ 
mitted  for  inspection,  their  manufacturers  feeling  the  present  in¬ 
spection  standards  are  outmoded.  Others  would  never  pass  any 
test  based  upon  even  the  most  lenient  standards. 

For  some  time  a  committee  of  the  American  Standards  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  working  on  a  new  set  of  standards  for  electric  fence 
controllers.  Prof.  F.  W.  Duffee,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
chairman  of  the  sub-committee  working  on  specifications,  reports 
its  work  has  been  proceeding  slowly  and  no  recommendations  are 
expected  for  several  months.  When  those  recommendations  are 
released  farmers  should  have  some  standards. 

The  best  recommendation  at  this  time  is  to  purchase  a  charger 
made  by  a  manufacturer  with  an  engineering  background.  Many 
chargers  are  jjut  together  by  mere  assemblers.  Such  assemblers 
may  be  putting  together  all  the  components  of  a  potential  fireball. 

There  are  four  types  of  chargers: 

The  Battery  Charter.  This  uses  a  6-volt  hot  shot  battery.  It  ener¬ 
gizes  a  mechanical  interrupter  system,  producing  an  electrical 
shock  through  an  inductive  coil.  The  current  travels  from  the  in- 
ten-upter  to  the  line  with  50  to  55  shocks  per  minute.  Each  shock 
lasts  about  V.-.o  second. 

The  Inductive  Discharge  System.  The  current  is  fed  to  an  inter¬ 
rupter  device  called  a  circuit  breaker  or  chopper  which  energizes 
a  current  limiting  transformer.  The  shock  from  this  transformer 
goes  to  the  fence.  This  is  the  weed-burner  type  of  charger.  If  an 
accurate  interrupter  is  used  to  properly  regulate  the  “on”  and  “off” 
period,  and  the  output  current  is  limited  to  speciHed  values,  these 
units  may  now  be  approved.  Both  mechanical  and  thermal  inter¬ 
rupters  are  in  use.  The  weed  burner  uses  ^  thermal  interrupter, 
and,  as  presently  constructed,  will  not  meet  the  Underwriters’  or 
Wisconsin  specifications. 

The  Capacitor  Dischar<^e  System.  The  power  line  is  rectified  to  di¬ 
rect  current  and  the  current  is  stowed  in  the  capacitor.  The  capaci¬ 
tor  is  triggered  to  a  transformer  by  a  synchronous  mechanism  and 
the  current  flows  from  the  transformer  to  the  fence.  The  shen  k  is 
on  the  fence  for  only  second  with  60  shocks  per  minute. 

The  Continuous  Current  Type.  In  this  charger  a  transformer 
regulates  the  flow  of  the  current  from  the  powerline  to  the  fence. 

About  weed  choppers:  Practically  all  fence  charger  manufactur¬ 
ers  make  a  weed  chopper  model,  but  at  least  one  which  includes 
such  a  weed  burner  in  its  line  of  chargers  states  flatly  that  the  indus¬ 


try,  farmers,  and  all  concerned 
would  be  much  better  off  if  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  such 
devices  were  stopped  com¬ 
pletely.  “.Any  charge  which  will 
burn  a  weed  will  burn  a  barn.” 
is  the  indictment.  And  parodox- 
ically,  while  the  weed  burner 
will  actually  burn  the  individual  dry  weed  which  touches  the  fence 
wire,  its  strength  is  sapped  completely  when  a  great  mass  of  weeds 
or  grass  grow  up  to  the  wire,  particularly  in  wet  weather.  The  typi¬ 
cal  weed  burner  delivers  a  relatively  low  charge  ''about  300  volts) 
with  a  short  circuit  current  of  about  .017  amperes  for  a  relatively 
long  “on”  period  fin  some  instances  a  full  second).  The  L’nder- 
writers’  code  calls  for  an  “on”  period  of  no  more  than  ’  i„  second 
with  no  more  than  40  milliamperes  of  current  f.040  amperes). 

As  it  seems  to  be  the  length  of  the  “on”  period  rather  than  the 
size  of  the  charge  which  determines  both  the  safety  and  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  fence,  tw’o  manufacturers  now  make  chargers  which 
work  regardless  of  the  plant  growth  and  will  carry  through  a  heavy 
growth  of  weeds  by  delivering  a  charge  of  some  3900  volts  but  with 
on  “on”  period  of  not  more  than  ’  jooo  second,  with  a  full  second 
“off”  period.  The  short  circuit  current  deli\  ered  by  this  controller 
is  2  amperes.  This  heavy  charge  overcomes  leakage  while  the  ex¬ 
tremely  brief  “on”  period  keeps  it  from  burning  or  from  being 
dangerous  to  either  humans  or  livestock. 

Another  model  is  currently  advertised  as  needing  no  insulators 
when  attached  to  wooden  posts.  Dry  wood  is  a  good  insulator  and 
so  long  as  the  |X)st  remained  dry  all  would  probably  be  well.  If 
sappy  posts  were  used,  however,  or  once  the  rainy  season  set  in,  the 
effectiveness  of  such  an  installation  would  be  drastically  reduced. 

Lightning  arrestors  are  essential  for  the  protection  of  all  con¬ 
trollers,  particularly  the  highline  models:  and  the  fence  itself 
should  have  lightning  arrestors  at  each  end.  The  highline  model 
should  also  have  fuse  protection.  Batter\'  models  should  be 
equipped  with  an  on-off  switch. 

Fence  ivire:  Most  manufacturers  recommend  barbed  wire  of 
12)/2  gauge.  The  livestock  can  see  this  more  readily  than  light 
gauge  smooth  wire  and  the  barbs  penetrate  the  hair  causing  shock 
to  be  felt  before  the  animal  puts  its  full  weight  against  the  wire. 

Posts:  The  posts  may  be  wood  or  metal.  The  end  and  corner 
posts  should  be  well  braced.  Light  wood  staves,  metal  T-posts,  or 
even  steel  rods  make  effective  line  posts. 

Insulators:  Insulators  should  be  used  on  ever\'  post.  Porcelain 
insulators  are  still  the  best.  .A  new  porcelain  insulator  has  poly¬ 
ethylene  sleeves  which  cushion  the  porcelain  from  hammer  blows 
on  the  nail-head.  A  number  of  good  plastic  insulators  are  now  avail¬ 
able.  Rubber  deteriorates  too  rapidly  to  be  used  for  insulators. 

Ground  rod:  The  ground  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements 
in  an  electric  fence  system.  The  shock  is  completed  when  the 
animal  touches  the  wire  and  the  current  passes  through  the  animal 
to  the  ground  and  back  to  the  controller.  For  this  reason  it  is  a 
simple  case  of  no  ground,  no  shock.  The  best  ground  is  an  elec¬ 
trician’s  galvanized  or  copper-clad  rod  or  pipe  driven  8  feet  into 
the  ground.  The  wire  from  the  charger  to  the  ground  rod  must  be 
attached  securely  to  the  rod.  preferably  by  soldering. 

Lead  wire:  The  wire  from  the  charger  to  the  fence  should  be 
insulated,  especially  if  the  charger  is  some  distance  from  the  fence 
itself.  If  the  lead  is  of  one  metal  and  the  fence  wire  of  another, 
electrolysis  will  set  up  at  the  point  of  contact  causing  oxidation 
and  insulation  and  render  the  fence  ineffective. 

TECHNIQUES:  The  wire  should  be  stretched  on  line  posts  25  to 
40  feet  apart,  at  approximately  the  height  of  the  animals  to  be 
kept  in  the  field.  If  animals  of  varying  sizes  are  fenced  in  the  same 
field  or  in  adjoining  fields,  cattle  and  hogs,  for  example,  two  wires 
should  be  used,  one  at  the  proper  height  for  each  species. 

In  splicing  two  sections  of  wire  together  the  “Western  Union” 
splice,  in  which  one  wire  is  wrapped  lengthwise  on  the  other, 
should  be  used.  A  loop  splice  will  rust  and  fonn  an  insulation. 

The  fence  wire  itself  may  be  a  closed  circuit  or  it  may  run  to 
a  dead  end.  If  the  fence  is  installed  right,  grounded  well,  and  pro¬ 
tected  against  shorting,  one  charger  can  handle  miles  of  fence. 


SUcitKc.  Fences 
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MASSEY- 
^  PERW! 


Mr 


Paced  by  the  giant  Super  92, 
Massey-Ferguson  Combines  surpass  all  others, 
year  after  year,  in  every  kind  of  crop 

From  the  vast  ranches  where  the  golden  wheat  fields  stretch  to  the  horizon, 
down  to  snug,  compact  family-size  farms,  more  Massey-Ferguson  Self-Propelleds  gather 
the  world’s  harvest  than  any  other  kind.  What  keeps  Massey-Ferguson  out  ahead 
as  undisputed  leader — the  largest  manufacturer  of  self-propelled  combines  in  the  world? 

Proven,  profit-making  performance  on  the  job  is  what  does  it  .  .  .  performance  ensured 
and  maintained  by  Massey- Ferguson’s  unmatched  combine  engineering  know-how. 

These  are  the  self-propelleds  precision-engineered  to  deliver  maximum  capacity 
with  minimum  field  loss— and  get  the  job  done  fast.  To  harvest  the  fields  clean,  in 
every  kind  of  grain  crop.  To  work  season  after  season,  under  all  kinds  of  conditions, 
with  the  least  cost  and  down  time  for  maintenance  and  repairs.  To  handle  with 
maximum  ease  and  safety  in  the  field  and  on  the  road,  with  minimum  operator  fatigue. 

“Mr.  Big”  of  the  Massey-Ferguson  combine  line  is  the  giant  Super  92.  Now  with  a 
border-to-border  record  of  dependable,  stay-on-the-go  performance,  this  is  the  harvest-proved 
combine  for  big-acreage  operators.  No  other  big  one  is  so  low  and  compact  for 
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all-around  visibility;  so  perfectly  balanced;  so  maneuverable  in  the  field 
and  easy  to  transport  and  store.  In  every  kind  of  crop,  the  big  Super  92  averages 
20%  greater  capacity  than  any  previous  Massey-Ferguson  Combine  made! 


a  *"Mr.  Big”  in  its  class  for  every  size  farm!  i| 

Whatever  yoiu*  requirements,  there’s  a  Massey-Ferguson  Self-Propelled  that’s  sized  j 
and  priced  for  you.  Right  behind  the  Super  92  in  grain-saving  capacity  is  the  j 
world-famed  Massey-Ferguson  82,  proved  season  after  season  in  scores  of  crops  | 

to  be  the  most  efficient  combine  in  the  lO-to-14-ft.  class.  ! 
It  gets  all  the  grain  and  gets  it  clean,  with  balanced 
separation  and  straight-through,  full-width  design. 
There’s  the  fast-stepping  Massey-Ferguson  72  that’s  sized 
^  and  priced  just  right  for  medium  to  large  farms.  Nothing 
else  near  its  size  can  match  it.  And  there’s  the  unique 
family-farm  size  Massey-Ferguson  35  shown  below — 
“the  workin’est  8-footer  made.” 


These  combines  are  the  reason  nobody  makes  more 
self-propelleds  than  Massey-Ferguson.  They 
prove  in  the  field  that  nobody  makes  them  better. 

These  are  the  combines  to  see! 


Shell  as  you  pick  your  com  with  the 
new  Heavy-Duty  Massey-Ferguson  Com  Head. 
Get  extra  work  from  your  combine— reduce 
costs.  Shown  here  on  the  MF  72,  it  fits  aU  the 
Massey-Ferguson  Self-PropeUed  Combines.  ] 


Lowest  priced  SP  on  the  market— that’s  the  hard-working 
Massey-Ferguson  35  for  the  family-size  farm.  With  exclusive  MF  balanced 
separation,  it  out-combines  many  bigger,  more  costly  machines.  With  7'-3' 
or  8'  cut,  it  goes  an5rwhere,  fits  an5rwhere.  Step  up  to  time-and-work-saving 
self-propelled  combining  with  the  low-cost  Massey-Ferguson  35 ! 


Looky  compare  . . .  MASSEY-FERGUSON,  world*8  largest 
manufacturer  of  tractors  and  self-propelled  combines 
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Photographs  by  Kazik  Pazovski 
Text  by  Charles  Straub 

Programing 
for  Balance 

The  Hitch  Ranch  uses  linear 
programing  for  greater 
profits. 


“TT  Te  had  all  the  figures  we  needed, 

VV  records  going  back  for  years,  but 
we  just  hadn’t  done  the  job.  We  needed 
this  thing  to  get  in  focus,  to  give  us  a  sense 
of  balance.”  Thus  does  Lad  Hitch  point  up 
the  reason  for  a  precision  program — linear 
programing  as  some  refer  to  it— on  the 
25,000-acre  domain  of  the  Hitch  Ranch. 

The  Hitch  Ranch  lies  along  the  breaks 
of  Cold  Water  Creek,  in  Texas  County, 
Oklahoma,  right  in  the  center  of  the  Pan¬ 
handle,  that  narrow  strip  once  so  literally 
referred  to  as  No  Man’s  Land.  Some  1 7,500 
acres  of  the  Hitch  spread  are  in  range  land. 
Almost  7,000  acres  are  highly  fertile  crop¬ 
land,  of  which  about  4,800  acres  are  now 
irrigated.  Then  there  is  a  feedlot  with  a 
current  capacity  of  about  4,000  head  of 
cattle.  So  all  told,  there  are  here  a  ranch, 
a  very  large  farm,  and  a  feedlot — three  re¬ 
lated  but  diverse  elements. 
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Lad  Hitch  is  the  man  who  supervises  and 
coordinates  these  activities.  Henry  C.  Hitch, 
Jr.,  is  the  way  he  signs  all  official  docu¬ 
ments.  He  is  the  epitome  of  the  modem 
farmer- rancher,  the  businessman  in  Stetson 
and  boots  who  has  replac  ed  the  six-shooter 
with  the  slide  rule,  the  mustang  with  the 
Cessna.  When  he  talks  about  his  business 
he  sounds  like  the  very  personification  of 
Adam  Smith’s  economic  man  with  his  ex¬ 
clusive  concern  for  maximizing  profits.  Lad 
is  in  his  mid-forties.  He  is  tall.  His  dark 
hair  is  highlighted  with  touches  of  grey; 
his  hom-rimmed  glasses  give  him  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  continually  in  search  for 
those  details  which  make  or  break  an  enter¬ 
prise.  He  is  of  the  third  generation  of  Hitchs 
to  operate  this  land.  His  grandfather,  James 
K.  Hitch,  settled  on  Cold  Water  Creek  in 
1884.  His  father,  now  76  and  still  a  very 
active  partner  in  the  management  of  the 
ranch,  has  spent  his  entire  life  here.  Today, 
ranch  headquarters  consists  of  three  homes 
side  by  side,  the  father’s  and  mother’s,  that 
of  Lad  and  his  family,  and  the  one  cxrcupied 
by  Lad’s  sister,  Mrs.  John  Gray  and  her 
husband  and  children.  Lad’s  other  sister, 
Mrs.  W.  K.  Price,  Jr.,  lives  with  her  hus¬ 
band  in  Orlando,  Florida,  where  the  family 
has  citrus  groves. 

Then  there’s  the  programing.  This  is 
nothing  but  the  old  established  practice  of 


The  electronic  computers  confirm  the  profit  po¬ 
tentials  of  thb  4,000-head  feedlot  and  even 
suggest  its  expansion — after  all  cropland  on  the 
ranch  has  been  put  to  full  use. 
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making  up  budgets  relative  to  the  costs  and 
antieijjated  returns  from  various  farm  en¬ 
terprises  or  activities,  and  selecting  those 
which  will  return  the  highest  total  profit. 
The  new  wrinkle  is  that  by  tabulating  all 
this  data  and  feeding  it  into  electronic  com¬ 
puters,  many  more  enterprises  can  be  taken 
into  consideration  than  was  fonnerly  pos¬ 
sible.  These  enterprises  can  be  analyzed  in 
detail  and  each  compared  with  all  the 
others.  .\11  of  this,  which  fonnerly  would 
have  taken  months  of  pencil  work,  can  be 
done  in  minutes  with  the  machines. 

To  put  it  another  way,  programing  takes 
the  resources  available — land,  labor,  and 
capital — and  considers  what  crops  and 
livestock  they  can  be  used  to  produce.  Then 
it  helps  to  determine  which  of  the  resources 
must  be  made  use  of  to  get  the  highest  re¬ 
turn  from  all  the  resources.  If  capital,  for 
example,  is  limited,  programing  will  show 
in  which  enterprises  it  can  be  used  best.  Pro¬ 
graming  shows,  too,  which  enterprises  will 
return  the  greatest  profit  from  each  re¬ 
source  ;  com,  for  example,  might  make  the 
best  use  of  capital ;  beef  cattle  might  utilize 
the  land  the  best;  and  dairying  might  give 
the  best  return  from  labor.  Then  precision 
programing  puts  all  these  enterprises  to¬ 
gether,  compares  them  and  shows  which 
combination  will  give  the  greatest  possible 
return  from  the  total  resources.  This  bal¬ 
ance  of  resource  use  can  mean  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  profit  and  loss. 

Opportunity  Costs 

One  of  the  things  programing  does  w’hich 
some  of  the  older  budgeting  work  may  have 
neglected,  is  definitely  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  opportunity  costs.  Opportunity 
cost  is  the  income  a  man  gives  up  from  one 
enterprise  when  he  elects  to  follow  a  dif¬ 
ferent  one.  If  he  can  grow  both  corn  and 
wheat  and  decides  to  go  to  corn,  part  of 
the  cost  of  growing  the  corn  is  the  income 
he  would  have  derived  from  the  w'heat  had 
he  raised  a  crop  of  it  instead  of  the  corn. 

To  work  up  budgets  which  would  take  all 


of  these  elements  into  consideration  on  an 
operation  as  far-flung  and  diverse  as  the 
Hitch  Ranch  would  require  a  tremendous 
outlay  of  manpower  and  time,  were  it  not 
for  the  availability  of  electronic  computers 
to  do  the  figuring. 

The  ranch  had  run  a  cow-calf  herd  until 
the  spring  of  1960  when  it  was  decided  to 
shift  to  a  Stocker  program  in  which  light 
calves  are  bought,  run  on  range  or  wheat 
pasture,  then  finished  in  the  feedlot.  The 
Stocker  program  was  instrumental  in  forc¬ 
ing  out  the  cow  herd.  The  introduction  of 
outside  cattle  brought  disease  problems 
which  were  a  serious  handicap  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  cows  and  calves. 

The  feedlot  itself  was  a  relatively  new  en¬ 
terprise,  set  up  in  recent  years  to  use  the 
feed  grains  harvested  from  the  farm.  It 
also  opened  up  an  opportunity  for  a  new 
crop  enterprise,  silage  production. 

The  cropping  program  included  wheat, 
milo,  alfalfa  and  silage  crops,  some  under 
dryland  conditions,  some  under  irrigation. 

There  are  19  irrigation  wells  on  the  place. 

Year-round  employees  number  about  30. 

The  ranch,  the  entire  setup,  that  is,  had 
experienced  a  succession  of  profitless  years 
during  the  1950’s.  When  they  started  irri¬ 
gating  some  years  back  they  had,  according 
to  Lad,  “tried  all  sorts  of  strange  crops — 
grass  seed,  soybeans,  cotton,  alfalfa  seed — 
and  we  lost  money  on  all  of  them.  We  were 
so  diversified  we  were  always  in  a  bind.  We 
had  too  many  projects  competing  for  our 
time  and  money.” 

So  when  Lad  found  last  fall  he  had  a 
chance  to  have  the  whole  operation  ana¬ 
lyzed  professionally  in  a  precision  program, 
he  went  for  the  idea  like  an  old  cowhorse 
after  a  stray. 

Sherman  County,  Texas,  just  to  the  south 
of  the  Hitch  place,  had  called  in  Doane  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Serv’ice  of  St.  Louis  to  do  a  survey 
of  the  county’s  agricultural  resources  and 
to  set  up  a  county  agricultural  development 
program.  Linear  programing  was  used  to 
develop  the  recommendations  for  altema- 


There  is  no  need  to  cut-out  an  animal  and  drive 
it  to  a  chute  for  treatment  when  the  job  can  be 
done  with  an  air  rifle.  Cecil  Reedy  loads  a  peni¬ 
cillin  injection  (rii;ht),  aims  and  fires  (above). 
The  spent  cartridge  is  recovered  after  it  falls  to 
the  ground.  In  the  right-hand  column  opposite 
page  are  the  supervising  personnel  of  the  ranch. 
Top  to  bottom  :  owner-manager  Henry  C.  Hitch, 
Jr.,  general  superintendent  Kenneth  Frantz, 
feedlot  manager  Cecil  Reedy,  crops  manager 
Joe  Fitzgerald,  and  office  manager  Joe  McGrew. 


tiv'c  livestock  and  cropping  programs  in  this 
county  plan;  and  after  the  work  was  com¬ 
pleted  the  Doane  people  wanted  to  try  their 
hand  at  developing  a  precision  program  for 
a  farm  or  ranch  in  the  area.  Lad  offered  his 
place.  While  it  was  entirely  outside  Sher¬ 
man  County,  even  out  of  the  state,  its  to¬ 
pography,  soils  and  climate  were  so  similar 
to  those  in  the  county  an  agreement  was 
negotiated  and  the  program  was  worked 
out.  ( A  project  of  this  kind  done  on  an  in¬ 
dividual  contract  would  cost  over  $2,000; 
less,  of  course,  on  smaller  operations.  A  large 
part  of  the  cost  of  putdng  together  a  pre¬ 
cision  program  is  in  developing  accurate 
cost  and  return  data.  Many  of  the  figures 
used  in  the  Hitch  program  were  adapted 
from  the  Sherman  County  sur\ey.) 

Fact  Collection 

First  step  was  to  set  up  a  complete  list  of 
the  resources  of  the  farm  and  ranch.  It  was 
assumed  that  the  Hitchs  would  neither  sell 
nor  lease  any  of  their  present  land  holdings 
nor  would  they  add  to  them  by  buying  or 
renting.  This  is  typical  of  any  piece  of  pre¬ 
cision  programing.  The  land  being  one  of 
the  limiting  resources,  it  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  at  the  outset  how  much  is  available. 
If  the  amount  currently  in  use  is  to  be  re¬ 
duced  or  increased,  this  must  be  indicated. 

The  soils  were  tested  and  the  notation 
was  made  in  the  report  that  while  the  Pull¬ 
man  and  Richfield  soils  which  make  up 
most  of  the  cropland  are  of  high  fertility 
level,  they  are  low  in  organic  matter  and 
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nitrogen.  They  have  a  high  pH  and  are 
high  in  potash,  but  while  they  have  always 
been  high  in  phosphate  this  element  is  being 
depleted  by  heavy  cropping. 

The  manpower  situation  was  noted ;  and 
schedules  were  worked  out  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  man-hours  of  the  average  worker. 

For  purposes  of  making  up  the  program, 
operating  capital  was  set  at  various  levels 
up  to  $3,160,000.  The  various  levels  of  capi¬ 
tal,  in  this  as  in  any  similar  programing, 
were  determined  by  the  requirements  of  the 
successive  activities  introduced. 

The  irrigation  system,  a  most  important 
part  of  the  farming  operation,  was  analyzed 
and  found  to  be  efficient  and  capable  of 
delivering  water  at  a  cost  of  63  cents  per 
acre-inch  ( no  labor  included) .  The  system’s 
present  capacity  in  delivering  water  is : 


requirements  in  acre-inches  for  irrigated 


Grain  sorghum 

Alfalfa 

April-May 

3.0 

17.6 

June 

3.0 

8.8 

July 

3.0 

8.8 

August 

3.0 

8.8 

Sept.-March 

3.0 

10.0 

Total 

15.0 

1^0 

Overhead 

The  overhead  costs  are  of  great  importance 
in  any  piece  of  precision  programing.  The 
Doane  accountants  broke  the  Hitch  Ranch 
overhead  into  three  groups:  general  farm 
and  ranch  overhead ;  general  crop  overhead 
(including  direct  crop  overhead)  ;and  feed- 
lot  overhead.  These  categories  are  defined 
in  the  report  as  follows: 

“General  farm  and  ranch  overhead  in¬ 
cludes  those  items  which  cannot  be  directly 
allocated  to  any  division  of  the  faim  or 
ranch  activities.  It  also  includes  the  over¬ 
head  costs  for  the  ranch  (now  idle  due  to 
recent  herd  liejuidation) . 

“General  crop  overhead  includes  those 
items  which  are  difficult  to  prorate  on  an 
acre  basis  and  which  fairly  well  hold  con¬ 
stant  at  various  sizes  of  acreage  farmi'd. 

“Direct  crop  overhead  includes  remain¬ 
ing  crop  costs  which  are  Hxed  and  aren’t 
materially  changed  by  variations  in  tyjje  of 
crop  produced.  These  costs  vary  directly 
with  the  number  of  acres  fanned.” 

Feedlot  overhead  includes  all  items  di¬ 
rectly  related  to  the  operation  of  the  feed- 
lot.  This  includes  the  manager's  salary  and 
house,  assistant  manager’s  salary,  and  the 
expenses  of  one  automobile.  Depreciation, 
interest  and  taxes  on  the  feedlot  facilities 
are  charged  directly  in  the  feedlot  budget. 

A  breakdown  of  these  various  costs 
is  show'n  on  pages  54  and  55. 

In  any  precision  program  the  fann  opera¬ 
tor  can  place  whatever  restrictions  he  de¬ 
sires  on  the  enterprises  to  be  considered,  or 
the  size  of  those  to  be  adopted.  If  a  man  has 
an  allergy,  physical  or  psychological,  to  hogs 
he  says  so  and  they  are  given  no  considera¬ 
tion.  In  their  instructions  to  the  Doane 
planners,  the  Hitchs  drew  the  line  against 
enterprises  involving  swine,  dairying  or 
vegetables,  and  a  limitation  of  1,000  acres 
was  placed  on  the  introduction  of  any  spe¬ 
cialty  crops.  So  1 1  enterprises  other  than 
these  were  considered  under  17  systems  of 
production.  These  enterprises  were : 

Wheat — irrigated,  drydand-fallow,  dry¬ 
land-stubble;  barley — irrigated,  dryland- 
fallow;  grain  sorghum — irrigated,  dryland; 
soybeans — irrigated;  pinto  beans — irri¬ 
gated;  castor  beans — irrigated;  safflower — 
dryland-fallow;  sesame — irrigated;  alfalfa 
— irrigated;  forage  sorghum — irrigated; 
cattle — existing  feedlot,  expanded  feedlot, 
beef  cow  herd. 

The  income  opportunities  in  each  of  these 
activities  was  then  broken  down  in  detail. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  factors  covered,  6ve 
of  these  analyses  are  presented  on  page  1 20. 
The  Bgures  on  irrigated  wheat  and  dryland- 
fallow  wheat  make  an  interesting  contrast  as 


April-May  30,235  acre-inches 

June  14,870  ” 

July  15,365  ”  ” 

August  15,365  ”  ” 

Sept.-March  73,772  ” 

Looking  toward  the  drilling  of  additional 
wells,  the  cost  of  such  installations  was  es¬ 
timated  at  $14,435  for  each  well,  including 
drilling,  casing  and  pump,  and  $2,680  for 
the  delivery  system,  a  total  of  $1 7,1 15. 

Each  new  well,  it  was  estimated,  would 
deliver  the  following  maximum  amounts: 
April-May  1,980  acre-inches 

June  •  990  ” 

July  1,023  ” 

August  1,023  ” 

Sept.-March*  4,950  ” 

*  ( 150  days  irrigation) 

This  analysis  of  irrigation  potential  was 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  re¬ 
port  and  led  to  a  drastic  change  in  the  crop¬ 
ping  system.  “Up  to  last  fall  we  had  always 
had  around  500  acres  of  alfalfa,”  says  Joe 
Fitzgerald,  the  Hitchs’  crops  manager.  “But 
we  found  it  was  using  too  much  water,  so 
we  plowed  up  most  of  it.  This  year  we’ll 
have  only  about  100  acres.  The  alfalfa 
was  actually  losing  us  $21.50  an  acre.  It 
takes  over  three  times  the  water  milo  needs.” 
The  report  shows  the  following  water 
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do  also  those  on  irrigated  grain  sorghum  and  irrigated  alfalfa. 

While  the  anticipated  profits  from  irrigated  grain  sorghum  are 
far  from  encouraging,  Lad  is  confident  he  can  get  much  better 
yields  than  those  used  in  the  analysis.  Prices  used  are  in  all  instances 
anticipated  averages  for  the  next  five  years. 

Besides  the  bare  statistical  breakdown  the  report  also  contains  a 
narrative  comment  on  each  of  the  enterprises.  The  following  com¬ 
ments,  for  example,  are  made  on  wheat : 

“Wheat — has  been  considered  for  production  under  irrigation, 
dryland-summer  fallow  and  drj  land-stubble  systems.  The  dryland 
production  systems  yield  too  low  to  cover  direct  crop  overhead  and 
are  thus  eliminated  from  further  consideration. 

“The  irrigated  wheat  yield  is  placed  at  40  bushels.  Nitrogen  fer¬ 
tilization  is  at  70  pounds  and  P^O.-,  is  applied  at  the  rate  of  30 
|X)unds  |)er  acre  per  year. 

“This  crop  makes  very  efficient  use  of  labor  and  makes  the  high¬ 
est  return  per  dollar  of  e.xpense  of  all  activities  considered.” 

(Text  continued  on  page  121) 


ESTIMATED  GENERAL  FARM  OVERHEAD 

General  manager  salary . .$7,000 

Annual  cost  of  fjeneral  manager  residence .  1,500 

Office  manager  salary .  5,000 

Office  secretary  salary .  3,000 

Office  costs  (telephone,  supplies,  rent,  etc.) .  1,710 

Accountant  fees . 3,(XX) 

3  company  autos,  20.0(X)  mi.  ea.  @  10c .  6,0(X) 

FICA  and  Workmen’s  Compensation .  l.fXK) 

Liability  insurance .  400 

Annual  costs  on  ranch  facilities  and  equi|>ment .  4,(X)0 

Sub  Total  . 

Interest  on  altove . $2,283 

Franchise  taxes .  346 

Interest  on  ranch  land  investment . 27.240 

Taxes  on  ranch  land  investment  .  4,540 

Sub  Total  . 


Grand  Total 


A  longhorn  head  and  the  brands  in  the  floor  (left)  lend  a  dbtinct  flavor 
to  the  lobby  of  The  Hotel  Dale,  in  Guymon,  Oklahoma,  where  the  Hitch 
Ranch  maintains  its  office.  Henry  Hitch,  Sr.  (man  on  the  right)  here  talks 
with  Steve  Stevenson,  one  of  his  cattle  buyers.  The  oo  and  the  JV 
at  their  feet  are  two  of  the  Hitch  brands.  Field  work  on  the  ranch  is  speeded 
up  by  use  of  the  mobile  service  station  (top)  which  carries  gasoline,  diesel 
fuel,  LP-gas  and  lubricants.  The  driver  of  the  truck  is  also  a  mechanic 
who  can  make  any  minor  adjustments  and  repairs  which  may  seem  neces¬ 
sary.  Land  leveling  (center)  is  the  basic  step  in  preparing  the  fields  for 
irrigation.  Listing  (bottom)  is  the  final  stage  of  seedbed  preparation. 


E.STIMATED  GEAERAL  CROP  OVERHEAD 


(If  3,0(K)  acres  or  less  farmed) 

Crops  manaper’s  salary . S7.000 

Annual  costs  of  manafjer's  house .  1.2.S0 

One  auto  expense  20,000  mi.  @  10c  .  2.000 

Interest  on  these  charfies .  717 

Sub  Total  .  §10, %7 

(If  3,001  acres  or  more  farmed,  add:) 

Assistant  crops  inanajicr's  salary . §5,000 

Annual  costs  of  assistant  manager’s  house .  1,000 

One  auto  expense  20,000  mi.  @  10c .  2,000 

Interest  on  these  i-harfies .  560 

Suh  Total  .  8..560 

Grand  Total  .  §19,527 


%  ■  '^v- 


■  "■  f: 


§14,280 

4,760 

11,622 

9.954 

4.000 

2.668 

8,000 

2,400 

1,900 

100 


§59,684  -i-  6^47  acres  crop  land  =  §9.40  per  acre. 


§59,684 


SUMMARY 


Total  Overhead  per  Acre 


ESTIMATED  DIRECT  CROP  OVERHEAD 

Interest  on  investment  in  crop  lan<l . 

Real  estate  taxes  on  crop  land . 

Machinery  depreciation  . 

Machinery  maintenance  . 

Interest  on  machinery  investment  . 

Insurance  and  taxes  on  machinery  . 

Two  mechanic-maintenance  men  salaries  . 

Annual  housing  <-ost  for  mechanic  and  maintenance  men . 

One  pickup  truck,  operations  and  ownership  costs . 

Land  rent  on  %  section . 


General  Farm  Overhead  X  §67,019  = 
General  Crop  Overhead 
Direct  Crop  Overhead 


§33,509 

§19,528 

§59,684 


6.347  A 
-h  6;147  A 
^  6,347  A 


=  §  5.28 
=  3.08 

=  9.40 
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A.  1.  in 

Swine, 

Today 

It’s  here  to  stay,  though  it  still 
may  not  be  available  in  your  area. 

By  Christopher  Kelly 


WHAT  ARE  THE  FACTS  about  thc  Use  of 
artificial  insemination  for  swine? 
Anyone  who  glances  through  the  pro¬ 
fessional  literature  will  find  the  articles  on 
the  subject  liberally  sprinkled  with  indica¬ 
tions  that  there  are  still  a  tremendous  num¬ 
ber  of  unknowns  in  the  process.  Ever\’thing 
from  discovering  the  gilts  and  sows  in  heat 
to  the  proper  volume  of  semen  to  be  used 
and  the  time  and  method  of  insemination  is 
still  in  the  category'  of  the  moot  question. 

“We  know  just  enough  about  it  to  be 
dangerous.”  says  Iowa  State’s  Dr.  H.  L. 
Self.  “It’s  something  like  handing  a  kid  a 
loaded  gun.”  Yet,  no  one  would  denv  that 
guns  are  here  to  stay.  And  Self  is  quick  to 
add  that  the  prospects  are  better  than  they 
were  for  artificial  insemination  of  dairy 
cattle  20  years  ago,  when  A.  I.  was  in 
its  infancy  in  that  field.  Conception  rates 
are  better  than  they  w’ere  with  cattle  in  the 
early  stages  f about  50  percent  on  the  first 
seivice)  :  and  the  psychological  attitude  of 
fanners  and  breeders  is  much  more  recep¬ 
tive.  In  fact,  the  danger  may  be  that  it  is  too 
good  and  that  swine  breeders  may  be  ex¬ 
pecting  a  little  too  much  at  this  time.  This 
is  the  thought  Self  had  in  mind  w'hen  he 
made  his  “loaded  gun”  remark. 

This  much  is  certain  though :  swine  A.  I. 
has  progressed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  lab¬ 
oratory'  and  is  now  a  practical  technique 
for  on-the-farm  use.  Field  trials  have  been 
successfully  completed  by  breeder  associa¬ 
tions  and  the  State  Universities  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Illinois;  Ohio 
State  Univ('rsity  cooperating  with  the  Pro¬ 
ducers  Swine  Improvement  Association. 
Central  Ohio  Breeders  Association  and 
and  Northern  Ohio  Breeders  Association  is 
offering  A.  I.  seiA'ice  to  swine  breeders  in  12 
Ohio  counties.  A  northern  Illinois  group, 
D('  Kalb  County  Swine  Producers  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  started  A.  I.  on  a  commercial 
basis.  And  Eastern  Iowa  Breeders,  a  top- 
notch  privat('ly'-operated  dairy  and  beef¬ 
breeding  outfit,  has  provided  the  service  for 
farmers  around  Linn  County,  Iowa,  for 
more  than  a  year. 

Few  people  in  this  country  have  had 
more  experience  on  the  theoretical  side  of 
swine  A.  I.  than  Dr.  Self.  Self  is  a  typical 
Texan  of  the  non-comic  book  type — tall, 
blond  and  determined.  He  is  reserved,  yet 
completely  frank,  and  his  statements  carry 
the  stamp  of  confidence  which  is  the  mark 
of  the  man  who  has  done  his  homework.  For 
three  years  he  headed  up  one  of  this  coun¬ 
try’s  biggest  research  project  on  swine  A.  I. 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  reported  on 
his  work  at  the  International  Colloquium 
on  Reproduction  and  Artificial  Insemina¬ 
tion  of  the  Pig  in  Paris  in  1 959,  and  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  participate  in  the  International 
Congress  on  Animal  Reproduction,  Phys- 

Ohio's  Swine  Artificial  Insemination  Project  uses 
100  cc.  of  diluted  boar  semen  for  each  insemina¬ 
tion.  The  contrast  between  this  and  the  Icc.  of 
semen  used  for  the  artificial  insemination  of  cat¬ 
tle  can  be  seen  above. 


iology  and  .Artificial  Insemination  at  The 
Hague  this  summer.  His  views  deserv’e  the 
attention  of  all  interested  parties. 

His  first  observ  ation  is  that  swine  A.  I. 
is  not  exactly  something  new'.  He  points  out 
that  research  people  have  been  w'orking 
with  the  technic|ue  since  the  early  1920’s. 
But  until  boar-testing  work  began  to  make 
its  influence  felt  there  was  no  real  incentive 
for  .A.  I.  Now  that  the  drive  is  on  for  better 
meat-type  hogs  and  the  testing  stations  are 
available  to  help  discover  the  sires  which 
will  produce  them,  A.  I.  has  gained  new 
im|x>rtance.  So,  for  thc  past  five  years  or 
more  there  has  been  a  considerable  con¬ 
centration  of  effort  in  the  laboratory  and  in 
thc  field. 

Selfs  next  observation — and  caution — is 
that  swine  A.  I.  is  not  strictly  analogous  to. 
and  should  not  be  compared  to,  the  use  of 
A.  I.  in  cattle.  Here  are  just  a  few  of  thc 
differences; 

•  It  takes  about  fifty  times  as  much  semen 
to  inseminate  a  sow  as  is  required  to  serve 
a  cow. 

•  Unlike  bull  semen,  boar  semen  cannot 
as  of  now  be  frozen,  or  even  held  for  any 
length  of  time.  Twenty-four  hours  now 
seems  to  be  thc  extreme  to  which  it  can  be 
held  before  use. 

•  The  semen  produced  in  one  bull  ejac¬ 
ulation  can  be  used  to  inseminate  up  to  500 
cows.  One  ejaculation  from  a  boar  can 
serve  not  more  than  30  sow's,  the  average 
being  more  like  10  to  12. 

•  A  cow  is  in  heat  one  day;  a  sow,  three 
days.  (“But,”  says  Self,  “I  wouldn’t  give  a 
nickel  for  the  chances  of  conception  when  a 
sow  is  bred  on  the  third  day.”) 

•  Every  dairy  cow  is  handled  twice  a  day. 
Thc  tendency  in  the  hog  business,  partic¬ 
ularly  with  ever  more  emphasis  on  auto¬ 
mation,  is  to  give  less  and  less  attention  to 
the  individual  animal.  Checking  heat  in 
sows  and  gilts  is  going  to  demand  work  and 
attention. 

•  The  cow  produces  but  one  egg  at  a 
time.  If  she  is  bred  and  does  not  return  in 
heat  the  presumption  is  good  that  the  serv¬ 
ice  was  successful.  Not  so  with  the  sow.  She 
produces  15  to  20  eggs  at  a  time.  W'hile  she 
may  not  return  in  heat  after  being  insemi¬ 
nated,  only  farrowing  will  rev'eal  the  success 
of  thc  service.  If  she  comes  up  with  a  tvvT> 
or  three  pig  litter  something  went  wrong. 

In  view  of  these  and  other  differences 
Self  warns.  “Don’t  reason  from  bull  to 
boar;  or  from  cow  to  sow.” 

Then  to  insure  that,  as  swine  A.  I.  moves 
from  the  laboratory  to  thc  farm  it  will  be  as 
free  as  possible  from  quackery  and  from 
incompetent  hands.  Self  suggests  that  thc 
best  serv'ice  probably  will  come  from  organ¬ 
izations  with  a  reputation  to  protect,  which 
have  the  necessary  buildings,  labs,  trained 
technicians  and  established  routes,  and 
which  will  offer  semen  from  healthy,  per¬ 
formance-  and  progeny-tested  boars. 

That  is  where  Eastern  Iowa  Breeders 
seems  to  enter  the  picture.  E.I.B.  might  also 
be  called  a  one-man  operation,  except  that 
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tliis  gives  scant  recognition  to  the  fine  team¬ 
work  which  keeps  this  outfit  right  up  among 
the  nation’s  top  bull  studs.  Still,  it  was  Dr. 
J.  ^V.  Pirie  who  conceived  and  started  the 
organization  almost  20  years  ago  and  who  is 
today  sole  owner  and  general  manager.  The 
stud  has  70  daily  and  beef  bulls  and  a  large 
staff  of  technicians  who  furnish  service  to 


ing  hair,  quick  of  movement  and  wdth  the 
same  alert  attitude  as  a  juggler  with  a  dozen 
balls  in  the  air,  he  is  in  his  late  forties. 

•  Fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  250,000 
farrowings  occur  annually  within  a  40-milc 
radius  of  his  Cedar  Rapids  headquarters,  he 
has  taken  his  organization  into  the  swine 
business  in  a  big  way.  A  year  ago  he  assem- 


The  demand  for  better  meat-type  hogs  is  causing 
SH  ine  breeders  to  adopt  all  the  latest  techniques. 
Progeny  testing  helps  discover  the  better  boars. 
Artificial  insemination  will  greatly  widen  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  these  superior  sires. 

to  some  future  use,  tore  the  equipment  out 
of  the  barn  and  installed  an  operating  room 


V  ‘ 


i'l'VVV.'V'  \ 


clients  throughout  Iowa  and  parts  of  Mis-  bled  a  group  of  good,  performance-  and  for  the  first  step  in  the  SPF  technique  and  a 


souri  and  adjacent  areas.  The  on^anization  progeny-tested  Hampshire  and  Yorkshire  semen  collection  lab  for  the  boars,  and  built 


has  also  reached  out  into  Colorado  and  boars  and  went  into  A.  I.  Last  fall  he  be-  a  brand  new  $50,000  metal  building  for 


Texas  with  its  beef  semen,  and  has  even  de¬ 
veloped  clients  in  Central  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  There  is  no  question  of  its  reputation 
and  its  technical  competence. 

Pirie  himself  is  a  veterinarian  by  training, 
an  organizer  and  innovator  by  instinct.  Tall, 
slender,  with  extremely  short-cropped  grey¬ 


came  convinced  that  there  was  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  for  SPF  (specific  pathogen-free,  or 
disease-free)  pigs  in  the  area  and  in  typ¬ 
ical  Pirie  fashion  he  jumped  into  the  game. 
He  sold  the  100-cow  dairy’  herd  on  the  farm 
he  operates  near  Marion,  Iowa,  relegated 
the  silage  in  two  towering  blue  Harvestores 


raising  the  SPF  pigs.  Among  his  future 
plans  is  a  project  for  raising  SPF  boars 
to  be  performance  tested  on  the  farm,  and 
the  best  bred  of  SPF  gilts  and  sows. 

One  of  Pirie’s  most  valuable  assets  is  his 
his  ability  to  find  the  right-shaped  peg 
(Continued  on  page  150) 
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Face  Flies 

“^"T^HE  FIRST  TIME  I  noticed  face  flies  was  a  bright,  sunshiny  day 
X  in  July  of  1958.  I'hey  were  crawling  around  the  cows’  eyes 
and  noses.  Not  just  a  few^ — dozens  of  them.  I'hey  looked  just  like 
houseflies  but  they  sure  didn’t  act  like  them.  I  tried  to  shoo  off  a 
couple  that  had  lit  on  my  arm.  A  housefly  would  have  taken 
straight  off.  These  flies  hardly  moved.  When  I  tried  to  squash  them 
they’d  skit  sideways,  then  move  right  back.” 

With  these  words  Richard  Walker,  who  farms  about  200  acres 
near  Ithaca,  New  York,  told  about  discovering  the  pest  that  had 
come  to  plague  his  35  Holsteins  and  animals  across  the  nation. 
Houseflies  seemed  so  out  of  place  and  character  on  the  pasture 
that  Walker  got  a  hunch  they  might  be  something  new.  He  scooped 
some  into  a  jar  and  took  them  to  Cornell  University.  Dr.  George 
Matthysse,  the  insect  specialist  at  Cornell,  said  Walker’s  jar  held 
proof  that  face  fly  had  arrived  as  a  pest  of  American  cattle. 

If  you  go  by  looks,  face  fly  is  no  prettier  or  uglier  than  the  house¬ 
fly.  It  is  slightly  larger  and  darker,  but  entomologists  have  to  put  a 
fly  under  a  magnifying  glass  to  be  sure  which  is  which.  What  gives 


Face  Flies 

Face  flics,  which  came  to  this  continent  as  undesirable  European  aliens  in 
1952,  pester  cattle  and  horses  on  pasture.  To  fiRht  them,  last  season  repel¬ 
lents  were  wiped  on  the  whole  face  with  a  sponge  and  insecticides  were 
applied  in  a- 75  percent  syrup  bait  painted  in  an  inch-wide  strip  along  the 
forehead.  Non-milking  cattle  can  be  self-treated  against  face  fly  pests  with 
a  triangular  cable  rubber  soaked  in  five  percent  DDT  or  five  percent  me- 
thoxychlor.  New  this  season  is  a  repellent  released  from  a  five-  or  ten-pound 
aerosol  bomb  by  an  electric  eye  control.  The  sprayer  is  mounted  framing 
the  barn  door  or  on  a  gate  constructed  in  the  pasture.  First  attempts  are 
also  being  made  at  killing  face  fly  larvae  inside  cattle  droppings  with 
phenothiazine  feed  additive.  Dairymen’s  surest  weapon  against  face  flies 
today  still  is  the  barn.  Face  flies  will  persist  up  to  the  dooq  but  the  heavy 
shade  inside  so  far  has  meant  certain  relief  from  eye  and  muzzle  irritation. 
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a  face  fly  away  in  the  laboratory  is  the  area  between  the  eyes.  A 
female  face  fly  sports  a  stripe  wider  than  that  of  the  female  housefly. 

On  the  farm  it  is  a  safe  guess  that  if  you  see  flies  cluster  around 
the  sunny  sides  of  gates  and  fenceposts  and  the  faces  of  cattle,  you 
see  face  flies.  The  male  fly  dot's  less  harm.  He  generally  hangs 
around  the  post  and  feeds  on  a  few  grains  of  pollen.  The  female 
feeds  on  tears  from  the  eyes  of  an  animal  and  on  mucus  from  its 
nose  and  mouth.  Face  flies  will  stick  their  mouths  right  into  a  cow’s 
eye  to  bring  on  more  tears.  Blood  is  a  treat  to  them,  though  they 
don’t  bite.  They  take  leftover  blood  from  the  bites  of  horseflies  and 
other  insects  and  they  flock  to  any  scratch.  They  are  opportunists 
who  take  their  meals  where  they  can. 

“One  of  the  worst  examples  of  this,”  said  Dr.  Matthysse,  who  has 
spent  much  time  studying  the  new  pest,  “was  a  calf  dropped  on 
pasture  last  summer.  Within  minutes  tlie  wet  calf  was  blackened  by 
thousands  of  face  flics  sponging  up  fluids.” 

When  face  flies  attack,  cattle  tend  to  huddle  together  and  spend 
their  time  tossing  their  heads.  Cattlemen  feel  the  loss  in  the  milk 
tank  and  in  reduced  gains.  Horsemen  also  see  their  animals  suffer. 
Dogs  and  sheep  arc  molested  to  a  lesser  extent. 


estimated  his  milk  production  dropped  60  percent.  The  direct  loss 
from  face  flies  is  measured  in  dollars,  not  pennies.  Indirect  loss  may 
be  as  great.  A  flareup  of  pink  eye  may  accompany  the  arrival  of 
face  flies.  Alfred  Eddy,  who  manages  the  100-cow  herd  on  his  fam¬ 
ily’s  400-acre  farm  in  New  York,  related  this  exjjerience:  “I  never 
knew  what  pink  eye  was  before  face  flies  started  bothering  the  herd. 
I  had  read  about  pink  eye,  but  I  had  never  seen  a  case  of  it.  I  didn’t 
notice  the  symptoms  till  some  of  our  heifers  began  to  go  blind. 
During  the  last  two  years  five  heifers  lost  an  eye  and  one  other  went 
completely  blind.” 

Before  1952  face  flies  were  unknown  in  the  Americas.  They 
previously  were  a  pest  to  Europ>eans  and  people  of  the  Middle  East 
who  called  them  raven  flies.  The  Canadians,  the  first  to  see  them 
on  this  continent,  named  them  black  bush  flies.  They  picked  up 
their  American  name,  face  flies,  when  they  turned  up  on  New  York 
farms  in  1958.  They  dealt  their  worst  blow  to  date  in  1959  in  the 
Midwest  and  by  last  summer  they  were  across  the  Mississippi. 
Dairymen  in  an  area  extending  roughly  from  southern  Wisconsin 
to  Kansas,  and  as  far  east  as  the  area  between  southern  Virginia 
and  southeastern  Ontario  have  ref>orted  trouble.  There  is  no  doubt 


How  many  face  flies  add  up  to  a  problem?  Some  put  the  number 
at  10.  Others  at  50.  In  heavily-infested  areas  in  the  Midwest  cattle¬ 
men  counted  ox  er  250  flies  per  head. 

Alfred  Eddy,  another  dairy  fanner  in  the  Ithaca,  New  York, 
area,  figured  the  75  to  100  flies  per  head  he  counted  on  a  bad  sum¬ 
mer  day  caused  a  slump  of  20  percent  in  milk  production.  This  is 
a  commonly-cjuoted  figure.  However,  a  desperate  Indiana  farmer 

A  Purdue  University  pinup  (left)  shows  flies  the  way  people  like  to  see 
them — dead.  The  male  faee  fly  in  the  center  is  hard  to  distinj^uish  from  the 
male  housefly  on  its  left  and  the  female  housefly  on  its  right.  Male  face 
flies  are  relatively  harmless.  The  hothersome  female  can  be  lured  to  death 
(below)  with  baited  syrup.  .A  six-inch  stroke  with  a  one-inch  paintbrush 
gives  a  dairy  cow  safe  protection  for  one  or  two  days. 


that  face  fly  is  traveling  west.  California  entomologists  are  bracing 
themselves  for  a  special  blow.  Some  California  cattle  have  an  infec¬ 
tious  eye  disease  spread  by  a  worm.  This  disease  is  now  a  minor 
problem  because  the  worm  lacks  a  suitable  carrier.  Entomologists 
believe  face  fly  will  be  a  likely  candidate  to  transport  the  worm, 
because  in  Russia  face  flies  have  been  doing  this  job  for  years. 

Remedies 

Face  flies  avoid  shade.  New  York  farmers  found  that  shaded  pasture 
gave  cows  relief  in  1958,  but  by  the  next  year  many  face  flies  per¬ 
sisted  even  in  the  shade.  So  farmers  started  letting  cattle  inside  the 
barn  for  protection.  Eddy’s  herd  was  plagued  by  a  particularly 
greedy  bunch. 

{Continued  on  page  134) 


By  Max  B.  Heppncr 


NO  SUMMER 


WHEN  YOU  FIRST  hear  that  Bill  Daugh¬ 
erty  of  Pennville,  Indiana,  pastured 
25  cows  all  last  summer  on  one  11 -acre 
timothy  pasture  and  darned  little  else  you 
find  it  hard  to  believe.  Daugherty  is  putting 
to  use  some  principles  of  grass  growth  that 
allow  him  to  push  pasture  production 
through  an  old  obstacle :  summer  dormancy. 

“Really  only  three  steps  are  invohed  in 
getting  full-season  pasturing,”  said  Daugh¬ 
erty.  He  ticked  each  step  off  on  his  fingers 
as  he  came  to  it.  “One,  know  how  much 
fertilizer  to  put  on;  two,  keep  cows  from 
tramping  on  what  they  should  be  eating; 
three — and  this  is  most  important — judge 
how  heavy  to  graze  a  pasture  and  how  long 
to  rest  it  before  regrazing.” 

Daugherty  explained  that  the  11 -acre 
timothy  meadow  had  been  established  for 
yeai's.  The  original  alfalfa  and  ladino  clover 
in  it  had  largely  disappeared.  His  plan  last 
year  was  to  use  it  as  his  only  pasture.  This 
meant  he  had  to  divide  the  field  in  half  so 
he  could  alternately  graze  each  half. 

“I  brought  the  west  section  along  a  week 
or  so  earlier  by  giving  it  extra  nitrogen,” 
he  said.  “To  make  sure  I  got  to  it  early 
enough,  I  fertilized  when  there  was  still  a 


Orchard  grass  (left),  a  non-jointing  grass,  has 
its  growing  point  underground.  Fleshy  sheaths, 
one  inside  the  other,  grow  from  it.  Grazing  cattle 
can’t  reach  the  growing  point.  But  to  have  good 
summer  pasture  (below)  you  should  leave  some 
leaf  blades  in  orchard  grass  stubhie.  A  jointing 
grass  like  brome  (right)  develops  a  growing 
point  just  above  the  shortest  joint  in  the  stem. 
When  the  shoot  is  young,  it  will  stop  growing 
if  the  grow  ing  point  is  grazed  off. 


foot  of  snow  on  the  ground.  I  used  75 
pounds  of  actual  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  am¬ 
monium  nitrate  and  150  pounds  of  5-20-20. 

“The  east  section  needed  a  little  more 
time  to  get  ready  because  it  had  some  alfalfa 
in  it  worth  saving.  I  gave  it  only  50  pounds 
of  nitrogen  plus  the  150  pounds  of  5-20-20. 
Then  each  time  I  finished  pasturing  either 
half  I  added  another  100  pounds  of  am¬ 
monium  nitrate  per  acre. 

‘“Fhat  brought  the  grass  along  nicely,” 
Daugherty  went  on.  “To  use  as  mui  h  of  it 
as  possible  I  taught  the  cows  that  pasture 
is  feed,  not  bedding.  I’ve  found  that  cattle 
graze  all  they  want  inside  an  hour.  So  last 
year  we  turned  out  our  cows  only  three 
times  a  day  for  an  hour — at  6  and  at  1 1  :  .50 
in  the  morning  and  at  5  in  the  aftermxm. 
\Vhen  the  first  cow  started  to  lie  down -  or 
even  sooner  the  first  few  weeks  when  the 
grass  was  just  starting — we  drove  the  herd 
off  the  pasture.  After  a  while  they  came  in 
by  themselves.  The  only  place  they  could 
get  water  was  at  the  barn,  and  that  re¬ 
minded  them. 

“The  essential  part  of  getting  summer 
pasture,”  Daugherty  said,  emphasizing  the 
word  essential,  “is  to  time  grazing  with  the 
stage  of  growth  of  the  grass.  It  isn't  ha  id, 
but  you’ve  got  to  apply  yourself  to  it.  .As 
Merle  Teel,  my  professor  at  Purdue,  used  to 
say,  ‘All  you  need  is  intellectual  curiosity,  a 
sharp  knife,  and  common-.sense’.” 

Daugherty  has  all  three.  If  you  check  with 
Dr.  Teel,  Daugherty’s  agronomy  teacher, 
he  will  confirm  his  fonner  student’s  curi¬ 
osity  and  commonsense.  “He’s  curious,’"  Dr. 
Teel  will  say.  The  juofessor  doesn’t  mean 
odd,  he  means  inquisitive.  “Bill  Daugherty,” 


DORMANCY 


he  will  explain,  “seldom  made  outstanding 
grades  because  he  couldn’t  bring  himself 
merely  to  parrot  what  some  instructor  said 
in  class.  Bill  had  to  go  and  find  things  out 
for  himself.  Once  he  gets  facts  he  knows 
are  right,  he  figures  out  a  way  to  ajiply 
them.  That  is  commonsense.” 

Checking  with  a  Knife 
“You  need  the  sharp  knife  to  check  on  the 
stage  of  grass  growth,”  Daugherty  explained 
when  asked  how  this  tool  fitted  with  curi¬ 
osity  and  commonsense  in  pasture  manage¬ 
ment.  “When  the  cows  first  start  grazing 


NO  SUMMER  DORMANCY 

Continuous  grass  growth  through  the  summer  is 
possible  with  proper  fertility  and  a  method  of 
using  uv'ailable  soil  moisture  when  and  where  it 
will  do  the  most  good.  This  method  is  based  on 
the  typical  growth  habits  of  the  species  of  grass 
in  the  pasture.  Basically  there  are  two  types  of 
grass.  One  type,  jointing  grass,  raises  a  growth 
zone  (growing  point)  above  the  ground,  where 
it  is  vulnerable  to  grazing.  Timothy  and  brome 
are  typical  of  jointing  grass.  They  tend  to  go 
dormant  when  growing  points  are  grazed  off  too 
early.  The  height  for  safe  grazing  is  determined 
by  splitting  shoots  to  locate  the  growing  point. 
\t  a  later  stage  the  growing  point  must  be  grazed 
off  to  give  buds  in  the  root  crown  a  chance  to 
develop.  This  stage  is  reached  when  seedheads 
emerge  from  the  shoots  and  crown  buds  develop 
into  sprouts  that  break  ground.  The  growing  point 
of  non-jointing  grasses  typically  stays  at  ground 
level  or  below.  Orchard  grass  and  bluegrass  are 
examples.  To  protect  each  growing  point,  frequent 
cutting  or  grazing  is  necessary,  but  enough  leaf 
blades  must  be  left  in  the  stubble  to  keep  the  grow¬ 
ing  point  supplied  with  adequate  moisture  to  pre¬ 
vent  drying  out.  Otherwise  the  plant  will  die. 


timothy  in  the  spring,  I  cut  off  a  few  aver¬ 
age  shoots  at  the  ground  and  split  them 
lengthwise.  Then  I  pull  the  split  shoot 
across  my  finger  along  the  cut  until  the 
young  seedhead  pops  out  of  it.  When  the 
seedhead  is  about  2  to  3  inches  off  the 
ground  and  cattle  are  grazing  close  to  it, 
I  take  them  off  the  pasture.  If  you  let  them 
graze  off  the  seedhead,  that  shoot  of  timothy 
will  stop  growing.  If  you  only  graze  above 
the  seedhead,  the  shoot  will  provide  more 
pasture  in  a  week  or  two.” 

Daugherty  continued  probing  with  his 
penknife  all  last  season,  but  he  wasn’t  al¬ 
ways  looking  for  the  seedhead.  When  he 
checked  the  pasture  the  second  time  around 
to  see  if  it  was  safe  to  regraze,  he  looked 
for  tiller  buds  at  the  base  of  the  shoots. 
These  buds  produce  the  second  crop  of 
timothy  shoots,  and  Daugherty  knows  that 
when  the  new  shoots  barely  break  ground 
they  are  ready  to  grow  quickly. 

A  few  weeks  later  when  he  pastured  the 
new  shoots  (the  third  grazing  period),  he 
again  split  blades  to  look  for  seedheads. 
Before  the  fourth  pasture  period  he  was 
back  checking  for  new  tillers.  When  he 
found  them  he  put  every  cow  he  had,  in¬ 
cluding  dry  stock  and  heifers,  on  the  timothy 
so  that  once  again  the  grass  would  con¬ 
centrate  its  growth  on  the  next  generation 
of  shoots.  The  timothy  regrew  with  the 
least  effort  and  Daugherty  avoided  sum¬ 
mer  dormancy. 

Usually,  he  gets  a  third  crop  of  shoots 
providing  a  fifth  and  sixth  grazing.  After 
six  grazings  he  lets  a  pasture  like  last  year’s 
timothy  grow  undisturbed  till  winter  freeze- 
{Continued  on  page  107) 
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The  Rise  of  the  Heifer 


Specialist 


By  Frank  Klein 


Raising  dairy  replacements  for  others  is 
.  a  full-fledged  business  for  a  growing 
number  of  dairymen.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  California  where  these  farmers  carry 
the  apt  name  of  heifer  specialist.  Custom 
heifer  raising  in  New  York  is  just  beginning. 
Still,  a  pioneer  in  this  new  field,  John  H. 
Benham,  Jr.,  of  Canandaigua,  is  selling  off 
his  milking  herd  as  he  approaches  his  goal 
of  a  400-herd  heifer  business. 

Heifer  specialists  offer  two  types  of  deals. 
In  one,  the  dairyman  merely  contracts  to 
have  the  specialist  raise  home-produced 
calves  for  a  flat  fee.  Heifers  may  go  into 
contractual  care  at  the  age  of  two  weeks  or 
younger,  or  after  weaning  at  about  four  to 
six  months.  It  is  also  possible  to  split  the 
calf-raising  job  among  the  extremely  re¬ 
fined  specialists.  Bill  Judge  of  Orlando, 
Florida,  has  one  contract  with  a  neighbor 
to  raise  his  calves  to  weaning.  A  second 
specialist  in  Tennessee  carries  the  wean¬ 
lings  till  they’re  ready  to  freshen. 

A  second  arrangement  used  by  heifer 
specialists  is  to  buy  calves,  raise  them,  and 
resell  them  as  springers,  often  to  the  original 
owner.  The  promise  to  resell  may  be  in¬ 
formal  or  in  the  form  of  a  legally  binding 
option-to-purchase  contract.  Raising  calves 
owned  by  another  and  buying  calves  for 
later  resale  aren’t  mutually  exclusive  ar¬ 
rangements.  Many  specialists  use  both. 


his  business.  Raising  heifers  on  contract 
seemed  an  attractive  alternative. 

Other  peculiarities  of  the  Benham  farm 
fit  in  well  with  the  specialty.  The  sheds  and 
bams  are  grouped  in  four  locations  stretch¬ 
ing  three  miles  apart.  All  of  them  could  be 
converted  to  house  calves  at  a  small  expense. 
Benham  felt  that  spotting  calves  at  each  lot 
would  allow  him  to  grow,  store,  and  feed 
forages  near  the  fields  where  they  were 
grown,  eliminating  a  lot  of  hauling.  So  he 
started  looking  for  a  client. 

He  found  what  he  was  looking  for  in 
Harold  and  Francis  Miller.  Their  200-acre 
dairy  farm  at  Penn  Yan,  New  York,  has  a 
chronic  feed  shortage.  Harold  Miller,  who 
eases  into  the  role  of  spokesman  more  com¬ 
fortably  than  his  brother,  explained  this 
situation  last  spring.  “We  increased  the 
milking  herd  to  54  milkers,”  he  said.  “Even 
before  we  started  expanding  we  bought 
forty  or  fifty  tons  of  hay  a  year,  besides  a 
good  deal  of  the  concentrates.  We  were 
feeding  the  best  hay  to  the  cows,  and  the 
heifers  got  the  leftovers.  Some  of  them  were 
much  too  light  when  they  freshened.” 

“We  spent  too  much  time  with  the 
heifers,”  Francis  Miller  added.  “I’d  spiend 
an  hour  a  day  just  feeding  calves.” 

“We  didn’t  have  the  space  to  keep  the 
heifers  either,”  Harold  continued.  “The  calf 
pens  took  up  loafing  area  for  the  cows.  We 
were  up  against  it  and  we  think  John  Ben- 
ham’s  raising  the  heifers  for  us  is  a  great 
solution.  We  pay  him  over  $240  each  month 
to  keep  23  of  our  calves,  which  still  seems 
{Continued  on  page  156) 


Developing  the  Specialty 

John  Benham’s  farm  in  New  York  typifies 
the  chief  advantage  of  the  heifer  specialty 
— plenty  of  good-quality  forage.  His  cus¬ 
tomers  benefit  by  saving  their  best  forage 
for  their  milking  herds.  This  relationship 
had  much  to  do  with  getting  Benham 
started  in  the  business. 

Last  year  he  had  just  added  200  leased 
acres  to  the  200  he  was  already  farming. 
His  dairy — the  farm’s  feed  converter — 
was  small  and  outmoded.  Benham,  a  short, 
shrewd  farmer  in  his  forties,  wondered 
whether  he  should  make  a  heavy  invest¬ 
ment  in  milking  facilities.  He  felt  that  this 
would  be  signing  the  rest  of  his  life  over  to 


The  Rise  of  the  Heifer  Specialist 

Farmers  are  finding  heifer  raising  a  profitable 
enterprise.  Two  arrangements  are  being  used: 
( 1 )  raising  heifers  on  contract  for  the  dairyman, 
and  (2)  buying  heifer  calves,  raising  them, 
breeding  them,  and  selling  them  as  springers. 
Charges  under  a  contract  vary.  One  heifer  spe¬ 
cialist  charges  30  cents  per  pound  of  gain  be¬ 
tween  four  months  and  delivery  (he  will  not  take 
calves  before  weaning  under  his  contract).  An¬ 
other  charges  $7  per  month  as  a  flat  fee,  and  a 
third  charges  feed  costs  plus  six  percent  of  these 
costs  for  management.  Specialists  who  buy  the 
calf  outright  usually  give  the  seller  the  right  to 
first  bid  on  the  springer  when  she  is  ready  for  sale. 


A  heifer  specialist  can  bring  out  the  full  pro¬ 
duction  potential  of  promising  calves  like  these. 
He  can  devote  enough  time  and  good  feed,  un¬ 
like  the  dairyman  trying  for  top  milk  production. 
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FIELD  WAFERING 


The  problems  and  successes  of  two  new  machines, 
By  John  MacCallum 


The  first  four  statements  are  exaggerations.  The  last  is  a  poor  bet. 

Definitions  are  in  order.  The  differences  between  a  hay  pellet, 
wafer  and  a  bale  are  largely  matters  of  density.  To  avoid  confusion, 
let’s  call  a  pellet  a  small  package,  less  than  an  inch  long  or  inch 
in  diameter.  It  is  dense,  weighing  over  35  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 
The  wafer  is  from  Y4  inch  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  usually  less 
than  six  inches  long,  and  weighs  20  to  35  pK>unds  per  cubic  foot. 
We’ll  define  a  bale  as  a  hay  package  requiring  a  tie,  weighing 
usually  10  to  12  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  though  some  compact  bales 
may  be  25  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

The  general  difference  between  a  pellet  and  a  wafer  is  that  the 
j)ellet  is  denser,  usually  bonded  with  additives  such  as  concentrates 
or  molasses  or  steam  (added  as  the  pellet  is  made) ,  and  the  hay  in  a 
pellet  is  usually  ground.  These  three  requirements  have  made 
pelleting  largely  a  stationary  job,  and  limited  field  pelleting  ma¬ 
chines  to  two  or  three  experimental  models. 

Not  so  with  field  wafering.  Various  machines  and  handling 
techniques  have  been  tested  by  major  equipment  companies,  state 
universities,  and  USDA  researchers.  But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
one  company  began  research  before  World  War  II,  and  a  dozen 
have  been  pressing  in  earnest  since  the  early  1950’s,  there  still  is  no 
machine  of  any  kind  freely  on  sale  to  any  farmer.  As  we  go  to  press, 
we  estimate  there  are  fewer  than  100  hay-wafering  machines  in 
existence,  and  one  company  has  more  than  half  of  those. 


Livestock  enjoy  wafers  providing  they  aren’t  rock  hard.  Cattle, 
^  sheep,  hogs,  even  burroS  treat  the  bite-size  wafers  like  candy. 
No  one  seems  to  know  exactly  why.  Because  of  this  acceptability, 
and  because  a  cow  can  eat  more  pounds  of  hay  an  hour  if  it  is 
formed  into  relatively  compact  wafers,  there  has  been  a  flush  of 
claims  for  the  yields  of  beef  and  milk  when  wafers  are  fed.  Some  of 
them  are  exaggerated.  But  better  results  definitely  are  common. 
Two  manufacturers  have  produced  working  field  machines  to 
capitalize  on  the  advantages  of  wafers,  many  others  have  experi¬ 
mental  models.  None  are  on  unrestricted  sale  this  year. 

Wafers  are  easier  to  handle  than  bales  or  loose  hay.  They  don’t 
have  to  be  lifted,  like  bales;  they  can  be  stored  in  bins,  like  ear  com. 
But  there  are  some  problems  of  handling  so  far  unsolved,  and  in 
many  cases  ignored.  Eager  journalists  and  overenthusiastic  sales¬ 
men  have  glossed  over  the  problems  of  wafer  handling  with 
bland  statements  like:  “They’ve  eliminated  hardware  disease.’’ 
“They  are  a  natural  for  push-button  feeding.'’  “There  are  no 
‘seconds,’  all  feed  is  uniform.”  “Store  in  one  quarter  the  space  of 
baled  hay.”  “Within  ten  years  the  bale  will  be  a  relic  of  the  past, 
almost  forgotten.” 


The  Lundcil  wafercr  (below)  picks  up  cured  hay  from  a  specially  pre¬ 
pared  windrow,  and  produces  a  wafer  about  two  by  three  inches.  The  Lun- 
dell  wafer  is  large  compared  to  the  cube  (above)  from  the  Cal-Cube. 


if 


That  company,  of  course,  is  the  Lundell  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  a  dark  horse  in  the  wafer  race,  vvliich  came  out  with  a  work¬ 
ing  field  waferer  and  is  now  ofi’ering  it  to  selected  fanners  on  a 
serni-experimental  basis.  The  company  says  production  this  year 
may  reach  a  thousand,  and  that  it  will  be  freely  sold  in  1962.  How¬ 
ever,  it’s  only  fair  to  recall  that  in  1960  this  was  claimed  for  1961. 

The  other  machine,  called  “Cal-Cube,”  is  made  by  a  group  of 
farmei-s  and  engineers  in  an  unassuming  workshop  in  Woodland, 
California.  It  is  not  yet  for  sale. 

Stiff  Competition 

The  slow  development  has  been  due  to  two  barriers,  one  mechani¬ 
cal,  the  other  economic.  It  is  hard  to  make  a  wafer  at  all  and, 
once  made,  the  wafer  has  to  compete  with  the  well-established  bale. 
.And  when  it  comes  to  dollars,  the  much  maligned  bale  has  been 
putting  up  quite  a  fight. 

The  hay  in  a  bale  is  compressed — and  held  tight  by  wire  or  twine. 
When  the  tie  is  broken,  the  bale  loosens  up  again.  It  still  has 
“springback.”  The  wafer  doesn’t.  The  ideal  wafer  should  remain 
the  same  no  matter  what  its  treatment  after  leaving  the  machine. 
At  a  certain  point  in  compressing  forage  it  becomes  a  wafer,  a 
semi-hard  nut  of  small  size,  without  the  bale’s  tendency  to  expand. 

E.  C.  Carlson,  soft-sjjoken  divisional  chief  engineer  at  Interna¬ 
tional  Haivester,  said,  “Pressures  required  to  wafer  hay  range  from 
2,000  to  8,000  pounds  per  square  inch :  4,000  represents  some  form 
of  compromise.  Baling  pressures  usually  range  around  40  pounds 
per  square  inch.” 

Carlson,  in  his  office  in  the  new  International  Harvester  Cor- 
l)oration  engineering  center  just  outside  of  Chicago,  continued,  “It 
appears  that  power  in  the  range  of  20  to  30  horsepower  per  ton  per 
hour  is  required  to  produce  w^afers  in  the  field.  This  means  a  six- 
ton  machine  needs  a  120  to  180-horsepower  engine.  A  machine 
capable  of  handling  this  quantity  of  power  cannot  easily  be  minia¬ 
turized  to  compete  in  weight  and  size  with  a  baler.” 

The  hay  wafer  is  made  by  forcing  cuix'd  forage  through  a  die — 
like  a  sausage  machine.  (As  Dale  Hull,  Iowa  State  extension  engi¬ 
neer  said,  “Salami  is  a  wafer,  although  pretty  high  in  moisture  con¬ 
tent.”)  The  die  is  a  metal  block,  with  round  or  square  holes  through 
which  the  hay  is  forced.  The  resistance  of  the  hay  to  passing  through 
the  die  builds  up  the  pressure  against  the  ramming  device,  and  the 
rate  of  feed  and  the  length  of  the  die  detennine  how  long  the  wafer 
remains  in  the  die.  This  is  called  the  “dwell  time”  and  is  important 
in  the  formation  of  a  wafer.  A  combination  of  long  dwell  time  and 
low  pressure  acts  somewhat  the  same  as  short  dwell  time  and  high 
pressure.  At  least  up  to  a  point. 

The  die  is  like  the  chamber  in  a  baler,  but  the  wafers  emerge 
from  the  die  in  a  continuous  length.  They  are  broken  up  into  short 
pieces,  by  bending  the  long  plug  of  hay  with  a  curved  guide, 
or  a  deflecting  plate.  In  practice,  wafers  tend  to  break  up  again  in 
handling,  cracking  along  the  lines  of  each  “charge.”  The  wafer  is 


The  Lundell  machine  uses  the  roller  principle,  squeezing  hay  through  a 
die  containing  many  holes  (left  diagram).  The  Cal-Cube  waferer  (above) 
is  a  piston  machine,  acting  like  a  tiny  baler  (right  diagram).  Wafers  in 
storage  stack  like  ear  corn,  they  don’t  flow  like  a  grain.  They'll  form  a 
cliff  of  wafers  (top)  in  a  storage  barn,  which  complicates  handling.  But 
you  can  get  far  mure  hay  in  a  barn  as  wafers  than  as  bales,  and  the  work  is 
not  as  backbreaking  as  lugging  around  a  bale. 


'  .V  *4 


The  Lundell  field  flail  chopper  (above)  is  an  integral  part  of  their  wafer- 
ing  system.  It  lacerates  the  hay  and  windrows  it  to  dry  before  wafering. 
The  spout  swings  to  any  of  three  positions,  so  three  five-foot  cuts  may 
be  put  into  one  fluffy  windrow.  The  homogenized  hay  dries  very  fast. 


a  point,  forces  hay  through  the  dies.  In  any  machine,  the  dies  wear 
out  sooner  or  later,  varying  with  wear,  temperatures  and  type  of 
die.  Die  life  may  vary  from  2,000  tons  to  10,000  tons,  or  more, 
depending  on  conditions. 

The  roller  type  of  wafering  device  may  have  one  or  two  roller 
action.  With  a  single  roller,  it  acts  like  a  steamroller  passing  over  a 
grating.  The  roller  forces  hay  through  the  grating  or  die.  With  two 
rollers,  it  acts  like  a  wringer  on  a  washing  machine.  The  hay  is 
compressed  between  the  rollers.  All  these  methods,  and  often  com¬ 
binations  of  them,  have  been  tested. 

Only  two  machines  to  date  are  not  classed  as  “experimental,” 
each  from  a  small  company.  However,  each  machine  still  has  minor 
problems  to  cope  with  before  it  can  be  labelled  “finished.”  They  use 
completely  different  techniques,  and  both  do  a  creditable  job  of 
making  wafers.  The  machines  are  made  by  Lundell  and  Vaughan- 
Johnson.  The  differences  between  these  machines,  and  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  farmers  who  have  fed  their  wafers  is  the  most  useful  infor¬ 
mation  now  available  to  the  farmer  on  the  future  of  wafers. 

The  Lundell  Manufacturing  Company  of  Cherokee,  Iowa,  has  a 
compact,  relatively  cheap  wafering  machine  which  produces  a 
wafer  of  rectangular  cross  section,  about  2/2  inches  by  254  inches, 
varying  in  length  from  two  to  five  inches.  The  machine  uses  the 


built  up  of  charges,  or  layers,  of  hay,  each  charge  representing  one 
slug  of  hay  added  to  the  end  of  the  wafer  in  the  die.  As  the  ram¬ 
ming  mechanism  makes  another  cycle,  one  charge  is  added.  These 
charges  correspond  to  the  familiar  slices  in  a  bale.  Pellets,  made  of 
ground  material  using  a  sticky  bonding  agent,  seldom  show  these 
layers,  and  certainly  stationary  waferers  have  avoided  them,  using 
finely  chopped  hay  and  extremely  high  pressures,  or  a  continuous 
pressure  device  like  an  auger. 

As  yet,  good  wafers  can’t  be  made  from  every  crop.  A  certain 
percentage  of  legumes  seems  essential.  Most  wafers  have  been 
mainly  alfalfa,  and  pure  grass  wafers  offer  problems. 

There  are  three  general  methods  of  compressing  hay  into  a  wafer, 
using  a  piston,  roller  or  auger.  All  have  been  tried  and  all  have  pro¬ 
duced  wafers.  The  piston  type  acts  very  much  like  a  baler,  with  a 
piston  cramming  hay  through  the  hole  in  a  die,  usually  the  same 
area  as  the  piston.  The  auger  type  works  like  a  hamburger  ma¬ 
chine,  or  the  kitchen  meat  grinder.  An  auger,  usually  tapering  to 


single-roller  principle  (although  it  has  twx)  rollers)  running  inside 
a  circular  die  forcing  the  hay  out  all  the  way  around  the  circle  of  25 
chambers  in  the  die.  Many  pellet  mills  work  in  the  same  general 
way.  The  two  rollers  are  fed  by  an  auger  with  twin  flights.  (That  is, 
two  sets  of  flighting,  round  the  same  shaft.)  Each  flight  ends  in  a 
flat  deflector,  which  feeds  the  hay  directly  in  front  of  the  advancing 
pressure  rollers  which,  in  turn,  squeeze  the  hay  out  through  the 
wafering  chambers.  From  the  chambers  the  wafers  drop  to  a  rub¬ 
ber-flight  elevator,  delivering  to  a  wagon  trailed  behind. 

The  Lundell  machine  has  changed  considerably  since  it  was  first 
demonstrated  more  than  three  years  ago,  though  the  system  re¬ 
mains  the  same.  The  latest  model  is  a  tractor-drawn  machine  little 
bigger  than  a  large  baler,  with  a  flail-type  pickup  which  throws  the 
hay  from  a  windrow  to  the  auger  which  feeds  the  rollers.  It  is  a 
very  simple  machine,  weighing  around  4,600  pounds,  powered  by  a 
125-horsepower  gasoline  engine. 

This  newest  waferer  was  working  in  Yuma,  Arizona,  last  Febru¬ 
ary'.  The  machine  was  to  be  run  on  the  Ken  Easterday  ranch  just 
out  of  town,  past  the  Yuma  Territorial  federal  prison.  The  ranch  is 
on  “The  Island,”  rich  farmland,  easily  irrigated  from  wells,  which 
is  land  disputed  by  Arizona  and  California  (a  course  change  of  the 
Colorado  River,  the  border  between  the  states,  “switched”  the 
statehood  of  the  patch  of  land.) 

Vernon  Lundell,  the  manufacturer,  and  Ken  Easterday,  the 
rancher,  are  as  unlike  as  thunder  and  lightning.  Lundell  is  a 
medium-sized  fireball,  with  never-ending  enthusiasm  for  the  wafer¬ 
ing  machine.  He  boosts  it  and  explains  it  unendingly,  sometimes 
repetitixely.  Easterday  is  a  tall,  handsome,  lean  cattleman,  who 
looks  strange  without  his  vast  rancher’s  hat. 

The  crop  to  be  wafered  was  a  first  cutting  of  alfalfa.  It  was  light, 
less  than  24  inches  high,  and  well  before  bloom.  It  made  extremely 
high  quality  hay,  with  a  yield  of  about  34  to  ^4  of  a  ton  to  the  acre. 
It  was  being  cut  earlier  than  usual,  even  for  this  area. 

Lundell  went  into  the  field  shortly  after  lunch  and  examined 
the  windrows,  pronouncing  them  ready  for  wafering.  The  moisture 
content  was  under  20  percent.  They  had  been  cut  between  three 
and  four  days  earlier.  This  in  itself  is  an  achievement  and  quite  a 
testament  to  the  flail  cutter,  as  long  hay  in  a  i-;-.-. 

neighboring  field  had  been  cut  seven  days  and 


was  still  not  dry  enough  to  wafer  (or  bale) .  Lundell’s  flail  cutter  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  wafering  process.  He  insists  hay  for  wafering 
in  his  machine  be  flail  cut,  windrowed  directly  after  cutting,  and 
given  a  half  turn  by  a  single-wheel  rotary  hay  rake.  The  waferer 
picks  up  the  hay  from  this  windrow,  using  another  flail- type  pickup. 

“You  have  to  do  it  this  way,”  said  Lundell,  picking  up  the  lacer¬ 
ated  hay  from  the  windrow.  “This  is  ‘homogenized  hay,’  uniform 
all  down  the  line.  People  have  said  it’ll  never  work,  that  the  hay  is 
processed  too  much.  We  process  it  more  than  anyone  else,  we 
homogenize  it,  we  knit  the  leaves  and  the  stems.  A  wafering  ma¬ 
chine  won’t  forgive  you  for  a  big  slug  of  hay  like  a  baler  will.” 

The  windrow  is  unlike  any  we’re  used  to.  The  whole  plant  is 
lacerated,  far  more  than  by  a  crimping  or  crushing  hay  condi¬ 
tioner.  Lundell’s  flail  cutter  now  has  a  five-foot  cut,  although  a 
thrce-and-a-half-foot  extension  is  planned.  The  cutter  has  a 
12-inch  downspout,  swinging  from  the  rear  like  a  vast  elephant’s 
trunk.  This  can  spew  the  lacerated  hay  in  three  different  positions, 
right,  left,  or  center,  so  three  five-foot  cuts  can  be  put  in  one  wind¬ 
row.  The  windrow  sits  up,  fluffy  and  pervious,  more  like  green 
cotton  than  hay.  According  to  Iowa  State  University  tests,  it  not 
only  dries  faster  than  any  other  method  of  cutting  hay,  but  sheds 
rain  better.  It  is  a  strange-looking  product,  however,  and  there’ll 
no  doubt  be  some  resistance  to  it  from  farmers  who  are  used  to 
seeing  a  crop  that  looks  much  the  same  after  it  is  cut  as  before. 

Moisture  Limits 

There  aren’t  many  experts  on  wafering  yet,  but  those  few  seem  to 
agree  the  hay  has  to  contain  from  10  to  25  percent  water  or  it 
can’t  be  wafered.  Lundell  prefers  around  15  percent.  His  method 
is  to  let  the  hay  get  a  little  too  dry  and  add  water  before  wafering. 
His  machine  uses  eight  nozzles,  each  adding  10  gallons  per  hour, 
only  when  the  hay  is  in  the  machine.  Each  is  controlled  by  an  elec¬ 
trical  switch  near  the  driv’er,  so  anything  from  10,  20,  30  up  to  80 
gallons  per  hour  is  added.  As  Easterday  said,  “You  get  to  know 
the  places  in  a  field  where  hay  dries  quickly.  Then  all  you  do  is  flip 
a  switch.  The  same’s  true  of  the  hay  drying  as  you  work.”  This 
water  is  supplied  from  a  240-gallon  tank,  built  into  the  chassis 

(Continued  on  page  123) 


The  diagram  shows  the  auger  type  of  waferer,  test¬ 
ed  experimentally,  not  in  production,  although  the 
Cal-Cube  machine  uses  an  auger  as  well  as  a  piston. 
The  two  types  of  feeding  are  (below)  a  self-feeding 
barn  (left)  and  a  mechanical  distributor  (right). 
Slides  on  the  self-feeder  control  the  flow  of  wafers 


from  the  barn,  doors  cover  the  bunk  to  cut  off  feed¬ 
ing  entirely.  Fines  may  be  a  problem  when  the 
cattle  can  always  reach  for  new  wafers.  The  me¬ 
chanical  feeder  fills  the  bunk  in  ten  minutes  from  a 
nearby  barn.  It’s  a  homemade  cable  feeder,  run¬ 
ning  on  a  truck  tire.  Some  breakage  of  wafers  occurs. 
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Solve  I.ocal  Problems  with 
Local  Talent. 


By  Charles  R.  Koch 


WHAT  DO  YOU  DO  when 
your  local  grain  ele¬ 
vator  has  only  about  two 
percent  of  the  capacity 
needed  to  handle  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  local  growers? 

Or,  say  your  town  sud- 
I  denly  becomes  the  inecca 
J  for  a  great  influx  of  tran- 
[  sients,  salesmen,  construc- 
‘  tion  workers,  engineers  and 
j  so  on,  who  are  in  need  of 
I  accommodations,  and  there 
i  is  nowhere  to  put  them  up. 

What  do  you  do  then? 

Then  a  lot  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  begin  to  settle  down. 

They  want  to  build  their 
own  homes  in  your  community.  But  they 
f  find,  of  course,  this  requires  some  financing, 
f  AVhere  are  they  going  to  get  the  funds? 

[  Then,  let’s  say  you  are  in  the  center  of  a 
big  grain  and  livestock-producing  area. 
[  Thousands  of  stockers  graze  your  wheat 
pastures  ev^ery  winter.  Comes  spring,  they 
‘  are  loaded  up  and  trucked  to  out-of-state 
'  feedlots;  and  right  up  the  highway  behind 
I  them  go  the  grain  trucks  hauling  your  grain 
to  go  into  those  cattle.  Pretty  silly,  isn’t  it? 
But  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

The  tendency  in  some  quarters  would  be 
to  go  screaming  to  Washington  for  help. 
►  Not  so  with  the  Ding-Dong  Daddies  of 
f  Dumas.  They  met  and  solved  each  of  these 
;  problems  strictly  with  home  talent.  While 
f  probably  every  male  resident  of  Dumas  fan- 
r  cies  himself  a  Ding-Donger,  their  peals  ring 
j.  out  in  varying  degrees.  Some  of  those  most 


Latest  project  of  the  Ding-Dong  Daddies  is  the 
feedlot.  In  the  scaleroom  (above,  left  to  right) 
are  A.  J.  Harris  and  S.  L.  Makeig,  stockholders 
and  feeders;  Howard  Diedrichsen,  manager; 
Herbert  Clark,  president;  Gaston  Wells,  direc¬ 
tor;  Bob  Owen,  yardman;  and  Joe  Schuman, 
director.  Jesse  Cooper  (above,  left)  is  a  director 
of  the  local  hotel  corporation;  Gaston  Wells 
(above,  right)  is  president  of  the  savings  asso¬ 
ciation,  vice  president  of  the  Dumas  Co-op.  A 
cow  (opposite  page)  “enjoys”  a  brucellosis  test, 
one  of  the  many  extra  services  for  which  the 
facilities  of  the  feedlot  are  available  to  neigh¬ 
boring  farmers  and  ranchers. 

resp)onsible  for  the  bell  ringing  are  men  like 
Herb  Clark,  Buck  Wells,  Jesse  Cooper, 
county  agent  Martin  Gossett,  and  those  who 
have  teamed  up  with  them  to  put  across  the 
projects  which  helped  in  the  solution  of 
their  community  problems. 

Dumas  is  a  town  which  gained  fame  long 


before  it  deserved  it.  Back 
in  the  days  ( a  good  40  years 
ago)  when  everybody  was 
singing 

“I’m  a  Ding-Dong  Daddy 
from  Dumas 
You  ought’a  see  me  do 
tmy  stuff!” 

the  subject  town  was  an  un¬ 
known  and  absolutely  un- 
imp)ortant  crossroads  in  the 
northcentral  part  of  the 
Texas  Panhandle — that  re¬ 
gion  where  the  traveler 
could  look  farther  and  see 
less  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  country.  The  only  pos¬ 
sible  distinction  that  could 
have  been  accorded  Dumas  in  those  days 
was  the  fact  that  it  was  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  for  Moore  County,  a  political  sub¬ 
division  named  in  honor  of  that  intrepid 
commander  of  the  Texas  Navy,  Commo¬ 
dore  Edwin  Ward  Moore. 

But  forty  years  have  seen  some  changes 
and  today  Dumas  (population  11,004)  is 
an  important  and  prosp)erous  town.  The  lat¬ 
est  edition  of  the  Texas  Almanac — a  book, 
as  might  be  expected,  almost  as  large  as  the 
World  Almanac — calls  it  the  “center  of  one 
of  the  greatest  natural  gas-producing  areas 
in  the  world  .  .  .  also  the  center  of  a  great 
wheat  and  grain  sorghum  area.” 

The  statistics  show  there  are  245,000 
acres  under  cultivation  in  the  county.  Of 
these  acres  about  half  are  in  wheat,  50,000 
are  in  milo  and  about  3,500  are  in  ensilage 
crops.  Irrigation  hit  the  county  in  1952  and 
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Moore  County  has  always  been  his  home. 
Here  is  his  story  of  how  the  feedlot  was  or¬ 
ganized  and  built: 

“For  years  we  had  seen  our  cattle  and 
milo  rolling  up  the  line  to  the  Colorado 
feedlots,”  he  begins.  “Last  year  we  finally 
decided  it  was  time  to  do  something  about 
it.  Martin  Gossett  got  a  bunch  of  us  to¬ 
gether,  and  in  April  about  30  of  us  climbed 
into  a  bus  and  made  a  tour  of  some  of  the 
feedlots  down  in  the  south  plains.  We  saw 
some  that  were  well-planned  and  some 
where  mistakes  had  been  made,  but  what 
we  saw  convinced  us  there  was  no  reason 
why  we  couldn’t  build  a  moderate-sized  lot 
here,  where  we  could  create  a  market  for 
our  milo  and  silage  and  help  stabilize  our 
economy  by  keeping  a  lot  of  these  Stockers 
right  in  the  county  while  they  were  growing 
into  beef.  So  we  organized  Moore  County 
Feeders,  Inc. 

“We  didn’t  want  to  go  over  our  heads  in 
building  the  feedlot  so  we  figured  about 
5,000  head  was  enough  capacity  to  start 
with.  With  that  kind  of  capacity  we  could 
run  12,000  to  15,000  head  a  year  through 
the  lot.  VV^e  were  thinking  in  terms  of  an 
inv'estment  of  $80,000  to  $90,000  but  we 
finally  wound  up  with  right  around  $135, 
000  tied  up  in  the  project. 

“One  of  our  minor  problems  was  to  find 
a  spot  far  enough  from  town  and  on  the 
right  side  of  town  where  the  lot  wouldn’t 
be  a  source  of  unpleasant  odors  for  the 
residential  sections  and  where  we  wouldn’t 
be  running  the  risk  of  being  surrounded  by 
subdivisions  within  a  few  years.  S.  L. 
Makeig  gave  us  a  99-year  lease  on  40  acres 


The  locally  conceived,  built, 
and  owned  Dumas  projects  are 
shown  here.  They  are :  the 
feedlot  (right)  ;  the  North 
Plains  Savings  and  Loan 
(shown  below)  ;  the  grain 


elevator  (opposite  page), 
which  has  grown  from  the  tiny 
ironclad  structure  shown  right 
to  the  big  silos  w  ith  1,750,000- 
bushel  capacity  ;  and  the  four- 
story  Sneed  hotel  (far  right). 


on  the  west  side  of  Route  287,  a  few  miles 
north  of  town,  and  we  were  ready  to  start 
building.  Our  lease  contains  an  option  to 
buy  and  we  have  another  option  on  adja¬ 
cent  land  in  case  we  decide  to  expand.” 

The  corporation  issued  stock  of  $1  pat- 
value  and  soon  disposed  of  $74,500  worth 
of  stock  in  blocks  of  no  less  than  500  shares. 
Some  55  stockholders  comprise  the  owner¬ 
ship.  Herb  Clark  was  elected  president: 
Gaston  Wells,  vice  president;  Joe  Schuman, 
secretary;  Dr.  Floyd  Blackburn,  treasurer, 
and  R.  O.  McMurray,  assistant  secretary. 
All  the  officers  are  farmers  or  ranchers  ex¬ 
cept  Blackburn  who  is  a  veterinarian.  All  of 
this  took  place  within  a  few  weeks  after 
their  tour  of  the  south  plains  feedlots. 

“But,”  continues  Herb,  “we  knew  we  had 
to  get  an  expert  to  run  this  thing.  None  of 
us  had  ever  had  much  expeiience  with  a 
feedlot  and  none  of  us  had  cither  the  time 
or  inclination  to  take  it  over,  e\  en  if  we  had 
the  experience. 

“Martin  Gossett  had  met  a  cattle  buyer 
by  the  name  of  George  Diedrichsen  on  some 
of  his  trips  down  here  and  Martin  suggested 
that  maybe  George  might  be  interested  in 
taking  on  our  feedlot.  George  has  been  in 
the  cattle  business  most  of  his  life  and  was 
operating  a  feedlot  of  his  own  up  in  eastern 
Nebraska  with  his  son  Howard.  So  we  got 
hold  of  George  and  asked  him  if  he’d  be 
interested  in  running  this  lot.” 

The  outcome  of  the  negotiations  with  the 
Diedrichsens  was  that  the  latter  leased  the 
lot  from  Moore  County  Feeders  for  10 
years  for  a  rental  of  one  percent  per  month 
of  the  original  investment.  The  corporation 
is  to  take  care  of  all  ordi¬ 
nary  upkeep  and  wear  and 
tear,  and  the  Diedrichsens 
are  to  pay  one  percent  per 
month  on  any  improvement 
or  additions.  In  turn,  the 
Diedrichsens  agree  to  feed 
any  and  all  cattle  consigned 
to  the  lot  by  the  stockhold- 


there  are  now  about  270  wells  providing 
water  for  50,000  acres  of  the  wheat,  40,000 
acres  of  the  milo.  The  county  produces  2  to 
2^2  million  bushels  of  wheat  per  year  and 
some  100,000  tons  of  milo. 

The  livestock  population  is  quite  fluid 
because  of  the  seasonal  utilization  of  the 
wheat  pastures.  There  are  presently  about 
4,500  head  of  cows  in  the  county  and,  as  of 
late  last  winter,  there  were  some  20  to  25 
thousand  Stockers  grazing  the  wheat  pas¬ 
tures.  These  cattle  had  moved  in  mostly 
from  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  south 
Texas  and  New  Mexico. 

There  are  no  Grade  A  dairies  in  the 
county,  only  three  local  bands  of  sheep  and 
only  three  commercial  hog  operations.  Mar¬ 
tin  Gossett,  the  tall,  omniscient  county 
agent,  is  convinced  there  are  great  possibili- 
ties  in  swine  in  the  area.  “Hogs  do  well  on 
milo,”  he  says,  “and  if  the  ^oys  study  their 
lessons  they’ll  make  money  with  them.” 

It  was  those  two  figures — 100,000  tons  of 
milo  and  20,000  or  more  of  the  Stockers, 
both  of  which  were  moving  right  out  of  the 
county  in  the  raw  state — that  set  the  Dad¬ 
dies  to  figuring  whether  they  couldn’t  bring 
the  two  together.  Thus  was  born  Moore 
County  Feeders,  Inc.,  with  its  modem  lot 
for  5,000  head  of  cattle. 

Stocky,  freckled-faced  Herbert  Clark,  a 
resident  of  Dumas,  who  operates  a  large 
farm  and  ranch  to  the  southwest  of  town, 
is  president  of  the  corporation.  Herb  is  re¬ 
tiring  to  the  point  where  he  almost  seems 
reluctant  to  admit  to  pulling  on  his  own 
boots;  but  a  little  investigation  soon  shows 
that  he  can  well  afford  to  let  his  record 
speak  for  itself.  He  has  been 
active  in  just  about  every 
project  connected  with 
civic,  agricultural  or  busi¬ 
ness  betterment  in  Moore 
County.  He  was  born  in 
Dumas  not  too  many  years 
before  “The  Ding-Dong 
Daddies”  became  a  hit  and 


ers  and  others,  for  which  service  they  charge 
a  yardage  fee  of  seven  cents  per  head  per 
day.  Feed  is  furnished  at  cost  plus  a  charge 
of  15  cents  per  hundred  for  rolling  the  milo. 
The  owner  may  furnish  his  own  milo  and 
hay  if  he  wishes,  no  charge  being  made  for 
delivering  it  to  the  bunks  other  than  the 
charge  for  rolling. 

As  soon  as  the  negotiations  were  com¬ 
pleted  George  Diedrichsen  took  charge  of 
the  design  and  construction  of  the  facilities. 
The  corporation  borrowed  an  additional 
$45,000  from  the  First  State  Bank  of  Dumas 
and  Diedrichsen  paid  his  first  year’s  rent  in 
advance  to  furnish  the  funds  to  complete 
the  work.  Building  started,  in  June  last  year 
and  by  November  1,  the  yard  was  ready 
to  receive  cattle. 

The  facilities  consist  of  32  feeding  pens 
varying  in  capacity  from  75  to  350  head 
each,  and  12  working  pens  together  with 
alleys,  chutes  and  squeeze  for  sorting, 
branding,  vaccinating,  dehorning,  treat¬ 
ment  of  sick  cattle,  and  so  on. 

There  are  five  trench  silos  with  a  total 
capacity  of  more  than  10,000  tons  of  silage 
adjacent  to  the  lots.  Much  land  close  to  the 
feedlot  which  had  formerly  grown  grain 
was  switched  to  the  production  of  forage 
sorghum  last  year  when  the  Diedrichsens 
announced  they  would  be  in  the  market 
for  silage  and  would  pay  $6  per  ton  de¬ 
livered,  $4  a  ton  if  they  had  to  handle  the 
cutting  and  hauling  themselves. 

The  mill  is  equipped  with  the  very  latest 
in  grain  and  silage  handling  equipment, 
including  a  roller  mill  with  steaming  facili¬ 
ties.  There  are  nine  overhead  storage  bins 


with  240-ton  capacity.  Included  in  the 
office  space  are  a  large  scale  room  with  a 
cattle  scale  on  one  side,  the  grain  and  feed 
scale  on  the  other,  three  individual  offices, 
a  veterinary  supply  room,  and  a  washroom. 

5'oung  Howard  Diedrichsen,  a  University 
of  Nebraska  grad,  presides  over  the  feed¬ 
ing  operations  and  tailors  the  rations  to  fit 
the  cattle.  His  results  on  daily  gains  and 
costs  per  pound  have  been  keeping  the  cus¬ 
tomers  quite  satisfied. 

Besides  feeding,  the  feedlot  offers  a  num- 
b<‘r  of  other  services  to  the  cattlemen  of  the 


county.  The  yard  facilities  and  help  are 


available  for  weighing,  dehorning,  castrat¬ 
ing,  branding,  vaccinating,  testing,  or  any 
other  job  requiring  scales,  alleys  and  chutes. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  see  cowboys  driving  a 
herd  of  cattle  along  the  side  of  the  highway 
heading  for  the  yard  for  one  of  these  serv¬ 
ices.  Charges  run  from  10  cents  per  head 
for  weighing  to  35  cents  for  castrating. 

“We  worked  1,500  head  going  on  wheat 
pastures  last  fall  when  we  were  just  getting 
started,”  Howard  Diedrichsen  says.  “We 
may  handle  10,000  this  fall.” 

To  encourage  the  fullest  possible  use  of 
the  feedlot  the  First  State  Bank  of  Dumas 
offers  local  feeders  a  very  attractive  loan. 
Responsible  individuals  can  finance  up  to 
70  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  cattle  plus  the 
entire  feed  bill.  Interest  is  seven  percent. 

Dumas  Co-op 

Obviously,  the  feedlot  is  severely  restricted 
in  its  grain  storage  capacity.  But  here  is 
where  another  of  the  community  services 
enters  the  picture.  One  of  the  first  of  the 
facilities  on  which  the  Ding-Dong  Daddies 
got  together  was  the  Dumas  Co-op,  their 
big  grain  elevator  with  its  present  capacity 
of  some  1,750,000  bushels.  Gaston  Wells, 
(“Buck”  to  everyone  in  Moore  County) 
who  farms  some  1,500  acres  to  the  north¬ 
east  of  Dumas,  is  vice  president  and  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  co-op.  Wells  lives  in  Dumas, 
but  does  his  own  farming,  driving  out  to 
the  farm  early  in  the  morning.  There  he 
puts  in  a  full  day,  unless  matters  at  the 
elevator,  the  feedlot,  or  one  of  his  numer¬ 
ous  other  interests  demand  his  attention. 
In  appearance  there  is  no  mistaking  the 
fact  that  this  straight  figure  in  the  grey 
coveralls  and  battered  hat  is  a  master 
farmer.  When  he  speaks,  his  precise,  direct 
statements  stamp  him  as  a  natural  execu¬ 
tive.  He  is  well  qualified  to  tell  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  co-op. 

“We  organized  in  1947,”  he  says.  “At 
that  time  there  was  a  little,  old,  inadequate 
27,000-bushel  elevator  here.  The  combines 
hit  this  country  about  that  time  and  simply 
swamped  that  little  elevator.  The  fellows 
who  owned  the  place  couldn’t  see  them¬ 
selves  financing  a  bigger  setup,  so  they  said 
they  would  sell  out  if  the  farmers  here  in 
the  county  would  form  a  co-op. 

“A  bunch  of  us  got  together  and  sold 
stock,  got  a  charter  from  the  state,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  a  warehouse  bond  and  we  were  in 
business.  The  first  year  we  ofjerated  with 
the  old  elevator;  but  we  had  sold  the  stock 
on  the  promise  of  four  bushels  of  storage 
space  for  every  dollar  a  grower  invested  in 
the  co-op.  So  in  ’48  we  began  the  first  of  five 
building  programs  and  built  300,000  bushels 
additional  capacity.  Because  of  constant 
expansion  and  improvements  we’ve  never 
since  been  out  of  debt. 

“To  help  finance  this  continuing  expan¬ 
sion  we  have  from  time  to  time  gone  to  the 
Houston  Bank  for  Cooperatives  and  bor¬ 
rowed  on  20-year  notes. 

“The  co-op  has  proven  very  successful 
and  along  with  our  neighboring  privately- 
{Continued  on  page  115) 


Sea  Farming 


A  seagoing  hay  wagon  harvests  kelp 
for  stock  feed  and  industry. 


By  Joseph  Smith 


IN  1 926,  Philip  R.  Park  converted  an  old 
Sacramento  River  barge  into  a  gargan¬ 
tuan  seagoing  mowing  machine,  one  of  the 
oddest  crafts  ever  to  sail  the  seven  seas,  and 
began  one  of  our  most  interesting  “farm¬ 
ing”  industries. 

This  ship,  the  “C.  L.  Arques,”  is  78  feet 
long  w^ith  a  28-foot  beam  and  an  open  hold. 
It  operates  out  of  San  Pedro,  California.  It 
has  averaged  three  trips  per  week  since 
its  conversion,  harvesting  125  tons  of  giant 
kelp  per  trip  off  the  coast  of  California. 

These  plants  from  the  sea  are  not  only 
helping  farmers  raise  better  livestock,  but 
the  impressive  list  of  products  from  seaw’eed 
makes  them  seem  essential  to  our  way  of  life. 

Philip  Park  was  one  of  the  first  men  to 
study  kelp  as  a  feed  for  livestock  and  to 
develop  commercial  methods  for  harvesting 
and  processing.  Early  in  the  1920’s  he 
visited  the  British  Isles,  cradle  of  the  mod¬ 
em  world’s  livestock  breeds,  and  observed 
cattle  pass  up  lush  grasses  along  the  coast 
and  go  to  the  beaches  to  eat  seaweed.  Here 
he  got  the  idea  that  there  must  be  a  rich 
nutrient  in  kelp.  His  tests  found  32  minerals 
including  iodine,  potassium  and  phospho¬ 
rus,  plus  substantial  amounts  of  essential 
elements  and  vitamins  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  He 
also  found  alginic  acid,  a  colloidal  substance 
that  serves  as  a  bulk  producer  in  livestock 
meal  preparations.  Sold  in  a  white  powder 
or  paste  form,  this  material  has  gained  wide 
use  in  the  baking,  ice  cream,  cosmetic,  phar¬ 
maceutical  and  industrial  fields. 

Today,  three  companies,  including  Philip 


R.  Park,  Inc.,  are  harvesting  kelp  from  tin 
Pacific  coast  ports  of  San  Pedro,  San  Diego 
and  Hueneme.  They  divert  the  various  ex 
tractions  to  many  industrial  uses  as  w'ell  as 
to  feed  supplements  and  fertilizers. 

Harvesting 
“Imagine  yourself  a  farmer  starting  out  for 
the  next  day’s  harvest  at  1 1  p.m.  You  buck 
winds  and  waves,  even  a  touch  of  seasick 
ness,  and  travel  all  night  with  snatches  of 
sleep  until  about  daybreak,”  said  tall  Cap 
tain  Norman  Hodge,  a  salt  water  fanner 
who  has  been  in  command  of  the  C.  L. 
Arques  for  six  years. 

“We  pilot  the  ship  to  a  forage  field  that 
w'e  didn’t  have  to  plant,  plow  or  cultivate. 
When  we  reach  the  kelp  beds.  I  line  up  the 
ship  going  the  way  the  kelp  lies  with  the 
wind  and  tide,  alert  the  crew,  lower  the 
cutter  bar,  and  the  harvest  is  on. 

It  is  a  rule  of  the  California  Fish  and 
Game  Department  that  giant  kelp,  (Macro- 
cystis  pyifera)  one  of  the  world’s  1 7,000  sea 
weed  species,  cannot  be  cut  deeper  than 
four  feet  below  the  surface.  Yet  the  floating 
ends  of  the  kelp  caused  by  wind  and  tide 
yield  a  lO-to-20  foot  cut  length.  The  kelp 
plants  grow  up  40  to  60  feet  from  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean. 

“Kelp  beds  don’t  move  about,  but  will 
disapjjear  in  high  currents  and  rough  water 
as  the  movement  draws  the  seaweed  under. 
Captain  Hodge  said.  “We  can’t  cut  in  winds 
over  15  to  20  miles  per  hour,  or  if  the  seas 
are  too  rough  with  high  swells. 


“The  kelp  beds  are  mown  in  swathes  i 

similar  to  an  alfalfa  field  except  we  cut  only  j 

one  way — with  the  wind,”  said  the  Captain.  | 

“If  the  ship  "oes  through  ^bed  without  fill-  [ 

ing,  we  go  back  and  cut  another  swath.”  ■ 

Equipped  with  a  10  by  20-foot  frame  at  | 

the  bow,  the  C.  L.  Arques  has  a  10-foot  = 

International  Harvester  mowing  machine  j 

cutter  bar  horizontal  across  the  bottom  of  j 

an  adjustable  frame,  and  two  six-foot  edg-  i 

ing  cutter  bars  upright  on  each  side,  at 
right  angles  to  the  bottom  knife  to  cut  the  ' 

kelp  clear  at  the  sides. 

When  the  frame  is  lowered  from  the  bow  I 

into  the  water,  the  horizontal  blade  rides 
about  four  feet  under  water.  Built  around 
the  frame  is  an  endless  chain  with  spiked 
wooden  slats  to  catch  the  kelp  and  haul  it 
back  into  the  barge.  | 

The  boat  moves  ahead  at  2  knots — ap-  j 

proximately  two  and  one-eighth  mph.  | 

Loading  time  will  vary,  depending  on  the  1 

size  and  thickness  of  the  kelp  bed.  Usually,  j 

a  load  of  around  1 25  tons  can  be  harvested 
in  4  to  5  hours  actual  cutting  time.  “We’re  j 

out  12  to  36  hours,”  Captain  Hodge  said.  [ 

“The  crew  gets  paid  by  the  day.  We  j 

figure  the  cost  per  ton  of  kelp  at  dockside  i 

(Continued  on  page  146) 

The  C.  L.  Arques  (left)  ready  to  unload  125 
tons  of  kelp  from  the  sea  meadows.  Divers  plant 
the  crop  (below)  on  old  car  and  bus  bodies, 
dumped  in  the  sea  for  kelp  anchorage.  I 
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By  R.  J.  McGinnis 


Herman  ramping,  the  potato  champ  of 
Oregon,  is  a  big  man — 240  solid 
pounds  with  arms  like  a  blacksmith,  and  a 
barrel  chest.  And  he  could,  if  he  were  out 
of  a  shirt,  make  one  from  the  blue  ribbons 
his  potatoes  have  brought  him  at  the  Ore¬ 
gon  State  Fair  and  various  county  fairs. 

Against  the  earnest  competition  of  grow¬ 
ers  from  a  great  potato  state,  Herman  has 
taken  first  place  four  times  in  a  row,  and 
plans  to  go  right  on  collecting  blue  ribbons. 

A  man  in  his  middle  forties,  Herman  has. 
had  a  close  association  with  potatoes  all  his 
life.  “I  was  raised  on  potato  soup,”  he  says, 
“and  when  I  could  barely  walk,  bugging  the 
potatoes  was  my  summer  work.”  The  first 
money  he  earned  as  a  boy  he  got  from  a 
fenced-off  part  of  a  feedlot  where  he  raised 
eight  bushels  of  potatoes.  He  remembers 
that  he  got  38  cents  a  bushel  and  spent  the 
money  on  a  new  hoe  and  spade. 

Herman  w’as  born  on  a  Kansas  farm, 
and  he  had  worked  his  ow’n  farm  there  until 
he  moved  to  Oregon  in  1944.  Back  in  Kansas 
it  was  customary  for  farmers  to  raise  pota¬ 
toes  for  their  own  use,  but  Herman  planted 
all  he  could  take  care  of,  along  with  his 
dairy  herd,  and  sold  the  surplus  at  the 
crossroads  grocery.  “What  interested  me 
about  potatoes  was  the  big  yield  on  a  small 
acreage.  I  have  always  made  more  per  acre 
on  my  potatoes  than  on  any  other  crop. 
They  take  a  minimum  of  time,  too.  After 
planting,  which  is  the  big  job,  you  lay  them 
by  after  four  or  five  cultiv'ations  and  forget 
them  until  harv'est  two  months  later.” 

Seventeen  years  ago  Herman  and  his 
wife  Vera  got  fed  up  with  Kansas  winters 
and  moved  to  Klamath  County  in  southern 
Oregon.  Herman  worked  a  dairy  farm  for 
a  year,  but  the  great  potato  fields  of  that 
county  lured  him  back  to  his  first  love.  Since 
then  he  has  sfiecialized  in  potatoes,  with 
onions  and  sweet  corn  to  fill  out  his  time. 
In  the  off-season  he  works  on  construction. 
Being  a  big  man  and  thinking  big,  Herman 
operates  an  earthmover  and  power  shovel. 

His  prize  jxitatoes  have  been  grown  in 
Jackson  County  in  the  Medford  and  Cen¬ 


tral  Point  areas,  which  arc  not  particularly 
famous  for  big  yields.  Klamath  and  Des¬ 
chutes  Counties  to  the  east  are  among  the 
big  potato  counties  of  the  country,  but 
growers  there  have  not  been  able  to  equal 
HeiTnan’s  quality  or  quantity  in  less-famous 
Jackson  County. 

The  second  year  Herman  raised  potatoes 
in  Jackson  County  he  sent  a  display  of  both 
onions  and  potatoes  to  the  State  Fair  at 
Portland.  He  was  busy  selling  his  crop  when 
he  received  a  telephone  call  from  Portland 
requesting  that  he  proceed  }x>sthaste  to  the 
fair  to  receive  the  silver  cup  and  the  appro¬ 
priate  ribbons  for  his  first  place  in  the  state, 
on  both  potatoes  and  onions.  He  has  taken 
the  blue  ribbon  on  potatoes  every  year  since. 
“I  haven’t  tried  to  show  my  onions  re¬ 
cently,”  he  says.  “I  have  trouble  getting 
them  to  mature  early  enough  for  the  fair.” 

Potato  Soil  Scarce 

Herman’s  first  step  in  growing  prize¬ 
winners  is  to  find  a  suitable  piece  of  ground. 
“The  soils  in  this  valley  are  not  particularly 
good  for  potatoes,”  he  says.  “There  are 
about  a  dozen  types,  most  of  them  clay  or 
clay  and  sand,  and  they  get  hard  as  concrete 
in  the  dry  season.  Good  potato  soil  is  scarce 
and  you  never  find  a  big  acreage  in  one 
place — an  acre  or  two  here  and  there, 
mostly  in  the  creek  bottoms.  Potatoes  like  a 
very  light  soil  and  the  best  around  here  is 
the  decomposed  pumice  soils  with  sand  a 
close  second.  The  best  crop  I  ever  grew  was 
on  almost  pure  sand.  Pumice  soil  is  the 
lightest — light  and  fluffy — you  can  roll  the 
spuds  out  with  your  hands  in  pumice. 

“They  say  out  here  that  about  all  the 
soil  is  good  for  is  to  hold  the  fertilizer  and 
the  crop.  It’s  short  on  humus  and  all  the 
elements,  including  the  trace  elements.  I 
look  for  an  old  pasture,  which  is  likely  to 
have  a  good  supply  of  organic  matter,  or 
an  old  alfalfa  field.  These  are  hard  to  find. 

“I  have  always  rented  potato  ground.  I 
pay  from  $60  to  $70  an  acre  but  this  is 
cheaper  than  owning  it.  Land  best  fitted 
for  potatoes  sells  for  around  a  thousand  dol¬ 


lars  an  acre — some  as  high  as  two  thousand 
— and  you  can’t  find  any  large  acreage  for 
sale.  The  rental  includes  water.  If  I  owned 
the  land  and  had  to  pay  taxes,  plus  interest 
on  my  investment,  plus  the  water,  I  couldn’t 
do  it  for  $70  an  acre.” 

Strictly  For  Quality 

The  ribbons  and  citations  and  silver  mugs 
which  Hennan  has  received  for  his  potatoes 
were  awarded  strictly  for  quality.  Size 
was  not  a  prime  consideration.  Herman 
sends  a  display  of  ten  pounds  of  his  potatoes 
to  fairs.  He  selects  ten  potatoes,  each  weigh¬ 
ing  a  pound  on  the  nose.  The  judges  meas¬ 
ure  and  weigh  them,  and  view  them  from 
all  angles.  They  even  taste  them.  The  State 
Potato  Commission,  which  supplies  the 
judges,  is  careful  to  pick  men  who  have  an 
educated  taste  in  potatoes.  Taste  and  tex¬ 
ture  are  important  as  well  as  uniformity  of 
size,  freedom  from  imperfections,  color  and 
character.  Herman  has  never  attempted  to 
grow  the  biggest  potato  in  the  world,  or 
even  in  Oregon.  “A  potato  can  be  too  big,” 
he  says.  “A  housewife  likes  uniform  size 
potatoes,  especially  if  she  bakes  or  boils 
them.  I  have  turned  up  odd  po*^atoes  that 
have  weighed  four  pounds  and  an  ounce 
or  two  more.  A  housewife  has  a  psychologi¬ 
cal  twist  when  it  comes  to  buying  and  she 
will  pay  a  dollar  for  a  bag  of  potatoes,  10 
pounds  say,  with  twenty  potatoes  in  the  bag. 
She’d  balk  at  buying  a  bag  of  four  potatoes 
weighing  10  pounds.” 

The  yield  per  acre  is  not  of  prime  im¬ 
portance  to  Herman.  He  finds  the  higher 
price  he  gets  for  quality  more  than  com¬ 
pensates  for  quantity,  and  quality  requires 
less  work.  He  strives  for  uniformity  of  po¬ 
tatoes  in  the  hill — a  minimum  of  small, 
unsalable  potatoes,  and  no  giants  at  all. 
Both  are  equally  hard  to  peddle.  Last  year 
Herman’s  potatoes  averaged  97  percent 
Commercial  No.  1  and  he  has  never  had 
less  than  90  percent  salable  potatoes  in  a 
crop.  The  small  ones,  less  than  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  and  the  very  large  ones, 
he  uses  for  seed. 

After  trying  out  many  varieties  Herman 
has  settled  on  the  Red  Pontiac  as  his  fa¬ 
vorite  for  the  Rogue  Valley  soils  and  cli¬ 
mate.  The  Red  Pontiac  is  a  symmetrical 
tuber,  smooth  at  the  eves,  and  will  bake  as 
well  as  the  famous  Idaho  baker.  It  will 
mash  well  and  Herman  says  it  makes  the 
best  fried  potatoes  in  the  world. 

Herman  sells  all  his  crop  from  his  own 
warehouse,  taking  a  double  profit — on 
growing  and  on  selling.  His  spuds  are 
known  far  and  wide  and  from  a  half  to 
three-quarters  of  his  crop  is  ordered  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Last  year  he  dug  his  crop  in  August 


and  was  completely  sold  out  by  September. 
Most  of  his  customers  buy  enough  to  last 
a  year — five  or  six  hundred  pounds — but 
he  will  sell  as  little  as  a  ten-pound  bag  or 
as  much  as  a  ton  to  a  customer.  Many  gro¬ 
cers  advertise  his  potatoes  by  his  name. 

A  meticulous  bookkeeper,  HeiTnan  can 
tell  you  to  the  penny  how  much  it  costs  him 
to  grow  a  potato.  “I  figure  that  from  the 
time  I  plow  to  the  time  potatoes  are  sold 
I  have  put  out.  either  in  labor  or  costs, 
about  $300  per  acre.  Breaking  this  down, 
there  will  be  $70  for  land  rental,  which  in¬ 
cludes  water;  $65  for  seed.  $20  for  ferti- 
izer,  $10  for  insecticides  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  for  machinery  use  and  labor. 

I  charge  labor  off  at  $2.50  an  hour, 
whether  I  do  it  myself  or  hire  someone.” 

This  year,  Herman  had  one  of  his 
biggest  crops,  averaging  more  than  21 
tons  per  acre.  He  was  lucky  again  in 
that  the  potatoes  came  on  the  market  at 
the  peak  of  prices  and  he  recei\ed  $5 
and  $6  a  hundred  for  the  entire  crop.  At 
an  average  of  $5.50  a  hundred,  an  acre 
grossed  him  $2,121.  This  left  him  a  net 
profit  on  an  acre  of  $1,821,  which  is.  as 
Herman  says,  “Just  about  tops  for  any 
crop  including  the  high-labor  crops 
such  as  strawberries  and  asparagus.” 

The  high  profits  in  growing  potatoes 
in  Oregon  are  known  to  well-informed 
farmers  in  that  area.  Herman  says  the 
reason  why  everybody  isn’t  raising  po¬ 
tatoes  is  because  they  don’t  knew  how 
to  get  both  high  yields  and  quality. 
“There  are  some  other  angles  too.  Good 
potato  land  is  scarce,  but  more  important 
than  this  is  the  difficulty  in  marketing 
at  a  profit.  A  man  who  grows  a  big  crop  on 
large  acreage  will  have  to  sell  through  a 
dealer  and  will  have  to  compete  with  Idaho, 
Michigan,  and  Maine  potatoes  in  the 
national  market.  The  dealers  will  beat  him 
down  so  much  his  profits  shrink  to  ordinary’ 
size.  My  potatoes  are  all  sold  locally.” 

As  for  the  know-how,  Herman  is  less 
positive  and  extremely  modest.  He  has  re¬ 
cently  lost  all  his  front  teeth  and  his  smile 
is  both  disarming  and  entertaining.  \Vhen 
asked  about  the  know-how  he  smiled  and 
mumbled  something  about  “Anybody  can 
do  it.”  Pressed  further,  he  said,  “There’s 
no  secret  about  it.  Just  do  what  you  have 
to  do  at  the  right  time  and  the  potatoes 
take  care  of  themselves.  You’ve  got  to  have 
the  right  combination  of  soil,  water,  ferti¬ 
lizer  and  timing  to  grow  good  potatoes.” 

In  elaborating  on  this  rather  specious 
statement  Herman  says,  “I  don’t  plant  by 
the  moon  and  the  green  thumb  theory  is  a 
lot  of  hooey.  I  plant  potatoes  on  the  20th  of 
April  regardless  of  where  the  moon  is  and 


if  the  fellow  in  the  next  field  would  follow 
every  step  I  take  in  growing  a  potato  he 
would  grow  just  as  good  potatoes  as  I  do, 
w'hether  he  owned  a  green  thumb  or  a  red 
thumb.  The  county  agent  once  said  to  me, 
‘Herman,  your  prize  potatoes  are  a  mixture 
of  brains,  commonsense,  and  fertilizer.’  ” 
Herman,  when  pressed,  spells  out  step 
by  step  how  he  grows  his  potatoes.  “First  I 
get  me  a  field  with  the  kind  of  soil  that  I 
know  potatoes  like.  Then  I  take  in  my 
moldboard  plow  and  I  plow  deep,  usually 
not  less  than  10  inches.  Year  before  last  I 
plowed  17  inches  in  sand.  I  didn’t  turn  up 


any  soil,  it  was  almost  pure  sand,  so  I  knew 
I’d  have  to  pour  on  water  and  fertilizer. 

“After  I  plow  I  prepare  the  seedbed  with 
a  drag  or  a  disk  and  furrow  it  out.  The  fur¬ 
rows  are  four  inches  deep.  Then  I  put  in  an 
insecticide  for  the  wireworms.  I  use  the 
granular  form  and  put  it  in  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow.  Then  I  drop  the  potatoes  by 
hand,  about  10  inches  apart.  Hardly  any¬ 
one  uses  planters  here  in  the  valley.  I  use 
some  of  my  own  seed  and  buy  some.  I  plant 
the  smaller  potatoes  whole  and  cut  up  the 
larger  ones.  Sometimes  I  get  multiple  stalks 
in  the  hill  but  usually  only  one  develops 
into  a  potato-bearing  plant.  The  seed  for 
an  acre  weighs  about  1200  pounds  and 
I  use  an  equal  amount  of  12-12-12  ferti¬ 
lizer,  pound  for  pound.  The  fertilizer  I  drill 
on  each  side  of  the  row  a  little  deeper  than 
the  potatoes.  I  put  this  in  by  tractor  appli¬ 
cator  in  a  band  about  four  inches  from  the 
seed  and  I  put  it  in  before  I  cover  the  pota¬ 
toes  so  that  I’ll  know  exactly  how  deep  I  am 
going  and  how  far  away  from  the  seed.  This 
partially  covers  the  seed  but  I  go  over  it 
to  cover  the  seed  to  about  four  inches. 


“In  about  three  weeks  the  plants  are  up 
and  I  give  them  the  first  cidtivation,  hilling 
up  the  row.  I  keep  hilling  up  the  row  until 
the  seed  is  about  nine  inches  below  the  top 
of  the  ridge.  If  I  ridge  them  up  more  they 
will  get  cold  and  won’t  grow  well,  and  if 
I  ridge  them  up  less  than  that  some  c>f  them 
will  be  exposed  and  get  sunburned.  As  it 
is,  most  of  the  potatoes  will  not  be  more 
than  an  inch  or  two  below  the  surface  when 
I  dig  them.  I  give  them  3  to  5  cultivations, 
de|3cnding  on  the  weeds.  I  do  this  within 
six  weeks  after  they  are  planted.  In  six 
weeks  the  plants  are  too  large  to  culti¬ 
vate  and  the  potatoes  have  begun  to 
form.  After  I  lay  them  by  there’s  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  but  keep  them  watered.” 

Hennan’s  irrigation  management  is 
probably  his  biggest  secret.  He  would 
♦  not  be  reluctant  to  divulge  the  secret  if 
he  knew  it  himself.  “I  don’t  want  to 
keep  anything  from  you,”  he  says,  “and 
I’ll  tell  anybody  what  I  do.  What  I 
can’t  tell  you  is  when  I  think  a  potato 
plant  needs  water.  I  suppose  it’s  a  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  green  thumb  theory.  Over 
in  Klamath  V’alley  potato  men  say  they 
determine  water  needs  by  the  color  of 
the  plant.  My  eye  isn’t  that  good.  The 
depth  of  the  water  table  is  a  good  guide 
to  irrigation,  that  is  if  you  have  a  water 
table.  Last  year  in  the  deep  sand  there 
was  no  water  table  within  reach  of  the 
roots.  I  like  to  keep  it  at  around  twelve 
inches  when  I  can.  If  I  can’t  find  a 
water  table,  I  squeeze  a  handful  of  soil 
and  if  balls  up  it’s  too  wet,  and  if  it 
crumbles  it’s  too  dr\-.  I  usually  don’t  irri¬ 
gate  until  after  the  first  cultivation,  then  I 
let  the  dampness  go  up  the  ridge  about 
halfway  and  stop.  I  want  the  potatoes 
damp  but  never  wet.  On  sandy  soils  this 
may  be  every  other  day,  on  soils  with  good 
humus  and  some  loam  mixed  it  may  be 
once  a  week.  I  use  furrow  or  flood  irrigation 
exclusively.  Very  few  growers  around  here 
use  sprinklers. 

“I  dig  my  potatoes  about  90  days  after 
they  are  planted.  Just  when  I  dig  them  de¬ 
pends  upon  when  the  small  potatoes  in  the 
hill  have  reached  market  size.  The  tops  are 
still  green  and  the  potatoes  would  grow 
some  more,  but  then  the  big  ones  w'ould  get 
too  big  and  likely  crack  and  split  and  there 
might  be  some  deformity.  I  dig  them  with 
an  ordinary  middle  buster  or  potato  plow — 
roll  them  out  and  then  pick  them  up. 

“Very  few  combination  potato  diggers 
and  sorters  are  used  around  here.  First, 
they’re  expensive,  and  second,  our  potatoes 
are  so  thinskinned  that  you  would  get  a  lot 
of  bruised  and  skinned  potatoes  digging 
{Continued  on  page  122) 
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types  of  electric  motors.  Six  of  these  types 
are  commonly  found  in  house  or  farm  oper¬ 
ations.  About  four  of  them  are  sufficiently 
interchangeable  that  a  farmer  might  have 
to  choose  between  them.  Those  four  are 
split-phase,  repulsion  start  motors  (RI), 
capacitor,  and  three-phase  motors.  There 
are  variants  of  each  type. 

If  he  picks  the  wrong  type  of  motor  a 
farmer  will  find,  at  woi-st,  it  will  not  work 
at  all,  or  bum  out.  At  best,  the  wrong  motor 
will  cost  more,  or  be  more  expensive  to  in¬ 
stall  and  run.  It  may  blow  fuses  or  demand 
heavier  wiring  than  the  right  type. 


The  electric  motor  on  your  elevator 
burns  out.  How  do  you  go  about  buy¬ 
ing  a  new  one?  You  may  have  bought  a 
new  bunk  feeder  without  the  motor.  You 
think  you’ll  shop  around  and  get  a  second¬ 
hand  or  surplus  motor  to  save  a  bit  of 
money.  Fine,  but  which  type  of  electric 
motor  should  you  choose?  It’s  probably 
best,  and  easiest,  to  use  the  motor  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  manufacturer.  But  if  you 
can’t,  or  don’t  want  to,  how  can  you  make 
a  reliable  choice?  It  is  not  simple,  as  an 
electric  motor  is  not  like  a  tractor.  You 
can’t  buy  a  “general  purpose  motor”  that 
can  be  used  by  every  job  on  the  farm. 

C.  P.  Wagner,  farm  electric  adviser  for 
the  North  Central  Electric  League  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minnesota,  consultant  to  the 
upper  Midwest  electrical  industry,  believes 
farmers  choose  motors  without  enough  care. 
“The  farmer  shops  aroupd  too  much.  Too 
often  he  doesn’t  find  out  enough  about  the 
motor  from  the  seller.  Some  people  who  sell 
motors  are  indifferent  to  the  job  that  motor 
will  do.  That  means  a  farmer  must  be  care¬ 
ful  what  type  of  motor  he  gets — especially 
for  heavy-duty  farm  work  like  frequent 
starting  jobs  with  a  heavy  starting  load.” 

There’s  a  lot  more  to  choosing  an  elec¬ 
tric  motor  than  simply  picking  one  of  the 
right  horsepower,  connecting  the  right  size 
wires  and  throwing  a  V-belt  around  the 
pulley.  There  are  at  least  a  dozen  different 


The  Motor 
for  the  Job 


Voltage  and  Phase 

Most  farms  in  the  United  States  have  single¬ 
phase,  120/240-volt  electricity.  A  few  may 
still  have  only  120  volts.  A  small  but  grow¬ 
ing  number  have  three-phase  supply  usu¬ 
ally  at  220  volts.  This  is  easy  to  recognize. 
Single-phase,  120  volts,  comes  to  the  fann 
in  two  wires,  from  one  transfonner  near  the 
farmstead.  Single-phase,  240  volts,  usually 
comes  on  three  wires  from  one  transformer. 
Three-phase  electricity  comes  from  three 
of  four  wires,  and  there  are  usually  three, 
occasionally  two,  transfoimers  on  the  serv¬ 
ice  pole.  (There  is  a  phase  converter  which 
permits  three-phase  motors  to  operate  on 
single-phase  lines.  It  is  not  popular.) 

Power  companies  and  the  National  Elec¬ 
tric  Code  limit  the  horsepower  of  motors 


A  capacitor  motor  (above)  has  the  capacitors 
somewhere  on  the  frame.  Here  they  are  in  a  box 
on  tbe  side.  They  may  be  in  a  tube  on  top,  or 
bidden  in  tbe  housing.  They  are  usually  easy  to 
find.  The  armatures,  or  rotors  (below),  identify 
the  type  of  motor. 


The  two  rotors  on  the  left  are  from  RI  motors. 
They  hase  commutators  (the  segmented  copper 
section  at  right  of  both  rotors)  and  the  exposed 
wires.  The  two  rotors  at  right  are  from  capaci¬ 
tor  or  split-phase  motors.  There  are  no  com¬ 
mutators  or  visible  wires. 


In  the  center  is  a  three-phase  rotor,  similar  in 
appearance  to  the  capacitor  type.  The  RI  arma¬ 
tures  are  generally  longer  than  other  types,  to 
accommodate  the  commutators.  The  spider-like 
arms  are  fans.  On  the  left  side  of  the  smallest 
rotor  in  front  is  a  centrifugal  switch. 


on  the  difTcrent  types  of  electricity  supply. 
A  120-volt,  single-phase  supply  should  not 
usually  take  more  than  one-half  horse¬ 
power.  And  240-volt,  single-phase  is  often 
limited  to  a  five  horsepower,  1750  rpm 
motor,  although  7/2  or  10  horsepower  may 
be  permitted.  (The  current  taken  by  any 
motor  will  vary  with  its  rpm.)  On  farms 
with  three-phase  supply,  motors  of  several 
hundred  horsepower  may  use  the  line.  In 
all  cases,  the  farmer  must  provide  adequate 
wiring  from  the  transformer  to  the  motor, 
and  the  power  company  must  always  know 
the  number  and  size  of  large  motors.  ( Three- 
phase  supply  may  be  compared  to  three 
small  men,  each  with  a  hammer,  alter¬ 
nately  driving  the  same  nail.  A  single-phase 
supply  is  like  one  big  man  with  a  hammer 
driving  a  nail.  In  three-phase  supply,  pulses 
of  electricity  follow  each  other  in  three 
separate  wires.  The  pulses  occur  at  the  same 
frequency — 60  pulses  or  cycles  per  second 
— as  single  phase,  but  there  are  three  times 
as  many  of  them.) 

All  three-phase  motors  are  inherently 
self-starting.  Three-phase  power  produces 
a  rotating  field  in  the  motor.  This  is  what 
is  needed  to  start  the  rotor  turning.  Single 
phase  produces  a  pulsating  field,  causing 
no  rotation,  so  it’s  necessary  to  put  in  auxil¬ 
iary  devices  to  produce  a  rotating  field. 
There  are  several  methods  and  they  deter¬ 
mine  the  type  of  motor.  They  also  compli- 


( Below)  On  the  left  is  a  three-phase  motor.  At 
right  is  an  RI,  with  four  brushes  riding  on  the 
segmented  commutator.  The  RI  has  four  clumps 
of  windings,  the  three-phase  has  a  regular  pat¬ 
tern  of  wires.  A  capacitor  motor  has  a  winding 
more  like  the  RI,  with  clumps  of  wires. 


cate  the  motor,  and  so  a  three-phase  motor 
usually  requires  less  maintenance. 

Types  of  Motors 

Take  a  deep  breath,  and  we’ll  go  to  the 
different  types  of  electric  motors.  On  the 
farm  the  four  most  important  types  are: 
Split-phase  motors. 

Capacitor  motors  (There  are  several  kinds) . 
Repulsion  start-induction  run  and  repul¬ 
sion  induction  motors.  (We’ll  call  them 
both  R.I.  They  have  similar  design.) 
Three-phase  motors. 

The  three-phase  motor  can  be  described 
quickly  by  saying  that  if  you  have  three- 
phase  supply  use  a  three-phase  motor  for 
everything  where  the  power  is  available. 
It  vv'ill  handle  a  high  starting  load  at  a 
reasonably  low  starting  current.  Although 
it  generally  is  more  expensive  to  have  three- 
phase  wiring  installed  on  a  farm,  the  cost 
of  operation  is  slightly  cheaper  than  most 
single-phase.  The  motor  is  simple  to  reverse. 
Three-phase  is  almost  essential  above  10 
horsepower. 

The  split-phase  motor  is  available  only 
in  small  sizes,  usually  under  5/3  of  a  horse¬ 
power.  It  is  low  in  cost,  and  built  for  only 
one  voltage,  so  w'hen  buying  it  you  must 
decide  whether  it  will  run  at  120  or  240.  It 
should  be  used  only  for  low  starting  loads 
where  starting  and  stopping  isn’t  frequent. 
The  motor  is  usually  reversible.  (For  safety, 
all  motors  should  be  stopped  before  revers¬ 
ing.)  It  adapts  to  many  farm  jobs  and 
gives  excellent  service  on  small  fans  or 
blowers,  small  conveyors  and  seed  cleaners. 
The  disadvantage  is  that  it  draws  from  6 
to  8  times  its  normal  running  current  when 
starting.  On  starting  it  will  cause  a  notice¬ 


able  flicker  in  lights  on  the  same  circuit.  It 
usually  runs  at  1725  rpm,  but  can  be  de¬ 
signed  for  several  other  speeds. 

General  Farm  Work 

The  most  common  motors  around  a  farm 
are  single  phase  and  between  Yt  and  5-horse¬ 
power.  They  fall  in  two  general  types — 
the  capacitor  motor,  and  the  RI  motor. 
One  basic  difference  between  the  two  types 
is  their  starting  torque.  The  RI  motor  can 
have  a  very  high  starting  torque,  with  a  low 
starting  current.  The  capacitor  motor  can 
be  obtained  with  a  high  starting  torque, 
but  will  have  a  higher  starting  current.  But 
the  capacitor  motor  is  usually  slightly 
cheaper  to  operate  and  a  little  cheaper 
motor  to  buy.  The  rule  for  their  use  then, 
is  that  the  RI  motor,  or  a  special  design 
capacitor  motor,  should  be  used  for  any 
job  with  a  heavy  starting  load  such  as  a  silo 
unloader,  or  a  bam  cleaner.  The  general 
purpose  capacitor  motor  and,  of  course, 
the  RI,  can  be  used  on  grinders,  blowers, 
pumps,  bunk  feeders,  feed  mixtures,  con¬ 
veyors,  elevators,  fans,  air  compressors,  and 
crop  driers.  The  capacitor  motor  has  the 
edge  over  the  RI  when  it  comes  to  repairs 
and  maintenance.  One  manufacturer  of 
silage  unloaders  said,  “We  have  had  a  lot 
of  expensive  motor  repair  on  RI  motors, 
which  is  something  you  don’t  have  with  a 
capacitor  motor.  As  a  rule,  when  a  capaci¬ 
tor  motor  fails  it  is  only  a  burnt-out  start¬ 
ing  switch  or  capacitor.  Neither  one  is  very 
costly  to  repair.” 

But  the  RI  motor  has  been  called  the 
“workhorse  of  the  farm”  because  of  its 
wide  application.  Both  of  these  types  of 
motor  usually  run  at  1,750  rpm.  But  other 


Are  you  interested  in  owning  or 
investing  in  a  business  controlled 
100%  by  you  and  your  associates  of¬ 
fering  the  following  opportunities? 
A  business  that  can  Capture  1%  to 
2%  of  the  personal  income  of  a  com¬ 
munity  ...  a  Utility  type  business 
coupled  with  outright  Cash  Sales 
. . .  High  Profit  Margins  . . .  Unlim¬ 
ited  Capital  from  the  manufacturer 
for  fixed  assets  that  gives  you  Lev¬ 
erage  of  15  to  50  dollars  for  every 
dollar  of  working  capital  supplied 
Dy  you.  In  this  business  you  Utilize 
Tax  Free  personal  income  or  cor¬ 
porate  earnings  to  build  your  busi¬ 
ness  .  .  .  simultaneously  have  a 
Large  Income  (annuity  in  charac¬ 
ter)  or  substantial  Capital  Gains 
...A  tremendous  leverage  for 
GROWTH  with  a  larger  potential 
than  any  appliance. 


for  YOUl 


A  Technological  Breakthrough  in 
engineering  and  design — producing 
new  efficiency,  economy,  reliability 
and  substituting  Automation  for 
manpower — makes  this  opportunity 
possible.  Trained  Management  Sup¬ 
plied  for  local,  independent  opera¬ 
tion.  Large  Inventory  Not  Required. 
Full  Commercial -Industrial,  Home 
and  Farm  lines. 

TSlRWotic  •  3-UNlTS-IN-l  .  .  . 
Softens  . . .  Filters . . .  Refines.  Elec¬ 
trically  operated.  Completely  auto¬ 
matic.  More  than  30,000  MIRACLE 
WATER  TRI-MATIC  Units  have 
been  consumer  proved  and  oper¬ 
ated  in  the  past  three  years. 

Outperforms  All  Water  Softeners 

WATER  REFINING  COMPANY.  INC, 
104  Manhattan  St.  •  Middletown  •  Ohio 
Garden  3-9421 


Obsoletis 
All 

Ordinary 
Water 
Saftenara 
Patents 
_  Pendinc 

JWATER  REFINING  COMPANY.,  104  Manhattan  Street  •  Middletown  •  Ohio 
.^Send  me  “The  Breakthrough,”  the  detailed  story  of  MIRACLE 
WATER  superiority.  I  believe  I  can  qualify  for  a  distributorship. 
NAME _ PHONE. 


Cwtaai  trt-MaOc 


)  STATE . 

Canadian  Affiliate.-  Sovereign  Water  Conditioners  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto  •  Ontario 


speeds  are  available  like  3,600  rpm,  common  on  blowers  and 
corn  driers. 

What  happens  if  you  ‘risk’  the  wrong  motor  on  a  silo 
unloaders,  for  instance?  One  manufacturer,  who  makes  and 
sells  both  RI  and  capacitor  motors,  said,  “We  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience  testing  both  these  types  of  motors 
on  silo  unloaders.  We  are  very  positive  that  most  capacitor 
motors  are  entirely  inadequate  for  silo  unloaders  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1 )  High  starting  current  to  get  enough  torque. 

2)  Inability  to  start  on  low  voltage. 

3)  The  effects  of  cold  weather  on  starting  ability.” 

Some  capacitor  motors,  designed  specially  for  silo  unload¬ 
ers  and  barn  cleaners,  have  become  more  common  recently. 
They  have  been  doing  a  good  job  and  have,  as  mentioned, 
maintenance  advantages  over  the  RI  motor.  You  can  buy 
them,  new,  at  distributors,  but  few  are  available  used  or  sur¬ 
plus,  etc.  They  are  specially  designed  and  shouldn’t  be  con¬ 
fused  with  older  capacitor  motors,  or  general  purpiose  capac¬ 
itor  motors,  which  are  more  common,  and  won’t  handle 
certain  jobs. 

Recognizing  the  Type 

You’d  think,  with  the  classes  of  motors  as  different  as  they  are, 
that  various  types  would  be  labeled  on  the  nameplate  of  the 
motor.  Unfortunately,  this  isn’t  so  and  the  type  of  motor  can’t 
always  be  detennined  from  outside  appearance.  Any  reliable 
dealer  can  tell  you  what  type  of  motor  he  is  selling.  An  elec¬ 
trician  should  be  able  to  identify  the  type  of  motor  you 
already  own.  Or  the  manufacturer  can  always  identify  the 
motor  from  the  nameplate.  A  fanner  should  know  the  type 
of  a  motor  before  buying  it.  With  a  little  care  you  can  usually 
determine  the  type  of  motor  yourself  by  examination : 

(1)  An  RI  motor  has  a  commutator  divided  into  copper 
segments  on  which  carbon  brushes  ride.  The  brushes  conduct 
electricity  to  the  starting  coils  on  the  armature.  (The  arma¬ 
ture,  including  the  commutator,  is  the  part  of  the  motor 
which  rotates  with  the  drive  shaft.)  As  the  motor  gains  speed 
a  centrifugal  switch  short-circuits  the  starting  coils  and  allows 
the  motor  to  run  as  an  induction  motor.  On  the  RI  motor 
these  starting  coils  are  visible — insulated  wires  wound  around 
the  armature.  These  wires  and  the  carbon  brushes  are  only 
useful  during  starting.  At  running  speed,  the  brushes  may 
ride  the  commutator  or  be  lifted  off  automatically  depending 
on  the  model.  If  they  lift,  there  is  no  direct  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  armature  and  the  electricity  supply.  In  either  case 
rotor  current  is  induced.  It  is  the  wiring  and  brushes  on  the 
armature  which  increase  the  expense  of  the  motor  and  give 
it  its  high  starting  torque  at  low  current.  The  RI  motor  will 
usually  be  larger  and  heavier  than  a  capacitor  or  three-phase 
of  same  horsepower,  due  to  this  equipment.  If  an  RI  motor 
is  stalled  on  its  starting  load,  it  can  cause  expensive  damage. 
These  armatures  cost  time  and  money  to  repair. 

(2)  A  capacitor  motor  can  be  recognized  because  the 
capacitors  arc  to  be  found  somewhere  on  the  motor.  They 
may  be  in  a  corncob-sized  casing  along  the  top  of  the  motor, 
or  in  a  square  box  to  one  side,  or  hidden  under  the  end  hous¬ 
ing,  or  in  the  motor  feet.  The  capacitor  occasionally  is  sep¬ 
arate  from  the  motor  in  an  oil-filled  sealed  can.  In  all  but  the 
last  case,  removing  a  couple  of  screws  will  reveal  one  or  two 
cylindrical  capacitors,  usually  with  two  wires  leading  from 
them.  Capacitor  motors,  too,  have  switches  that  operate  as 
the  motor  comes  up  to  speed.  But  the  armature  is  solid, 
smooth-looking,  with  no  wires,  and  no  commutator  or  brushes. 

(3)  The  split-phase  motor  is  very  similar  to  the  capacitor 
motor  except  that  it  does  not  have  capacitors — and  the  split- 
phase  motor  usually  does  not  exceed  ^3  horsepower. 

(4)  The  three-phase  motor  will  almost  always  be  so  labeled 
on  its  nameplate. 

Though  the  nameplate  does  not  usually  say  if  a  motor  is  RI 
or  capacitor,  it  nevertheless  offers  a  wealth  of  information 
about  its  performance.  “The  nameplate  is  the  birth  certificate 
of  a  motor,”  said  William  A.  Junnila,  USDA  electrical 
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FIRST  “COMPACT  OF  THE  AIR” 
with  amazing  fiying  ease  and  safety...  120  mph  speed 
...18  miies  per  gaiion  economy. 


NOW  for  a  third  less  than  the  price  of  any  other  suitable  farm  plane,  Piper  presents 
the  brand  new  Piper  Colt  108— as  useful  as  a  Jeep,  as  economical  as  a  compact,  as 
easy  to  fly  as  driving  your  car  ....  and  safe  as  can  be. 

Here’s  just  the  plane  to  find  out  for  yourself  how  easy  and  pleasant  it  is  to  fly, 
how  useful  a  plane  can  be,  and  how  economical! ....  better  than  18  miles  per  gallon 
at  115  mph  straight-as-the-crow-flies  cruising  speed. 


Trips  become  so  fast  and  simple . . .  trips  to  the  city,  to 
PIPER  ALSO  OFFERS  THESE  OTHER  cattle  sales,  to  visit  friends  and  relatives,  to  get  urgently 


FINE  PLANES  FOR  FARM  AND  RANCH  needed  machinery  parts,  saving  you  time  you  can  best  use 


otherwise,  and  giving  you  at  the  same  time  a  satisfying  rec¬ 
reation  that  any  hard  working  man  needs  and  deserves. 
How  about  a  new  Piper  Colt  in  your  stable? 

THE  PERFECT  PICK-UP 

The  Colt  can  carry  over  400  pounds  of  cargo  plus  pilot  and 
fuel,  with  lots  of  space  to  load  it. 

USE  YOUR  OWN  FIELD 

Any  level  or  slightly  sloping  strip  1500  feet  long  and  50  to 
100  feet  wide  makes  a  good,  safe  “airport”  for  the  Colt. 

LEARN  FREE  WHEN  YOU  BUY 

Your  Piper  Colt  dealer  will  teach  you  to  fly  FREE  when  you 
buy  your  Colt.  See  him  today  or  write  for  full  details. 

NOW!  SPECIAL  FARM  PURCHASE  PLAN 

with  quarterly  or  semi-annual  payments,  as  well  as  lease  programs 
can  be  arranged  by  your  Piper  dealer. 


AZTEC.  Carries  5  people  at  over 


APACHE.  Most  popular,  most 
economical  twin-engine  plane. 
Cruises  170  mph;  carries  4  or  5 
pas.sengers. 


200  mph.  Up  to  1400-mile  range. 
Operates  well  out  of  short,  rough 
fields. 


COMANCHE.  Fast, 


CHEROKEE.  Newest,  roomiest, 
most  advanced  low-cost  4-place 
plane.  Cruises  over  130  mph,  very 
simple  to  fly. 


,  roomy 
4-place;  holds  3  world  distance 
records.  Cruises  181  mph  with 
250  hp;  160  mph  with  180  hp. 


PIPER 


AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION 
Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania 


Please  send  me  literature  on: 

□  Piper  Aztec  □  Piper  Cherokee 

□  Piper  Apache  □  Piper  Super  Cub 

□  Piper  Comanche  □  Piper  Pawnee 


□  “Learn  to  Fly”  Programs 

□  All  Piper  Aircraft 

□  Lease/ Finance  Plans 


Name. 


SUPER  CUB.  A  “go-any where” 
utility  plane.  Takes  off  and  lands 
in  100  yards.  Cruises  115,  flies  as 
slow  as  45  mph.  Ideal  for  spotting. 


PAWNEE.  World's  widest  sell¬ 
ing  daster/sprayer.  Carries  800- 
pound  chemical  load.  Very 
economical;  very  efficient. 


MORE  PEOPLE  HAVE  BOUGHT  PIPERS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  PLANE  IN  THE  WORLD 
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NEW  ROTARY  TILLER 

prepares  a  ready-for-planting  seedbed 
for  any  crop  IN  ONE  PASS 

LANDMASTER  MARK  650 

IS  17  TILLERS  IN  ONE 


The  new  Landmaster  Mark  650  rotary 
tiller  simultaneously  plows,  discs  and  har¬ 
rows  a  65-inch  swath  up  to  9  inches  deep. 
In  one  pass,  it  prepares  acreage  requir¬ 
ing  two  to  six  passes  with  conventional 
equipment. 

A  new  principle  of  soil  cultivation 

embodied  in  the  Mark  650  makes  possi¬ 
ble  huge  savings  in  time,  equipment,  and 
labor.  Landtnaster’s  48  self-sharpening 
Sheffield  steel  blades  slice  the  soil — in¬ 
stead  of  ripping  it — down  to  full  cultiva¬ 
tion  depth. 

Complete  control  over  soil  texture  is 

yours  for  the  first  time  in  a  rotary  tiller. 
Form  any  clod  you  want — from  pea-  to 
baseball-size — by  simply  raising  or  low¬ 
ering  the  tilling  hood. 


17  tillers  in  one.  The  versatile  Mark  650 
gives  you  every  practical  tilling  width 
(from  38  to  85  inches)  and  every  usable 
cutting  depth  (up  to  9  inches).  It  attaches 
to  any  standard  PTO,  can  be  handled 
easily  by  one  man. 

Improved  soil  fertility  and  crop  yields 

are  also  yours  with  a  Landmaster  Mark 
650.  Your  soil  is  never  smashed,  packed, 
or  pulverized.  It’s  left  open  and  porous 
to  absorb  moisture,  minimize  erosion  and 
seed  wash-out,  and  speed  germination. 

Weeds  a  problem?  One  pass  with  a 
Mark  650  aerates  the  soil,  accelerating 
weed  seed  germination.  A  second  pass — 
eight  to  ten  days  later — destroys  the 
weeds  and  turns  them  into  a  green 
manure  to  nourish  the  soil. 


enjs;ineer  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
“Unfortunately  we  find  some  motor  plates 
with  much  of  the  information  missing.  They 
are  just  labeled  ‘Farm  Motor.’ 

“This  is  a  pity  because  a  farmer  can  get 
a  lot  of  information  from  the  nameplate 
about  the  motor  he  is  going  to  buy.  The 
plate  should  show  the  horsepower,  the  volt¬ 
age,  the  amperage,  and  the  rpm  among 
other  things.  Most  of  them  go  this  far.  The 
nameplate  also  should  hav'e  the  code  letter. 
This  code  letter  applies  to  all  motors,”  con¬ 
tinued  Junnila.  “The  higher  the  letter  in  the 
alphabet,  the  higher  the  starting  current. 
This  code  can  have  an  effect  on  the  fuse 
requirements  of  the  motor.  For  instance,  a 
3  hp  motor  with  a  C  code  might  have  a 
starting  current  of  60  amps,  whereas  the 
same  motor  with  a  F  code  would  take  90 
amps  starting  current. 

“The  next  thing  you  should  be  able  to 
learn  from  a  nameplate,”  Junnila  went  on, 
“is  the  serv'ice  factor  (SF)  and  temperature 
rating.  The  SF  tells  you  what  continuous 
overload  the  motor  is  designed  for.  As  a 
general  rule,  all  open  motors  over  1  hp  have 
a  serv’ice  factor  of  1.15,  or  can  carry'  a  15 
percent  overload  continuously.  Small  gen¬ 
eral-purpose  motors  usually  have  a  service 
factor  of  1.25,  which  means  they  can  be 
operated  at  25  percent  overload.  If  you  buy 
on  price  alone,  you  may  get  a  motor  with  no 
overload  capacity.  Look  on  the  nameplate 
for  the  service  factor.” 

The  temperature  rating  shows  what  con¬ 
tinuous  temperature  the  motor  can  take. 

The  insulation  code  letters  are: 


Class  O  .  90°C  194°F 

”  A  .  105°C  221  °F 

”  B  .  130°C  266°F 

”  F  .  1550c  311°F 

”  H .  18n°C  356°F 

”  C  2200c  4280F 


Class  A  is  standard,  and  commonest  for 
farm  use.  Class  B  may  be  used  on  special 
applications.  Don’t  use  O,  F,  H  or  C.  A 
motor  may  be  labeled  “400C”  or  “400C 
Rise.”  This  usually  means  it  can  stand 
40OC  (IO40F)  above  the  air  temperature. 

You  cannot  tell  how  hot  a  motor  is  by 
touching  the  frame.  The  heat  that  reduces 
the  life  of  the  motor  is  internal. 

The  next  important  figure  on  the  name¬ 
plate  is  the  time  rating.  This  is  the  time  for 
which  a  motor  can  be  run  continuously  at 
full  load  without  overheating.  It  may  be 
30  minutes,  one  hour,  or  more  likely  con¬ 
tinuous.  A  continuous  rating  means  the 
motor  can  be  run  for  any  length  of  time 
under  full  loads  without  overheating.  The 
short  time  rating  is  a  guaranteed  minimum. 
Some  short-time  motors  may  run  continu¬ 
ously  in  some  conditions.  But  if  you  get  a 
motor  designed  for  industry,  not  farmwork, 
beware  of  short  time  ratings.  With  short 
time  ratings,  you  want  to  be  sure  that  a 
year  from  now  your  requirements  haven’t 
changed.  For  instance,  if  a  silage  unloader 
has  a  half-hour  rating,  you  might  find  in  a 
year  from  now  you  have  a  bigger  operation 
and  you  run  your  silage  unloader  for  longer 
than  half  an  hour.  This  can  cause  cutting 


Whether  you're  planting  a  row  crop  or  grain  crop,  the  Landmaster  Mark  650 
can  produce  important  savings  in  labor  and  equipment — while  it  improves  land 
fertility  and  crop  yields.  Call  your  Landmaster  dealer  for  a  no-cost, 
no-obligation  demonstration  on  your  farm. 


oukioCinaAiii/t/ 


FREE  BOOKLET  on  the  Mark  650. 

Write  Landmaster,  Inc.,  Dept.  FQ  5-61, 2602  Ridge  Road,  Evanston,  Illinois. 
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out  of  the  motor,  and  the  overload  device  will  have  to  be  reset 
after  it  cools.  So  don’t  take  a  short-duty  motor  from  one  job  and 
put  it  on  a  continuous-duty  job. 

Farm  motors  may  have  a  reset  button  on  them.  This  is  an  over¬ 
load  protection  which  switches  the  motor  off  as  it  becomes  over¬ 
heated.  If  it  trips,  look  for  the  trouble.  Fans  may  have  frozen  up, 
b(‘arings  seized,  augers  plugged,  etc.  The  overload  protector  usually 
must  be  reset  by  pushing  a  button  on  the  motor.  It  can  only  be  reset 
after  the  motor  has  cooled.  This  may  be  a  matter  of  minutes — up 
to  maybe  15  or  20.  Some  motors  have  an  automatic  reset;  that  is, 
the  protector  will  automatically  re-close  when  the  motor  has  cooled 
sufficiently.  The  manual  type  is  best  for  farms.  It  could  be  extremely 
dangerous  for  an  automatic  reset  to  start  the  motor  while  a  farmer 
was  in\estigating  the  stoppage.  This  has  happened.  If  the  name¬ 
plate  says  “overload  protector,”  and  you  see  no  reset  button,  beware 
the  motor  might  be  automatic  reset.  Furthermore,  as  one  manu¬ 
facturer  said,  “If  the  farmer  has  to  climb  the  silo  a  few  times  to 
reset  a  button,  he’ll  be  less  apt  continually  to  overload  the  motor  of 
a  silo  unloader.” 

The  problem  of  temperature  rating  on  a  motor  is  very  closely 
connected  with  the  protection  of  the  motor  from  dust  and  dirt  and 
moisture.  It  is  easy  to  design  a  motor  with  a  continuous  rating  by 
having  it  open  at  both  ends  so  a  fan  can  pull  air  through  the  wind¬ 
ings.  But  this  leaves  the  motor  open  to  dust,  dirt,  and  moisture. 


Team  up  your  present  tractor  with  latest  hydraulic  tools 

Double  the  work  range  of  your  present  tractor — regardless 
of  age!  With  an  M&W  Live  Hydraulic  System  you  can  hitch 
up  to  today’s  newest,  most  efficient  hydraulic  tools.  You’ll 
have  real  fingertip  hydraulic  power  to  lift,  lower  and  con¬ 
trol  the  biggest  discs,  plows,  loaders — and  heaviest  6-  or 
8-row  equipment.  Power  that  handles  the  toughest  jobs  . . . 
and  saves  you  money  because  you  use  your  present  tractor. 

M&W’s  hydraulic  pump  is  big  capacity,  live  hydraulic  power 
...12  gallons  per  minute  at  1250  p.s.i.  Two-way  or  one¬ 
way  control  is  instant-fast  and  continuous — completely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  transmission,  clutch  and  PTO.  Even  your  oldest 
tractor  can  have  ’61  NEW  performance  TODAY.  See  your 
M&W  Dealer.  There’s  an  M&W  Live  Hydraulic  System 
custom-engineered  for  your  make  and  model. 


The  smaller  capacitor  motors  have  visible  capacitors.  The  tube  (right) 
on  top  differentiates  the  capacitor  motor  from  the  split-phase  motor. 


I’here  are  several  different  degrees  of  protection  on  a  motor — open 
motors,  drip  proof  motors,  and  totally  enclosed  motors.  The 
price  drops  in  this  order: 

1)  Totally  enclosed  continuous.  3)  Totally  enclosed  short  duty, 

2)  Drip  proof  continuous.  4)  Drip  proof  short  duty. 

A  continuous  rated  totally  enclosed  motor  is  usually  larger  and 
more  expensive.  A  totally  enclosed  short  duty  motor  is  usually  the 
same  size  as  an  open  motor  and  nearly  the  same  price.  Experience 
with  totally  enclosed  RI  motors  has  not  been  good.  Drip  proof 
with  screens  are  commoner  and  better.  Moisture  can  still  get  into 
a  totally  enclosed  motor.  Drip  plugs  are  used  to  drain  them.  Some 
manufacturers  build  a  capacitor  motor  with  the  starting  switch 
and  capacitor  enclosed.  Here  the  vital  elements  are  protected,  and 
the  windings  are  open  to  get  continuous  rating. 


POWER  FOR 

^  YOUR  PRESENT  TRACTOR 


High-turbulence  firing  I 

boosts  power  a  full  I 

gear  in  field  work  . . .  vLf f 

provides  EXTRA 
MUSCLE  to  take  your 
tractors  through  the 
toughest  going.  Now,  Turbo-Domes  are 
teamed  with  Jet  Black  (oil  impreg¬ 
nated)  Sleeves  to  cut  ring-drag  60  per¬ 
cent ...  provide  EXTRA  lubrication. 
Result;  more  power  per  hour  . . .  more 
hours  of  power!  , 


Demonstrations 

“Don’t  be  deceived  by  the  short-term  performance  of  an  electric 
motor  in  a  10  or  15-minute  test,”  said  William  Junnila.  “A  motor 
may  run  under  extremely  heavy  overload  for  a  short  time,  but  you 
can’t  expect  that  sort  of  performance  out  of  it  continually.  You  also 
have  to  be  aware  of  changing  loads.  For  instance,  the  density  of 
silage  in  a  silo  increases  considerably  as  you  get  lower  down  the  silo. 
Silage  may  weigh  32  pounds  per  cubic  foot  at  the  top  and  as  much 
as  60  pounds  per  cubic  foot  at  the  bottom.  It  may  take  a  heavier 
duty  motor  to  get  the  same  silage  per  hour  out  of  a  silo.  Perhaps 
the  motor  with  a  half-hour  rating  was  sufficient  at  the  top,  but 
cannot  remove  enough  silage  within  its  time  rating  at  the  bottom. 
Of  course,  the  failure  may  not  be  due  to  the  motor;  it  may  be 
some  other  part  of  the  equipment.  With  bottom  unloaders,  the 


You  can  save  up  to  25%  on  fuel; 
increase  powerone  gearin  loose 
ground.  M&W  Duals  provide 
floating  traction  . . .  eliminate 
wheel  slippage  . . .  match  pull- 
power  to  today’s  tractor  power. 


^  1  send  for  FREE 
\  ^  M&W  “Piston  Power** story 

M&W  TRACTOR  PRODUCTS 

3920  Green  Street  •  ANCHOR,  ILLINOIS 

LASTING  POWER  for  all  moites  aaJ  mo^h 
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Are  you  getting 
your  money’s  worth  from 
your  Feed  Dealer? 


HAS  HE  KEPT  PACE  WITH  YOUR 
CHANGING  NEEDS?  The  Master 
Mix  dealer  and  his  employees  pride 
themselvds  on  keeping  abreast  of  the 
times.  They  are  participants  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  Master  Mix  training  program. 
This  program  keeps  them  up  to  date  on 
new  feeding  and  management  develop¬ 
ments  . .  .  equips  them  with  new  and 
better  ways  to  serve  you. 

IS  HE  SOMEONE  YOU  LIKE  TO 
DO  BUSINESS  WITH?  The  Master 
Mix  dealer  is  friendly,  enthusiastic  and 
takes  a  sincere  interest  in  your  farm 
business.  He  boosts  agriculture  in  his 
area  . . .  and  takes  an  active  interest  in 
community  affairs.  He  is  a  person  in 
whom  you  can  place  complete  confidence. 

DOES  HIS  FEED  PRODUCE  THE 
MOST  PROFITABLE  RESULTS 
FOR  YOU?  Master  Mix  feed  and  feed¬ 
ing  programs  are  the  most  efficient  avail¬ 
able!  They  are  scientifically  formulated 
and  farm  proven.  'Vbu  can  rely  on  quality 
Master  Mix  feeds  to  give  you  the  most 
for  your  feed  dollar! 


DOES  HE  SUPPLY  THE  INFOR¬ 
MATION  YOU  WANT  AND  NEED? 

The  Master  Mix  dealer  is  a  source  of 
reliable  and  helpful  information.  Aided 
by  the  new  Master  Mix  service,  Market 
Radar,  he  can  keep  you  supplied  with 
advance  information  on  market  trends. 
He  also  has  at  his  fingertips  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  of  a  complete  staff 
of  Master  Mix  research  and  manage¬ 
ment  specialists. 

DOES  HE  SUPPLY  THE  SERV¬ 
ICES  YOU  WANT  AND  NEED?  The 

Master  Mix  dealer  has  the  equipment 
needed  to  best  serve  the  farmer  in  his 
area;  this  may  include  grinding  and  mix¬ 
ing,  bulk  delivery,  grain  banks.  He  is 
geared  to  provide  fast,  efficient  service. 

CAN  HE  OFFER  MARKETING  REC¬ 
OMMENDATIONS  AND  PLANS? 

The  Master  Mix  dealer  knows  the  local 
poultry  and  livestock  markets  and  has 
a  good  working  relationship  with  them. 
With  the  aid  of  Master  Mix  Market 
Specialists  he  can  assist  you  in  selecting 
the  one  best  suited  to  your  operation. 


HOW  ABOUT  CREDIT?  The  Master  Mix  dealer  has  a  sound  credit 
policy.  He  is  more  than  willing  to  sit  down  and  discuss  your  needs. 


MASTER 


If  you  would  like  an  illustrated 
booklet  discussing  “ARE  YOU 
GETTING  YOUR  MONEY’S  WORTH 
FROM  YOUR  FEED  DEALER?’’ 
please  write  Dept.  SA 


you 
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heaviest  load  is  when  the  silo  is  full.  Also, 
it’s  important  to  know  if  you  will  use  a 
motor  for  more  than  one  job.  If  you  sub¬ 
stitute  between  a  crop  drier  and  a  silage 
unloader  it’s  essential  to  get  a  motor  that 
will  handle  the  heaviest  job  satisfactorily. 

“Another  problem  is  overloading  the 
motor.  I’ve  heard  people  say,  ‘Lower  the 
silage  unloader  until  you  hear  the  motor 
speed  drop.’  You  can’t  hear  a  motor  slow 
down  until  it  has  lost  at  least  150  rpm.  All 
motors  increase  in  horsepower  as  they  slow 
down.  But  a  drop  of  150  rpm  may  double 
the  horsepower  of  some  motors,  and  in¬ 
creases  the  current  and  heating  of  the  motor 
considerably.  Temporarily  you  can  get  a 
good  demonstration,  but  you  can’t  expect 
this  kind  of  performance  day  in  and  day 
out.  If  the  motor  is  slowed  down  so  you  can 
hear  it,  9  times  out  of  10  it’s  overloaded 
more  than  it  should  be.  An  ammeter  is  the 
answer,  although  I  found  abuses  of  this.  An 
,  ammeter  shouldn’t  be  used  as  a  meter  of 
silage  output.  It  should  be  used  to  see  that 
the  motor  isn’t  being  overloaded.  When  the 
ammeter  registers  more  current  than  is 
shown  on  the  motor  nameplate  (allowing 
for  the  service  factor) ,  the  unloader  should 
be  raised  until  the  current  drops  back  down 
again.  Another  good  tip  is  to  raise  the  silage 
unloader  off  the  silage  if  you  can,  when 
you’re  through,  start  it  suspended,  and  then 
drop  it  down  until  it  bites  into  the  silage. 

Maintenance 

“I’d  like  to  see  every  motor  have  a  card  on 
it  w  ith  the  greasings  schedule,  type  of  oil  or 
grease,  and  any  other  Important  details 
about  the  motor,”  Junnila  said.  “You  might 
write  on  the  same  card  the  number  of  the 
V-belt  it  uses.  This  would  really  simplify  the 
attention  the  motor  needs.” 

Greasing  or  oiling  times  vary  w-ith  the 
motor.  Some  new  motors  go  five  years  with¬ 
out  grease.  Then  the  manufacturers  recom¬ 
mend  the  motor  be  removed,  cleaned,  and 
the  bearings  repacked  with  grease.  Ball 
bearings  go  longer  without  attention  than 
sleeve  bearings,  and  newer  motors  are  going 
to  ball  bearings.  There  is  a  trend  toward 
permanently-lubricated  bearings. 

On  old  motors  sleeve  bearings  need  oil 
once  every  two  to  three  months;  ball  bear¬ 
ings  probably  every  six  months.  Over-oiling 
or  greasing  is  as  bad  as  none  at  all. 

The  RI  motor  needs  attention  to  the 
brushes  and  commutator  once  a  year.  They 
should  be  cleaned,  and  brushes  replaced  if 
necessary.  All  screens  and  windings  should 
be  cleaned.  Every  three  years  or  so  it  may 
be  necessary  to  replace  the  spring  in  the 
centrifugal  switch  on  capacitor  and  RI 
motors.  If  a  motor  stands  a  year  or  two 
without  use  the  grease  may  harden.  If  the 
motor  is  then  run  without  regreasing,  bear¬ 
ings  can  be  quickly  damaged. 

One  farm  engineer  who  has  installed  a  lot 
of  electrical  equipment  has  a  good  tip  for 
the  selection  of  a  motor.  “We  like  to  suggest 
using  a  bigger  motor  than  you  think  you 
need,”  said  Ken  Westerberg,  of  Farm  En¬ 
gineering,  Savage,  Minnesota.  “Get  a 
motor  that’s  not  always  working  to  its  maxi¬ 


mum  load,”  he  said.  “Have  a  little  reserve, 
not  only  in  the  motor,  but  in  the  wiring  sys¬ 
tem  itself.  I  mean  using  a  2-hp  motor  for  a 
normal  1^-hp  job,  or  3-hp  for  2-hp  job.  If 
you  think  a  3-hp  is  adequate  put  on  a  5-hp. 
Size  your  wiring  accordingly  so  you  have 
reserve  in  the  wiring  as  well.  The  life  of  an 
electric  motor  is  indefinite  especially  if  it’s 
properly  applied,  and  if  you  have  some 
extra  power  in  the  motor  you  can  avoid 
overloading  it.  I  always  tell  farmers  that  the 
cost  of  running  a  3-hp  motor  with  a  1-hp 
load  for  practical  purposes  is  about  the  same 
as  the  cost  of  running  a  1-hp  motor.  But,” 
he  cautioned,  “remember,  if  you  put  on  the 
3-hp  motor  for  a  2-hp  job  and  then  demand 
3-hp  from  it,  you  are  in  the  same  position  as 
when  you  started.  An  ammeter  is  the  answer 
here.  And  remember,  it’s  better  to  have  the 
wiring  one  hundred  percent  oversize  than 
five  percent  undersize.” 

There  are  many  other  different  types  of 
electric  motors.  The  Universal  type,  found 
in  most  portable  electric  hand  tools,  like 
electric  drills,  saws,  sanders  or  clippers,  has 
a  very  high  starting  torque  and  a  high  over¬ 
load  capacity,  but  this  type  of  motor  is 
usually  built  into  the  equipment.  Two  other 
types  are  the  shaded  pole  motor,  and  syn¬ 
chronous  motor,  for  very  light  loads  such  as 
electric  clocks,  timeclocks  or  program  tim¬ 
ers  for  automatic  equipment.  These,  too,  are 
usually  built  into  the  equipment. 

For  most  farm  jobs  it  pays  to  know  what 
type  of  motor  is  the  best  for  the  job.  It 
doesn’t  necessarily  follow  that  the  type  the 
manufacturer  used  is  the  best  one  for  the 
job.  He  may  have  been  influenced  by  initial 
cost  and  availability  rather  than  efficient 
operation,  and  farmers  have  been  too  price¬ 
conscious.  The  deficiency  may  not  show  up 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  the  wrong  type 
of  motor  sooner  or  later  will  fail,  or  cause 
poor  operation.  With  proper  application 
and  maintenance,  electric  motors  should 
last  15  to  20  years.  The  life  of  a  motor  can 
far  outlast  the  equipment  it  drives.  Ade¬ 
quate  wiring  is  50  percent  of  motor  installa¬ 
tion.  Motors  have  a  great  capacity  to  work 
if  you  pick  them  right  and  treat  them  right. 
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one  of  the  great  men  of  agriculture^ 

Arthur  Young,  1741'1820 


King  george  hi  rarely  trav'eled  without  a 
copy  of  Arthur  Yqyng’s  agricultural 
writings;  and  the  King’s  archenemies, 
George  Washir^ton  and  Thomas  Jefferson, 
were  equally  avid  readers.  Washington 
wrote  dozens  of  letters  to  Young  seeking  ad¬ 
vice  and  exchanging  information  on  farm¬ 
ing  practices.  The  Duke  de  Liancourt  sent 
his  sons  from  France  to  study  with  Young, 
and  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia  sent 
a  trio  of  elegant  students  to  sit  at  his  feet. 
The  learned  societies  of  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica  enrolled  him  as  a  member.  He  was  made 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  England 
because  of  his  agricultural  work,  and  was 
awarded  three  gold  medals  by  the  Society 
of  Arts  for  his  achievements. 

As  a  farmer  this  tall,  distinguished-look¬ 
ing  writer  was  a  complete  failure.  Not  once, 
but  many  times,  Young  proved  that  what 
he  could  do  so  well  with  a  pen  he  most  em¬ 
phatically  could  not  do  with  the  plow. 

Arthur  Young  was  born  September  11, 
1741,  the  youngest  of  three  children  bom 
to  Dr.  Arthur  Young — who,  among  other 
things,  was  the  rector  of  Bradfield  Parish — 
and  Anna  Lucretia  de  Cousmaker,  a 
wealthy  woman  of  Dutch  descent.  Early  in 
his  life  the  family  moved  to  Bradfield  Hall, 
which  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Young  family  for  over  a  century. 

As  a  boy  he  was  sent  to  Lavenham  School 
to  learn  Latin,  Greek  and  arithmetic.  While 
there  he  learned  to  hunt  partridges  with  the 
headmaster.  He  learned  to  hate  pudding 
which  was  served  daily  and,  he  later  admit¬ 
ted,  he  learned  very  little  else.  Judging  by 
his  later  life,  his  most  typical  act  in  school 
was  to  begin  writing  a  book — The  History 
of  England. 

When  Arthur  Young  was  17  his  family 
apprenticed  him  to  the  mercantile  house  of 
Robertson  of  Lynn  to  study  mercantile  ac¬ 
counting  with  the  idea  that  he  might  later 
join  the  firm  of  Tomlinson  &  Co.,  which 
was  owned  by  his  sister’s  husband.  Young 
found  the  life  dull  and  detestable  and  felt 
he  learned  nothing  by  his  three  years’  train¬ 
ing.  In  this  he  was  certainly  wrong,  for  in  all 
his  agricultural  writings  there  is  an  insist¬ 
ence  on  proper  accounting  and  good  cost 
records.  While  an  apprentice,  he  continued 
his  writing.  His  first  effort  was  a  political 


By  Grant  Cannon 

pamphlet  on  the  French  and  Indian  War, 
The  Theatre  of  the  Present  IVar  in  North 
America.  He  traded  this  manuscript  to  a 
publisher  for  10  pounds’  worth  of  books. 
After  this  he  wrote  four  novels:  The  Fair 
American;  Sir  Charles  Beaufort;  Lucy  Wat¬ 
son;  and  Julia  Benson,  or  the  Innocent  Suf¬ 
ferer.  These  too  he  traded  for  books. 

During  his  apprenticeship  his  older  sister 
died,  w'hich  apparently  ended  any  thought 
of  his  entering  her  husband’s  firm.  A  year 
later  his  father  died. 

Upon  completing  his  apprenticeship 
Young  felt  that  he  was  left  without  any  pur¬ 
suit  or  profession.  He  immediately  went  to 
London  to  live  with  an  uncle  and  began 
publishing  a  magazine  of  his  own,  T he  U ni- 
versal  Museum.  In  this  publication  he  wrote 
most  of  the  articles,  and  solicited  other  ma¬ 
terial  from  the  leading  writers  of  his  day. 
After  the  fifth  number  had  been  published, 
the  leading  literary  figure  of  England,  the 
great  Samuel  Johnson,  not  only  refused  to 
contribute  to  the  journal  but  also  persuaded 
Young  to  abandon  the  venture. 

Arthur  Young,  the  Farmer 
With  the  ending  of  his  first  publishing  v'en- 
ture  came  a  request  from  his  mother  to 
return  to  Bradfield  and  take  over  the  man¬ 
agement  of  one  of  her  farms.  The  Latin  and 
Greek  he  had  learned  in  school,  and  the 
hated  accounting  he  had  been  taught  as  an 
apprentice  did  not  fit  Arthur  Young  for 
agriculture.  Most  farmers  of  his  day  worked 
their  land  the  way  their  fathers  and  grand¬ 
fathers  had  before  them.  Young  lacked  this 
lore.  He  clearly  recognized  his  deficiency 
and  set  about  remedying  it  in  the  most  dis¬ 
astrous  way — by  experimenting. 

Soon  after  he  returned  to  Bradfield  to  be¬ 
gin  his  farming  career  he  married  Martha 
Allen  and  brought  his  beautiful,  but  quar¬ 
relsome  wife  back  to  Bradfield  to  live  with 
his  strong-willed  mother.  This  arrangement 
lasted  for  two  years  and  then  Young  gave 
up  his  mother’s  farm  and  leased  a  .300-acre 
farm,  Samford  Hall  in  Essex.  For  four  more 
years  he  continued  his  experiments  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  learned  the  hard  lesson  that  an 
experimental  farm  is  not  a  paying  proposi¬ 
tion.  He  finally  paid  a  farmer  100  pounds  to 
take  the  place  off  his  hands.  The  practical 


farmer  immediately  made  a  fortune  on  this 
same  land  with  normal  farming  methods. 

Arthur  Young  w'as  not  through  vviih  agri¬ 
culture  then  or  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
immediately  set  about  finding  another  farm 
and  secured  100  acres  of  land  in  Hertford¬ 
shire.  Writing  of  his  third  fanri  he  said,  “I 
know  not  what  epithet  to  give  this  soil.  Ste¬ 
rility  falls  short  of  the  idea — a  hungry,  vit¬ 
riolic  gravel.  I  occupied  for  nine  years  the 
jaws  of  a  wolf.  A  nabob’s  fortune  would  sink 
in  the  attempt  to  raise  good  arable  crops 
upon  any  extent  in  such  a  country.” 

During  these  years  Young  was  constantly 
in  debt  and  continued  farming  only  by  sup¬ 
porting  the  farms  with  his  writing. 

He  soon  learned  that  experimentation 
was  not  the  only  way  to  learn  agricultural 
practices.  A  second  way  was  to  visit  success¬ 
ful  farmers  and  learn  their  methods.  This  he 
did,  and  his  own  searchings  in  agriculture 
gave  him  a  keen  eye  and  a  demand  for  a 
practical  test  of  each  new  agricultural  prac¬ 
tice.  What  Young  saw  he  wrote,  and  what 
he  wrote  others  read  with  great  interest. 

Arthur  Young,  Agricultural  Writer 
While  Arthur  Young,  the  farmer,  continued 
to  experiment  and  flounder,  Arthur  Young, 
the  writer,  began  publishing  authoritative 
accounts  of  English  farming.  After  four 
years  of  farming  he  published  The  Farmer’s 
Letters  to  the  People  of  England.  Though 
this  book  was  well  received.  Young  himself 
later  said,  “The  circumstance  which  per¬ 
haps  of  all  other  in  my  life  I  most  deeply 
regretted  and  considered  as  a  sin  of  the 
blackest  dye  was  the  publishing  the  results 
of  my  experience  during  these  four  years 
which,  speaking  as  a  farmer,  was  nothing 
but  ignorance,  folly,  presumption  and  ras¬ 
cality.”  This  book,  along  with  one  other 
which  he  wrote  a  few  years  later,  A  Course 
of  Experimental  Agriculture,  Young  came 
to  regret  so  much  that  he  attempted  to  buy 
up  all  the  copies  and  burn  them.  Of  his 
many  other  books  he  remained  justly  proud. 

After  Young  left  the  300-acre  farm  called 
(Continued  on  page  140) 

Arthur  Young  was  70  when  he  sat  for  this  por¬ 
trait  by  Charles  jagger.  It  u  reproduced  here 
through  the  generous  cooperation  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
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Pasturing  winter  alfalfa  is 
big  business  in  the  Imperial  Valley, 


“^"T^here’s  no  trick  to  pasturing  lambs 

X  safely  on  alfalfa  but  it  takes  exact 
timing  and  precision  management,”  Clay 
Broadbent  said  as  he  picked  up  the  tele¬ 
phone.  “Hello  Lencio!  Chutes  and  corral 
up,  lambs  eased  in  close?  O.K.  I’ll  meet  the 
trucks  and  we’ll  get  ’em  sorted.” 

Clay,  a  husky,  confident  and  energetic 
young  man,  balding  at  38,  and  his  older 
brother  Jay  are  partners  in  the  Broadbent 
Livestock  Company.  Their  business  is  fat¬ 
tening  feeder  lambs  on  irrigated  alfalfa 
pasture  each  winter  near  the  Mexican  bor¬ 
der  in  California’s  fabulous  Imperial  Valley. 

It  all  began  back  in  the  early  1930’s  when 
Jay  and  a  few  other  sheepmen  from  the 
mountain  states,  checking  on  feed  supplies, 
found  that  lambs  could  be  fattened  safely 
and  economically  by  pasturing  them  on 
leased  alfalfa  fields  during  the  winter 
months,  when  cold  weather  slows  plant 
growth  to  an  uneconomical  stage  for  hay¬ 
making  or  dehydrating. 

Starting  with  a  few  thousand  head,  this 
activity  has  grown  to  over  200,000  lambs 
coming  into  the  valley  each  fall. 

Cattlemen,  too,  found  the  lure  of  the  lush 
alfalfa  profitable.  A  typical  procedure  is  to 
sort  incoming  cattle  in  the  fall,  the  heaviest 
going  directly  into  feedlots  and  the  lighter, 
some  60,000  head  this  past  year,  going  on 
alfalfa  pasture  to  put  on  a  hundred  or  so 
pounds  before  feedlot-finishing  to  Choice 
g^rade.  These  practices  contribute  several 
million  to  Imperial  County’s  impressive 
total  of  $137,000,000  annual  income. 

The  Imperial  Irrigation  District,  the 


world’s  largest,  supplies  water  to  440,293 
acres  of  land.  Of  this,  204,000  acres  on  more 
than  3,000  farms  were  planted  to  alfalfa  in 
1959,  the  largest  single  crop  grown  in  Im¬ 
perial  County.  This  supplies  the  winter  lunch 
bucket  for  almost  a  quarter  million  lambs. 

The  cycle  begins  with  the  birth  of  lambs 
from  March  through  June,  in  the  mountain 
states.  Many  of  these  lambs  are  marketed 
direct  from  their  mothers  as  milk-fat  lambs. 
The  balance  are  marketed  as  feeders  or  are 
brought  into  the  Imperial  Valley  and  placed 
on  alfalfa  pasture  beginning  in  late  Sep¬ 
tember  and  extending  into  March. 

The  feeders  from  Broadbent  herds  in 
Utah  and  Wyoming  are  shipped  by  truck  to 
El  Centro.  Jay  and  Clay  also  buy  several 
thousand  other  lambs  throughout  the 
mountain  states.  These  feeder  lambs  will 
weigh  from  55  to  70  pounds  on  arrival. 

“We  buy  both  blackface  and  whiteface 
lambs.  Most  range  bands  now  are  the  Ram- 
bouillet-Columbia  open-faced  type  ewes 
and  they  are  crossed  with  Suffolk  and 
Hampshire  rams,”  Clay  said.  “Gains  are  not 
necessarily  higher  on  blackface  lambs  but 
they  finish  out  faster  and  have  a  blockier 
conformation. 

“As  soon  as  we  know  how  many  lambs 
we’ll  have,  we  set  up  the  number  of  bands 
and  go  out  and  lease  the  acreage  of  alfalfa 
we’ll  need  to  pasture  them  from  the  last  of 
September  to  March  1,  a  period  of  150-160 
days,”  Clay  explained.  “A  band  is  counted 
out  at  1,550  head  and  we  figure  it  will  take 
from  200  to  350  acres  of  alfalfa  to  provide 
the  necessary  pasturage  to  fatten  them. 


“Since  we’ve  built  up  our  numbers  to 
around  44,000  head  and  have  gone  back  to 
the  same  farmers  each  year,  we  seldom  seek 
out  new  farmers  for  more  land  to  lease.  But 
we’ve  dropped  some  farms  from  our  sched¬ 
ule.  We  go  back  to  the  ones  who  do  a  good 
job  of  fertilizing  and  taking  care  of  their 
alfalfa.  This  year  we’re  leasing  from  twenty- 
two  different  farmers  as  well  as  hiring  a 
contract  feeder  to  handle  seven  bands.” 


Leasing 

The  alfalfa  fields  are  leased  on  a  per-head, 
per-day  basis.  This  charge  has  varied  but 
has  been  3  cents  in  recent  years.  Sheepmen 
have  paid  as  much  as  four,  and  as  little  as 
one  and  one-half  cents. 

One  acre  of  alfalfa  will  pasture  five  to  ten 
lambs  per  season  and  it  will  be  grazed  off 
three  to  four  times  during  the  150-160  day 
period,  with  about  35  to  40  days  between 
grazings.  This  figures  out  at  about  $35  per 
acre.  Most  of  the  farmers  are  happy  with 
the  arrangement  and  hope  the  sheepmen 
keep  coming  back  every  winter. 

Steers  on  pasture  are  charged  75  cents  per 
head  per  hundredweight  per  month.  Thus 
a  500-pound  steer  would  be  charged  $3.75 
per  month.  At  the  end  of  each  30  days  the 
weight  is  recalculated. 

Since  most  farmers  do  not  have  any  scales, 
they  take  the  cattlemen’s  word  for  the  aver¬ 
age  weights  of  cattle.  Some  make  a  flat 
charge  per  month  based  on  the  average 
weight  over  the  pasturing  pieriod. 

“It  might  sound  funny,”  Clay  said,  “but 
farmers  seldom  buy  lambs  or  steers  to  pas- 


ture  their  own  fields.  And  stockmen  seldom 
buy  farmland  to  raise  their  own  alfalfa. 
Each  has  his  own  basic  needs.  The  farmer’s 
home  is  usually  on  the  farm  or  in  a  nearby 
town.  He’s  not  gallivanting  all  over  the 
country  chasing  lambs,  and,”  Clay  spread 
his  hands,  “farmers  just  naturally  don’t  like 
the  damn  things. 

“Now  sheepmen  first  of  all  love  these 
bleating  creatures.  We  accumulate  the 
necessary  equipment  such  as  camp  outfits, 
trucks,  fencing  material  and  train  a  com¬ 
petent  crew.  In  the  Imperial  Valley,  most 
good  sheep  herders  are  Mexican.  I  speak 
Spanish  fairly  well,  but  it’s  my  foreman 
Lencio’s  job  to  train  the  crew  and  manage 
the  hands.” 

Lencio  is  a  nickname  with  no  particular 
spelling.  Its  owner  is  a  short,  heavy-set, 
middle-aged  man  with  a  keen  eye  and  pleas¬ 
ant  smile.  His  real  name  is  Florencio  Lizar- 
ranga.  Bom  in  Mexico,  he  came  to  America 
many  years  ago  to  work  for  the  Cudahy 
Packing  Company.  Now  a  naturalized  citi¬ 
zen,  Lencio  is  one  of  the  Valley’s  best  lamb 
and  pasture  managers  and  has  been  with 
the  Broadbents  for  several  years.  He  has  the 
job  of  coordinating  29  bands  of  lambs  on  22 
farms,  all  within  a  15-mile  radius  from  the 
central  headquarters  10  miles  southwest  of 
El  Centro  and  only  a  few  miles  from  Mt. 
Signal,  2,262  feet  high,  which  is  just  across 
the  international  border  in  old  Mexico. 

Lencio  has  a  large  blackboard  in  the 
office  listing  the  names  of  all  the  farmers. 
He  has  columns  ruled  off  indicating  the 
number  of  fields  in  each  farm,  what  band  is 


A  canvas  blind  is  used  to  run  sheep  into  the 
sorting  chute.  Fat  ones  are  shipped  to  the  Los 
.Angeles  market ;  thin  ones  go  back  to  alfalfa. 
Signal  Mountain  in  the  distance  is  in  Mexico. 

get  in.  Send  one  man  with  salt  blocks  for 
each  new  field  and  pick  up  blocks  from 
fields  vacated  that  day.  Check  out  the  water 
supply.  And  so  goes  the  day  as  the  orders 
are  issued  and  the  crews  begin  the  work.  It 
takes  a  crew  of  20  to  30  men,  including 
herders,  to  handle  the  workload  during 
the  peak  of  the  grazing  season. 

“And,”  smiled  Lencio,  “the  boss  says  my 
job  is  to  keep  farmers  happy.  If  we  don’t  get 
the  lambs  moved  when  it’s  time  to  irrigate, 
the  farmer  is  mad.  And,  if  we  don’t  move  in 
and  eat  it  off  when  it’s  ready,  he’s  mad 
again.  If  we  let  lambs  get  into  another  crop, 
we’re  really  in  trouble ! 

“That’s  why  we  use  a  lead  sheep,”  Len¬ 
cio  said.  “This  helps  to  keep  them  moving 
down  a  road  as  one  sheep  will  follow  an¬ 
other.  And  we  have  a  good-sized  crew  help¬ 
ing  herd  them.” 

Contract  Feeder 

The  morning  I  visited  Clay  Broadbent  he 
sorted  a  band  of  lambs  near  his  headquar¬ 
ters,  then  we  jumped  in  his  pickup  and 
raced  20  miles  to  Holtville  to  sort  another 
band  being  handled  by  Lyman  Redd,  a  suc¬ 
cessful  lamb  feeder  contractor  and  vice 
president  of  the  Imperial  Valley  Lamb 
Feeders  Association. 

One  of  the  few  contractors  in  the  valley. 
Redd  is  offering  his  managerial  skill,  equip- 


on  which  field  and  how  many  days  they 
have  before  they  must  be  moved.  There  is 
also  a  mark  to  indicate  lambs  about  fat 
enough  to  start  sorting  for  market. 

By  sunup  each  morning  Lencio  makes  the 
rounds  visiting  each  band.  He  checks  to  see 
if  the  lambs  are  filled  up  and  doing  all  right. 

He’s  found  that  lambs  begin  eating  shortly 
after  daylight,  will  continue  eating  until 
around  9  a.m.,  then  shade  up,  as  he  calls  it, 
until  about  4  p.m.,  when  they  move  out  and 
graze  again  until  about  dark.  Lambs  will 
graze  about  eight  hours  each  day  including 
going  to  water  and  licking  salt.  A  band  of 
1 ,550  will  eat  25  to  30  pounds  of  salt  per  day. 

After  checking  on  the  lambs,  he  notes  the 
condition  of  the  field.  If  it  has  been  grazed 
off  quicker  than  he  anticipated,  he  may 
speed  up  the  moving  date  to  some  other 
field.  He  will  then  visit  the  other  ungrazed 
fields  and  check  the  growth  and  maturity  of 
the  alfalfa.  Clay  accompanies  him  many 
mornings  when  there  is  time  from  his  other 
duties  of  buying  lambs,  sorting  and  shipping 
them  to  the  Los  Angeles  market. 

Back  in  the  office,  Lencio  outlines  his 
plans  for  the  day.  A  typical  day  goes  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  One  band  at  Johnson’s  will 
be  moved  to  field  No.  2.  One  band  at  Peters’ 
to  go  across  the  road  to  Jensen’s  No.  1  field. 
The  fence  crew  will  take  down  the  fences  at 
the  Johnson  and  Peters  fields  and  put  them 
up  on  Johnson’s  No.  3  field  and  Jensen’s 
No.  2  field.  Clay  has  tagged  a  band  on  Wil¬ 
son’s  to  be  sorted  and  shipped  tomorrow ;  so 
have  a  crew  put  up  a  corral  and  sorting  and 
loading  chutes  near  the  road  so  trucks  can 
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hungry.  If  they’d  come  in  here  empty  and 
restless  I’d  have  bunched  them  for  a  while 
to  keep  them  from  filling  too  fast. 

“And  we  found  long  ago  never  to  irrigate 
while  lambs  are  on  alfalfa.  Or  if  it  should 
happen  to  rain,  we  may  break  out  some  dry 
hay  to  feed  for  a  day. 

“There’s  no  use  doctoring  lambs  once 
they  get  bloated,”  Clay  continued.  “We’ve 
tried  sticking  them  and  we’ve  tried  medi¬ 
cine,  but  if  they  bloat  you  might  as  well  let 
’em  alone.  If  we  find  any  bloat  coming  on, 
we  immediately  bunch  the  lambs  and  hold 
them  of!  feed  for  an  hour  or  so. 

“Occasionally  we  find  a  stiff  lamb  caused 
by  overeating  on  young  alfalfa.  Mixing  di¬ 
calcium  phosphate  in  loose  salt  and  putting 
it  out  in  troughs  helps  stop  it.  Our  losses 
from  all  causes  run  about  one  per  cent.” 

Cattle  feeder  Mack  Pace  of  Brawley 
agreed  that  he  doesn’t  fear  alfalfa  if  it’s 
mature  enough.  “Just  so  the  stem  is  hollow, 
that’s  the  gauge  I  go  by,”  Pace  said.  “But 
we’re  tempted  once  in  a  while  to  use  it 
too  early.  When  alfalfa  is  young  and  short 
it’s  a  better  feed  in  that  there  is  more 


Clay  Broadbent  swings  the  cutting  gate  (right) 
as  pasture-fat  lambs  are  sorted  and  hustled  into 
the  truck  for  market.  Renovation  of  alfalfa  land 
(below)  is  an  annual  chore.  Martin  Rivera 
begins  the  job  with  a  coil-shank  cultivator  and 
ends  with  irrigation.  He  pastures  six  weeks  later. 


ment  and  organization  for  a  fee  of  one  cent 
per  head  per  day.  He  arranges  for  the  al¬ 
falfa  and  takes  care  of  all  details.  All  a 
sheepman  has  to  do  is  deliver  him  the  lambs. 
The  sheep  owner  pays  the  three  cents  per 
head  per  day,  plus  the  one  cent  to  Redd. 
This  year  Redd  handled  se\  en  bands,  total¬ 
ing  10,850  head  for  the  Broadbents. 


Economics 

“Don’t  ask  me  how  much  we  make  per 
head.”  Clay  said.  “You’ll  find  out  how 
many  stupid  blunders  I've  pulled  in  buying 
and  selling.” 

Lambs  brought  into  the  valley  weigh 
from  55  to  75  pounds  on  the  a\erage.  They 
will  gain  35  to  50  pounds  and  shear  45/2  to 
5  jxtunds  of  wool.  A  sample  market  lot 
weighing  107  pounds  and  selling  for  19 
cents,  plus  a  $2  wool  clip,  would  bring  a  to¬ 
tal  of  $22.53  per  lamb.  Pasturing  costs  at  3 
cents  per  head  per  day  for  150  days  are 
$4..50.  Other  costs  of  herders,  transporta¬ 
tion.  losses,  shearing  and  other  overhead 
items  bring  total  expenses  to  nearly  $7. 

A  lamb  bought  at  16^2  cents  per  pound 
as  a  70-pounder  would  cost  $1 1 .55.  Add  the 
$7.  for  a  total  of  $18.55.  This  leaves  a  net  of 
$3.98  before  taxes.  Lamb  feeders  through 
the  years  feel  a  net  of  $3  to  $4  per  head  is  a 
fair  profit  considering  investment  and  risk. 

“5'ou  can  figure  costs  and  profits  any 
way  you  want  to.”  Clay  said,  “but  the  key  to 
success  of  this  pasture  deal  is 
jjiecision  management.  The 
lambs  must  go  on  alfalfa  at 
the  right  time,  be  sorted  and 
shipped  when  fat,  and  we 
must  coordinate  them  with 
the  rotation  of  the  fanners. 


Bloat  Danger 

“We  only  lose  lambs  through 
stupidity.”  Clay  said.  “You’ve 
got  to  keep  ’em  full,  never 
let  ’em  get  empty.  When  our 
lambs  first  arrive  they  arc 
tired  and  hungry.  We  sort 
them  for  size  and  put  them 
on  dry  hay  for  two  da\s  be¬ 
fore  turning  them  on  alfalfa. 

“Bloat  is  possible'  but  we 
seldom  have  any.  We  head  it 
off  by  always  checking  the 
alfalfa  for  readiness  to  graze. 
If  you  wait  until  the  alfalfa 
is  mature  enough,  about  in 
the  bloom,  you’re  fairly  safe. 

“I  give  alfalfa  the  snap 
test,”  Clay  said.  He  walked 
into  a  new  field  where  a  band 
of  lambs  had  just  been  driven 
and  pulled  a  handful  of  al¬ 
falfa.  He  gave  it  a  quick  twist 
with  both  hands.  “Sec,  it’s  a 
bit  bloaty.  Too  watery  and  it 
breaks  off  too  easy.  But  we’ll 
have  no  trouble  here.  Lencio 
moved  these  lambs  into  this 
field  after  they  had  partly 
filled  up  so  they  were  not 


leaf  and  higher  protein  content,  but  it’s 
dangerous  as  far  as  bloat  is  concerned.” 

Each  time  a  band  is  moved  onto  a  new 
40-acre  field,  the  all-important  fence  has  to 
be  erected.  The  fence — rolls  of  36-inch  new 
wire— is  unrolled.  Ever\'  other  post,  at 
about  30-foot  intenals,  is  driven  into  the 
ground  with  a  heavy  pipe  knocker  that  fits 
over  the  post  and  is  thumped  down.  The 
wire  is  anchored  at  each  end  and  hooked 
to  the  posts.  Then  the  other  posts  are  stood 
up  on  alternate  sides  and  the  wire  pulled 
tight  in  a  zigzag  fashion  and  the  posts  then 
driven  in  the  ground. 

As  soon  as  the  fields  arc  pastured  of!  and 
the  lambs  moved,  the  fence  crew  mov’es  in, 
knocks  the  posts  loose,  rolls  the  wire,  loads 
it  on  the  truck  and  moves  to  the  next  field 
to  be  pastured.  “These  boys  get  so  good  at 
it  that  two  men  can  put  up  a  lamb-tight 
fence  around  a  40-acre  field  in  less  than  two 
hours,”  Lencio  said. 


Shearing 

The  key  to  the  Broadbents’  shearing  tech¬ 
nique  is  to  increase  pelt  and  wool  value  by 
getting  the  job  done  about  60  days  before 
the  sheep  are  ready  for  market. 

The  lambs  a\eraged  4  to  5  pounds  of 
wool.  This  year  it  sold  for  44  cents  jjer 
pound.  Sold  on  a  live  lamb  it  would  bring 
19  cents.  The  20-man  shearing  crew  charges 
40  cents  a  head  and  each  man  shears  around 
100  to  150  head  per  day. 

“Lambs  do  better  when 
sheared,”  Clay  pointed  out. 
“\Veather  is  getting  warmer 
after  January.  Also  the  pelts 
on  the  lambs  make  a  better 
grade,  mostly  U.S.  No.  2,  if 
they  have  a  two-month 
growth  of  wool.” 


Sorting  For  Market 
From  the  middle  of  January 
the  lambs  are  beginning  to 
make  the  weight  and  grade 
for  market  demands.  “Get¬ 
ting  those  lambs  to  market  at 
the  right  weight  and  grade  is 
the  most  important  operation 
of  the  year,”  Clay  remarked 
as  he  went  about  the  business 
of  sorting  a  band  of  lambs. 

Just  what  do  you  l<x)k  for 
in  picking  the  fat  lambs? 
Clay  gave  me  a  quizzical  look 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
“It’s  the  look  of  the  lamb  that 
counts.  We  can’t  take  time  to 
put  our  hands  on  each  lamb 
and  feel  if  he’s  fat.  If  they  are 
filled  out  in  back  of  the  shoul¬ 
ders  and  flat  on  the  top, 
they’re  fat.  All  I  know  is 
when  I  get  through  cutting 
out  a  load  of  fat  lambs  and 
send  ’em  to  town,  the  pack¬ 
ers  like  ’em.  Anybody  can  tell 
a  fat  lamb.  The  trick  is  not 
{Continued  on  page  132) 
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By  Robert  Carmody — Photographs  by  Joe  Munroe 

High-energy  feed  and  superior  management  put  on  fast,  economical  gains  and  upgrade  steers. 

HOT  FEED 


Yoir  CAN  STUFF  a  Strasbourg  goose,  but 
you  can’t  force-feed  a  steer.  As  he  puts 
on  finish,  his  appetite  falls  off  and  it  be¬ 
comes  harder  to  get  him  to  eat  enough  to 
continue  putting  on  economical,  rapid 
gains.  Hot  feed  is  the  solution  Paul  Ganz 
and  his  |)artner,  Jimmie  Hughes,  use  to 
warm  up  these  cooling  appetites.  By  hot 
feed  they  mean  extra  high  energy  feed — the 
kind  that  will  put  more  feed  energy  into  the 
smaller  amount  he  ivill  eat. 

Though  th<'ir  answer  to  this  problem  may 
seem  simple,  working  it  out  is  much  more 
complex.  Feeding  high  energy  rations  defi¬ 
nitely  takes  sujjerior  management.  They 
must  figure  the  best  feed  to  use  and  know 
when  to  feed  it.  As  the  cost  of  the  feed  in¬ 
gredients  fluctuates  at  their  Phoenix,  Ari¬ 
zona,  feedlot,  the  ration  must  be  reformu¬ 
lated  to  keep  it  economical  and  still  achieve 
their  ends.  Tall,  dark-haired,  quiet  Paul 
Ganz,  who  looks  like  a  studious  cowboy, 
handles  this  part  of  the  business  with  the 
advice  of  John  VV.  Algeo,  a  consulting  nu¬ 
tritionist  from  Solvang,  California. 

I'he  other  part  of  the  problem,  detecting 
the  flagging  appetite  of  cattle  which  have 
been  on  feed  100  days  or  more,  is  solved 
partly  by  watching  the  cattle  with  the  “eye 
of  the  stockman.”  But  with  12,000  head  of 
cattle  in  the  yards,  and  a  movement  of 
3,000  in  and  3,000  out  a  month,  the  eye  of 


The  dawn  patrol  (opposite  page)  begins  the  lit¬ 
tle  and  often  feeding  program  which  has  in¬ 
creased  feed  consumption  by  two  and  a  half 
pounds  per  head  per  day.  Accurate  feed  weights 
are  obtained  by  using  a  scale-truck  (above) 
which  records  amounts  fed  to  each  pen  of  cattle. 


the  stockman  needs  some  help.  Carefully 
reported  feed  weights  and  cattle  weights  for 
each  pen  and  each  lot  of  cattle,  and  miles  of 
tape  chattered  out  by  the  office  computing 
machine  gi\  e  the  partners  a  day-to-day  fig¬ 
ure  on  feed  consumption  and  gains  for  every 
pen  of  cattle  in  the  lot.  When  animals  reach 
that  critical  apjjetite  period,  from  100  to 
120  days  after  being  put  on  feed,  they  are 
examined.  “Those  which  are  Commercial, 
or  Good,  and  which  you  can  tell  by  looking 
at  them,  will  remain  Good  or  Commercial 
no  matter  how  much  feed  you  pour  into 
them,  we  cull  out  and  sell  right  then,”  Paul 
Ganz  said.  “The  rest  go  on  the  hot  feed  to 
step  up  the  energy  intake  with  less  feed.” 

The  tenn  hot  feed  grew  out  of  the  fact 
that  John  Algeo  and  his  fellow  nutritionists 
referred  to  the  energy  content  of  feed  in 
therms.  A  therm  is  a  unit  used  for  measur¬ 
ing  energy  in  the  form  of  heat.  A  therm 
equals  1 ,000  Calories.  The  hottest  feed  used 
by  Hughes  and  Ganz  today  is  a  72  therm 
feed  made  up  of  grain  (milo  and  barley), 
cottonseed  meal,  cottonseed  hulls,  alfalfa 
hay,  molasses,  minerals  and  fats.  The  fat. 
which  is  melted  tallow  and  vegetable  oils, 
is  vitally  important  in  stepping  up  the  en¬ 
ergy  of  the  rations.  Fat  is  figured  at  around 
4,000  Calories  per  |X)und.  Though  72 
therm  is  the  hottest  feed  fed  by  Hughes 
and  Ganz,  it  is  but  one  of  four  feeds  graded 
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according  to  energy  which  the  partners  use 
to  achieve  their  average  2.8  to  3.2  pounds 
of  gain  per  day  for  the  150  to  160-day  feed¬ 
ing  period  for  the  1 2,000  head  in  the  feed- 
lot.  The  hotter  the  feed,  the  better  the  man¬ 
agement  must  be  to  avoid  the  problems 
which  go  with  it — ranging  from  bloat  and 
founder  to  high  gain  costs. 

Though  these  young  men  ( they  are  both 
34  years  old)  have  owned  their  feedlot  for 
only  a  little  over  a  year,  they  are  both  old 
hands  at  the  cattle  business.  Both  majored 
in  animal  husbandry  in  school.  After  school, 
Jimmie  Hughes,  who  is  easygoing,  a  clever 
poker  player,  and  a  shrewd  cattle  dealer, 
turned  to  the  marketing  end  of  the  business 
and  became  a  buyer  for  Wilson  &  Co.,  and 
also  a  trader  and  feeder  on  his  own.  Paul 
Ganz  became  a  cowboy  after  graduating 
from  college  and  finally  went  with  the  All 
State  Cattle  Co.  as  manager  of  their  feedlot. 
In  February  1960  the  two  men  recognized 
that  they  would  make  a  good  team  and 
formed  the  Hughes  &  Ganz  Corporation  to 
buy  the  feedlot  from  All  State.  At  that  time 
the  capacity  of  the  lot  was  4,500  head.  The 
partnei-s  pushed  an  expansion  program 
which  increased  capacity  to  12,000  head 
within  the  year,  and  plan  to  go  on  to 
15,000  head  which  they  feel  is  as  large  as 
the  present  milling  facilities  and  available 
land  will  permit  them  to  go. 

Hughes  &  Ganz,  the  corporation,  owns 


Fast,  economical  gains  must  be  protected  by  care¬ 
ful  marketing.  Dressing  up  the  pens  to  shoss  uni¬ 
form  bunches  brings  the  feeders  the  highest  prices. 

the  lot  and  feeds  cattle  for  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  people  including  the  partners  Hughes 
&  Ganz,  who  own  cattle  both  individually 
and  as  a  partnership,  packers  who  are  feed¬ 
ing  some  cattle,  ranchers  who  want  to  finish 
out  the  cattle  they  have  raised,  farmers  and 
others  who  want  to  take  a  flyer  in  cattle. 

All  of  the  cattle,  whether  owned  by 
Hughes  and  Ganz,  or  by  their  customers, 
are  givTn  the  same  treatment  when  they 
reach  the  yard.  They  are  first  put  on  what 
they  call  their  holding  feed,  which  is  alfalfa 
fortified  with  fats  and  minerals  and  a  very 
little  grain.  “We  try  to  buy  a  medium  grade 
of  alfalfa,”  Paul  Ganz  said.  “What  we  want 
is  the  tail  end  of  the  second  cutting  and 
the  third  and  fourth  cutting  with  lots  of 
leaf,  about  15  to  17  percent  protein,  and 
about  25  percent  fiber.  We  buy  all  of  our 
alfalfa  from  local  farmers.” 

Cattle  just  off  the  range  will  stay  on  this 
holding  feed  for  45  to  60  days  until  they 
begin  to  show  some  flesh  on  this  feeding 
operation.  Then  they  will  be  put  on  what 
Paul  Ganz  calls  their  conventional  number 
one  feed.  This  ration  is  a  little  over  half 
grain — a  mixture  of  70  percent  milo  and  30 
percent  barley.  The  rest  of  the  feed  will  be 
made  up  of  about  15  percent  alfalfa  hay. 


10  percent  cotton.seed  hulls,  5  percent  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  plus  fat,  molasses  and  mineral 
supplements.  This,  too,  is  a  hot  feed.  It  is 
rated  at  67  thenns. 

The  animals  are  shifted  fiom  the  hold¬ 
ing  feeds  to  the  number  one  conventional 
feed  over  a  period  of  a  \Neek  to  10  days, 
using  a  mixture  of  these  two  feeds  as  a 
transition.  They  then  stay  on  conventional 
number  one  feed  until  they  have  been  in 
the  feedlots  from  100  to  120  days.  During 
this  period  they  make  their  cheapest,  fast¬ 
est  gains,  averaging  close  to  four  pounds  a 
day  for  most  of  this  peiiod. 

“Toward  the  end  of  this  period  they  start 
slacking  off  on  their  feed  intake,”  Ganz 
said.  “This  happens  at  around  100  days.  It’s 
then  that  we  have  to  decide  whether  to  put 
them  on  the  hot  feed.  I’hose  that  look  like 
they  can  be  raised  a  grade  are  put  on  the 
high  energy  feed  for  30  to  60  days  before 
they  are  sold.” 

Wherever  possible,  the  method  of  feed¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  the  feed  itself,  is  used  to  put 
on  maximum  gains.  The  feedlot  is  made  up 
of  pens  which  range  from  small  ones  hold¬ 
ing  60  head  of  cattle,  to  large  ones  which 
hold  250  to  300  head.  In  the  larger  pens, 
and  in  as  many  of  the  smaller  pens  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  animals  are  fed  a  little  and  often — 
around  seven  or  eight  times  a  day.  To  do 
this  and  still  keep  accurate  feed  records, 
they  use  a  feed  truck  whose  self-unloading 


The  dressing-up  begins  in  the  pneumatic  squeeze 
when  animals  arrive  at  the  feedlot.  Horns  are 
tipped,  switches  cut  square  and  each  is  given  a 
stilbestrol  implant  and  a  shot  for  rednose. 

body  sits  on  a  set  of  scales  with  the  balanc¬ 
ing  beam  in  the  cab  with  the  driver.  With¬ 
out  leaving  the  truck  he  can  weigh,  feed, 
and  weigh  again,  and  quickly  record  the 
amount  of  feed  that  was  poured  into  the 
bunk.  They  have  found  that  cattle  fed  un¬ 
der  this  system  eat  two  to  2/2  pounds  more 
feed  p)er  day  than  the  animals  fed  three 
times  a  day.  The  scale  truck  costs  $12,000, 
but  it  helps  them  put  on  economical  gains, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  two  things  they  have 
to  sell.  The  other,  of  course,  is  the  cattle. 

Salesmanship 

Hughes  and  Ganz  have  a  strong  belief  that 
a  uniform  pen  of  cattle  brings  a  higher 
price  than  a  mixed  group.  They  make  an 
effort  to  achieve  uniformity  from  the  day 
the  cattle  enter  the  feedlot.  Each  animal 
that  enters  the  lot  goes  through  a  hydrauli¬ 
cally  operated  squeeze  ramp  where  he  is 
branded,  given  a  shot  for  rednose  (rhino- 
trachitis),  and  implanted  with  a  pellet  of 
stilbestrol — all  of  this  is  to  avoid  disease  and 
improve  gains.  To  create  the  look  of  uni¬ 
formity  all  homed  cattle  have  their  horns 
tipped  to  a  standard  short  length.  At  the 
same  time  their  tails  are  bobbed  to  give 


them  a  uniform  squared-off  switch.  This 
dressing  up  of  the  product,  along  with  care¬ 
ful  sorting,  makes  for  unusually  uniform¬ 
looking  pens  to  present  to  the  buyers. 

Selling  takes  place  at  the  feedlots.  The 
partners  keep  in  constant  touch  with  the 
dressed  meat  market  as  well  as  with  the 
cattle  prices  throughout  the  United  States. 
When  they  are  ready  to  sell  a  lot  they  set 
a  good  price,  without  trying  to  “throw  a 
big  loop,”  then  invite  the  buyers  to  look  over 
the  cattle  and  bid  on  them.  Knowing  who 
is  on  the  market  for  which  kind  of  cattle 
they  can  call  a  particular  buyer’s  attention 
to  the  cattle  he  is  after. 

Usually  a  lot  goes  to  the  highest  bidder, 
though  the  partners  have  held  out  in  the 
past  for  better  prices  where  they  feel  the 
local  market  is  too  low.  For  example,  dur¬ 
ing  November  and  the  first  part  of  Decem¬ 
ber  last  year,  eastern  cattle  prices  had  gone 
up,  but  the  western  market  lagged  behind. 
Hughes  and  Ganz  held  onto  their  cattle 
until  the  western  prices  came  up.  Cattle 
which  have  been  sold  are  weighed  at  the 
feedlot  before  their  first  feeding. 

Size 

To  most  visitors  who  see,  for  the  first  time, 
the  three  big  feedlots  that  crowd  around 
Washington  Avenue  on  the  eastern  edge  of 
Phoenix,  the  first  impression  is  one  of  vast 


Mixing  feed  is  a  precision  job.  Recordkeeping 
doublechecks  the  amounts  used  each  day  and  a 
triple  check  is  made  by  laboratory  testing  of  rep¬ 
resentative  samples  of  feed  each  month. 

size.  They  next  realize  that  this  huge  acreage 
of  holding  pens  is  not  one  single  feedlot,  but 
a  number  of  lots  adjoining  each  other,  one 
of  which  is  Hughes  and  Ganz.  To  the  part¬ 
ners  size  is  a  vitally  important  thing.  “There 
are  a  number  of  different  sizes,  which  are 
the  right  size  depending  on  the  equipment 
and  land  available,”  Ganz  said.  “It’s  very 
much  like  a  farm— when  you  get  the  equip¬ 
ment  you  need  to  farm  200  acres  you  may 
find  you  can  use  it  on  400  acres  without 
additional  investment.  I  think  we,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  are  at  a  somewhat  awkward  stage  of 
growth.  With  more  pens  we  could  feed  15, 
000  head  of  cattle  at  this  lot  without  adding 
any  more  to  our  labor  force  of  20,  or  buying 
any  new  mixing,  milling,  or  feeding  equip¬ 
ment.  That,  however,  would  be  the  maxi¬ 
mum  we  could  go  here.  If  we  had  space  I 
would  say  that  the  next  jump  in  feedlot  size 
should  be  to  around  25,000  to  30,000  head. 
Going  down  the  scale  I  feel  that  a  5,000- 
head  feedlot  can  be  a  very  economical  size. 
Here,  however,  the  owner  will  have  to  be  a 
good  manager  of  labor  to  keep  this  size  lot 
operating  effectively. 

“Five  thousand  head,  I  think,  is  the 
smallest  efficient  commercial  type  feedlot. 
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By  commercial  I  mean  the  feed  lot  that  buys 
all  its  feed  and  specializes  in  feeding.  Below 
the  5,000-head  lot  the  limits  in  size  have 
been  pretty  well  worked  out  by  the  univer¬ 
sities.  Up  to  50  head  of  cattle,  I  believe, 
have  been  shown  to  be  most  economically 
fed  by  hand.  From  50  to  around  400  head 
are  best  fed  with  augers.  From  400  on  up 
makes  a  self-feeding  wagon  economical.” 

The  limiting  factor  on  the  Hughes  & 
Ganz  operation  in  its  present  location  is 
land.  With  the  city  growing  closer,  land 
prices  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  urban  re¬ 
strictions  act  as  a  brake  on  expansion.  The 
factor  which  keeps  them  in  the  10,000  to 
15,000-head  bracket  is  the  size  of  the  mill 
and  their  storage  capacity.  To  save  on  the 
cost  of  storage  capacity  and  interest  on  the 
money  invested  in  heavy  inventories,  they 
schedule  feed  dcliiicry  well  in  advance  to 
keep  a  flow  oT  fr^ed  coming  into  the  yard 
to  meet  the  daily  demand  of  150  tons. 

The  heavy  steaming  of  grain  illustrates 
the  time  it  takes  for  Hughes  and  Ganz  to 
put  a  new  idea  into  effect.  When  their  con¬ 
sultant,  John  Algeo,  informed  them  that  a 
paper  had  been  read  at  the  Nutrition  Con¬ 
ference  in  December  showing  that  heavily 
steamed  grain  improved  digestibility,  they 
immediately  changed  the  operation  of  the 
mill,  and  before  the  month  was  out  they 
were  semi-cooking  their  grain. 

Size  also  gives  them  maximum  efficiency 
from  labor.  At  the  present  time  they  are 
feeding  at  the  rate  of  around  600  head  per 
man  employed,  and  will  hit  750  head  per 
man  when  the  lot  reaches  its  present  size 
goal  of  15,000  head.  Sheer  size  also  enables 
them  to  afford  the  overhead  of  two  office 
workers  whose  major  job  is  checking  the 
flow  of  feed  through  the  mill  and  into  the 
cattle,  and  its  transformation  into  good  beef. 

Advice  to  the  Farmer 
“What  can  a  farmer-feeder  learn  from  your 
operation?”  a  friend  asked  Paul  Ganz  the 
other  day.  “The  most  important  thing  I 
can  think  of  is  formulating  efficient  feeds,” 
he  replied.  “Too  many  farmers  take  the  at¬ 
titude  that  the  only  reason  for  feeding  cattle 
is  to  market  their  grain  or  hay,  and  they 
feed  it  out  without  too  much  thought  as  to 
its  nutritional  quality.  They  would  do  very 
well  to  buy  grain  and  other  supplements  to 
make  a  good  economical  ration.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  Jimmie  and  I  bid  on  750  head  of  cattle 
at  what  you  might  call  shoestring  prices, 
and  we  got  them.  They  were  owned  by  a 
farmer  who  has  a  bam  with  a  capacity  for 
650  tons  of  grain  and  who  ensiles  around 
9,000  tons  of  sorghum  each  year.  As  his 
grain  ran  out  he  began  cutting  back  on 
grain  and  feeding  more  silage,  which  gave 
him  p>oorer  gains  right  at  the  time  when  he 
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should  be  getting  his  most  economical  gains. 
Finally,  when  his  grain  ran  out  he  sold  them 
for  $22.50  a  hundred,  weighing  around  525 
pounds.  They  were  a  good  buy  for  any 
feedlot.  They  were  cattle  that  would  re¬ 
spond  well  to  heavy  feeding.  My  contention 
is  that  they  were  just  as  good  a  bargain  for 
their  owner  if  he  had  been  willing  to  buy 
grain  and  supplement  to  feed  with  silage. 

“Another  angle  that  a  farmer  might  use 
is  to  feed  out  the  roughage  gains  himself, 
say  from  400  to  650  pounds  and  then  put 
on  the  finishing  gains  at  a  reputable  feedlot 
where  he  knows  the  operators  and  knows 
they  do  a  good,  honest  job  of  feeding.  We 
have  one  rancher  with  1,200  head  in  the  lot 
right  now.  If  he  had  sold  them  when  the 
price  was  down  he  would  have  gotten 
around  17  cents.  After  carrying  them 
through  the  feeding  p)^od  he  is  going  to 
get  25  cents  for  his  cattle.  This  is  admittedly 
an  unusual  spread,  but  on  the  other  hand 
when  we  buy  cattle  we  are  figuring  a  profit 
from  them.  A  farmer  might  do  well  to  con¬ 
sider  selling  some  of  his  cattle  and  having 
some  of  them  fed  out  in  order  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  profit  we  see  in  them. 

“And  most  imp)ortant,”  Ganz  continued, 
“the  farmer  could  learn  to  be  more  cost- 
conscious.  We  hear  farmers  say  that  they 
are  putting  on  16-cent  gains,  and  we  know 
that  they  are  not  figuring  in  their  own  labor 
and  other  overhead  expenses  such  as  insur¬ 
ance,  interest,  gas  and  oil,  power,  and  the 
like.  We  would  go  broke  if  we  figured  things 
this  uay.  To  us,  the  labor  and  overhead  that 
goes  into  the  cost  is  as  precious  as  the  grain 
in  the  feed.  We  have  to  know  the  cost  of  all 
the  ingredients  in  the  feed,  the  amount  of 
feed  it  is  taking  to  make  each  pound  of  gain, 
and  the  cost  per  pound  of  gain  at  each  stage 
of  the  feeding  period.  Our  two  office  work¬ 
ers  run  cost  figures  all  day  long.  We  take  a 
physical  inventory  once  a  week  and  our 
books  are  audited  once  a  month.  From  these 
records,  for  example,  we  know  that  by  feed¬ 
ing  a  little  amount  quite  often,  we  are  able 
to  put  2  to  2/2  pounds  more  feed  into  the 
animals  in  the  big  p>ens  than  on  small  pens 
where  we  only  feed  three  times  a  day.  Our 
figures  would  show  us,  if  we  didn’t  know 
already,  that  our  highest  cost  of  gain  comes 
from  some  of  the  real  bloomy  yearlings 
weighing  450  to  525  p)ounds,  and  that  the 
cost  will  remain  high  until  they  get  rid  of 
that  blocMn ;  and  that  our  lowest  cost  gains 
come  from  local  yearlings  that  have  been 
off  the  cow  long  enough  to  get  rid  of  that 
early  bloom.” 


Paul  Ganz  (left)  and  Jimmy  Hughes  celebrated 
their  first  anniversary  as  a  partnership  this 
spring.  They  have  tripled  the  size  of  their  feed- 
lot  during  their  first  year  of  operation. 
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Should  you  ask  me,  when  you  read  this. 
Why  /  write  reports  in  meter: 

/  should  answer,  /  should  tell  you 
’Twas  the  engine  named  Comanche 
Indian  name,  like  Hiawatha 
Hero  of  poetic  legend 
A  nd  a  scout  like  International’s. 

Comanche  is  the  engine’s  nameplate 
’Neath  the  hood  of  IH  Scout  car 
Which  was  builded  for  the  Farmer, 
For  the  Hunter  and  the  Sportsman: 
Climbing  up  the  steepest  mountains 
With  its  four-wheel  drive  in  low  gear 
Speeding  o’er  the  Corn  Belt  prairies 
In  the  standard  two-drive  model; 

Filled  with  grain  sacks  or  with  duffel 
And  two  Passengers  and  driver. 

This  is  Scout,  Comanche  driven 
Quick  as  W abasso,  the  rabbit 
Handsome  as  the  swallow,  Shasha 
Rugged  as  the  native  wild  boar 
(Indian  name  I  seem  to  have  not). 

Choice  of  two  cabs  and  a  heater. 

Warms  the  passengers  and  driver 
W hen  Peboan,  the  harsh  winter 
Clothes  the  land  in  ice  and  snowdrifts. 

With  a  cab  or  with  full  cover 
Can  he  truck  or  station  wagon 
Or,  with  either  top  removed 
’T is  a  sports  car  for  the  young  ones. 

With  a  hunter’s  eye  we  studied. 

Saw  its  hundred  inches  wheelbase. 

Saw  its  overhead  valve  engine 
(The  four-cylinder  Comanche 
As  I  told  you  in  the  first  place) 

With  its  short-stroke,  big-bore  pistons. 
Five  main  bearings,  valve  rotators. 
Thus  we  saw  the  90-horsepower 
Power  plant  they  call  Comanche. 

T hen  they  asked  us  if  we’d  care  to 
Drive  o’er  mountain,  road  and  prairie 
Freely  as  a  man  on  horseback 
Quickly  as  a  sports  car  driven 
Safely  as  a  sure-foot  pack  mule 
(Which  is  four-hoof  power  driven 
and,  like  Scout,  can  drive  in  low  low). 
Sat  we  then  upon  the  front  seat 
Front  seat  padded  with  foam  rubber, 

T urned  the  key  and  pressed  the  starter 
Heard  the  engine  softly  murmur 
Like  the  robin,  the  Opechee 
T o  her  nestlings  in  the  evening. 

With  a  roar  the  great  Comanche 
A  nswered  when  we  pressed  the  pedal 
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THE  MIGHTY  SCOUT 

We  sent  our  field  man  to  Phoenix,  Arizona,  to  see  the  unveil¬ 
ing  of  the  new  International  Harvester  Scout  and  to  drive  it 
over  their  provinjf  grounds.  W  e  found  nut  later  our  man  had 
spent  his  eveninffs  before  departure  reading  Hiawatha  to  his 
younff  dauffhter.  Apparently  the  rhythm  is  highly  contaffious. 


Laid  jour  patches  on  the  concrete 
W hen  we  threw  it  into  low  gear 
Of  its  synchromesh  transmission. 
Drove  quite  smoothly  off  the  highway 
( It  has  sturdy  spring  suspension) 

Off  the  highway,  crossed  the  range  land 
T o  the  foot  of  a  steep  mountain. 

W orbing  like  the  beaver,  Ahmeek 
Climbed  the  steep  and  untrod  mountain. 


T hen  we  tried  one  on  the  highway 
Up  a  hill  with  six  percent  grade, 

T bought  we  found  it  somewhat  sluggish 
Till  we  saw  the  hand-brake  part  on. 
Once  released,  the  Scout  surged  forward 
Like  a  comet,  the  Ishkoodah 
Leaped  as  if  to  meet  the  skyline 
T opped  the  hill  a  mile  a  minute, 

W ent  to  70  on  the  straight  way 

IV ith  no  sound  of  strain  or  grumbling. 


Then  the  engineers  took  over 
On  mechanical  details  briefed  us 
Spoke  of  torque  and  cubic  inches. 

Cubic  inches  of  Comanche 
W hich  are  quite  a  few,  believe  us. 

How  each  front  wheel  disengages 
From  the  power  shaft  through  free  wheeling, 
A  nd  of  revolutions  per  minute 
By  tachometer  arrived  at. 

A  nd  a  fog  rose  up  about  us 
W e  who  look  at  life  straightforward. 

Never  grasping  the  statistics 
Never  troubled  by  facts  or  figures. 


Clitnhing  up  the  steepest  mountains 
With  its  four-wheel  drive  in  low  gear  . , . 


Finally,  we  bade  our  farewells 
T o  the  Scout,  the  test  track,  Phoenix, 
Heaved  a  sigh  because  our  wallet. 
Unlike  that  of  Corn  Belt  farmers. 

Did  not  match  suggested  prices — 
Sixteen  hundred  for  two-wheelers 
For  the  the  four-drive  almost  two  grand 
FOB  and  taxes  added 
Different  tops  and  radio  optional. 


But  we'll  see  the  Scout  now  often. 

All  across  the  mighty  nation 
From  the  shores  of  Gitchee  Gurnee 
T o  the  portals  of  the  sunset 
Owned  by  farmers  whom  we  talk  to 
Or  by  miners  hunting  ore  lodes 
Or  by  hunters  on  vacation. 

A  nd  around  the  evening  campfire 
We'll  regale  them  with  our  story. 

H ow  we  saw  the  first  Scout  tested 
Drove  it  fast  as  East  W ind,  W abun 
Changed  its  tops  and  revved  its  engine. 
A  nd  we'll  tell  them  all  the  details 
T ill  their  eyes  close  and  their  breathing 
Changes  to  reverberations 
Of  the  men  who  snore  in  boredom. 


With  a  cah  or  with  full  cover 
Can  he  truck  or  station  wagon 
Or,  with  either  top  removed 
’Tis  a  sports  car  for  the  young  ones. 
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by  Charles  F.  Rogers 


Hay  by  the  Hay  Calendar 


“TT  Then  do  you  cut  your  hay?”  we 

W  asked  Wesley  Wulkan  of  Hector, 
Minnesota,  after  a  local  equipment  dealer 
had  boasted  of  Wulkan’s  prowess  with  hay. 
Wulkan’s  reply  wa»  a  smiling,  “As  soon  as 
we  can  get  to  it.”  But  the  dairyman  soon 
continued,  “No,  you’d  better  not  say  that. 
We  take  care  to  cut  it  before  any  blooms 
show.  We  try  to  get  out  in  the  field  just  as 
the  brome  grass  is  heading  out.” 

Wesley  Wulkan  and  his  father,  Lynn, 
make  hay  from  45  acres  of  alfalfa-brome  on 
their  240-acre  operation.  It  is  all  chopped- 
hay,  long-cut,  finished  with  a  fan  and  an 
oil-fired  heater.  They  store  most  of  it  in 
their  bam,  some  in  a  Martin  Steel  Hay¬ 
maker,  which  self-feeds  their  50  milking 
Holsteins.  They  have  a  trick,  too,  to  help 
them  get  the  hay  at  their  choice  of  time. 
The  elder  Wulkan  said,  “Last  year  we 
went  out  early  and  cut  some  green  chop. 
That  delays  the  second  cutting  and  we  have 
a  little  longer  to  get  spring  work  done  and 
still  get  to  the  hay  at  the  right  time.” 

The  Wulkans  make  good  hay,  as  their 
reputation  around  Hector  shows.  The  secret 
isn’t  the  fan  or  the  heater  or  the  steel  Hay¬ 
maker,  it’s  the  time  of  cutting  on  the  plant’s 
calendar. 

High  quality  hay  doesn’t  depend  on  high 
cost  equipment.  It  depends,  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  on  proper  time  of  cutting.  And 
for  nine  farmers  out  of  ten  the  time  to  start 
cutting  is  earlier.  Earlier  than  they  have 
ever  cut  crops  for  hay.  Earlier  than  last 
year,  earlier  than  your  neighbors,  earlier 
than  June  10,  in  all  but  the  northern  states 
along  the  Canadian  border. 

The  advantages  of  early  cutting  are  not 
found  only  in  the  quality  of  the  end  product. 
Grasses  or  legumes  cut  at  the  early  stages 
of  growth  are  easier  to  make  into  hay  (or 
silage)  and  field  losses  are  usually  lower. 
Drying  is  more  even,  as  the  hea\7  stems 
have  not  appeared  before  budding. 

The  difference  in  usefulness  of  “old”  and 
“young”  forage  is  well  shown  by  the  milk 
production  trials  run  at  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  New  York,  from  1950  to  1958.  In 


controlled  experiments,  cows  gave  42.2 
pounds  per  day  of  four  percent  butterfat 
milk  when  fed  barn-dried  hay  cut  June  3 
and  4,  compared  to  34.6  pounds  milk  when 
they  got  field-cured  hay  cut  June  30  and 
July  1.  In  another  test  with  early  cut  hay 
(June  8-10)  milk  production  was  37.7 
pounds  a  day,  a  later  cutting  of  hay  (July 
6-8)  yielded  32.4  pounds  of  milk. 

Prime  Factor 

“This  date  of  cutting  or  stage  of  maturity 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  single 
factor  affecting  quality  in  forage,”  said 
John  E.  Baylor,  extension  agronomist  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  Baylor,  a 
sandy-haired  forage  dynamo,  has  long  been 
emphasizing  the  advantages  of  proper  selec¬ 
tion  of  grass  and  legume  varieties  to  spread 

Ralph  Dottcrer,  Pennsylvania  dairyman,  holds 
a  handful  of  alfalfa  hay  cut  just  before  bloom. 
The  time  of  cutting  has  more  effect  on  quality 
and  usefulness  of  hay  than  any  other  single  fac¬ 
tor.  The  right  time  to  cut  is  just  before  bloom. 


the  growing  season  so  all  the  hay  can  be  cut 
at  the  right  time.  “Obviously  a  farmer 
can’t  cut  all  his  grassland  in  a  week,  even 
if  the  weather  would  let  him.  So  we  plan  to 
spread  the  harv^est  season  to  get  a  greater 
percentage  of  the  forage  cut  at  its  optimum 
stage  of  maturity.”  Baylor  paused,  and 
scooted  his  chair  back  from  his  desk,  swung 
round  during  the  ride  till  he  was  facing 
the  filing  cabinet  behind  him.  Pulling  out 
tables  to  support  his  statements,  he  went 
on:  “You  see,  the  later  you  cut  a  crop,  the 
less  TDN  (total  digestible  nutrients)  in  the 
dry  matter.  There  may  actually  be  more 
TDN  per  acre  with  the  mature  crop,  but 
when  you  consider  reduced  quality  plus 
reduced  intake  by  the  animal,  you’ve  sacri¬ 
ficed  a  lot  of  the  quality  in  the  older  crop.” 

The  Plant  Calendar 

What  changes  in  a  growing  plant  to  alter 
the  TDN  and  palatability  as  it  matures? 
Basically  it  is  the  change  from  a  young,  suc¬ 
culent,  fast-growing  shoot  to  a  tall,  fibrous 
plant.  A  hay  plant  in  the  early  stages  of 
growth,  before  it  has  shown  any  tendency 
to  form  buds  or  flowers,  is  mostly  leaves  and 
tender,  succulent  stems.  In  this  completely 
vegetative  condition  a  plant  has  so  high  a 
protein-  and  so  low  a  fiber-content,  that 
it  qualifies  as  a  concentrate  when  dried. 

But  as  the  plant  grows,  the  percentage 
of  nutrients  in  its  tissue  change: 

( 1 )  When  the  plant  is  young  the  per¬ 
centage  of  TDN  in  the  dry  matter  is  65  or 
higher.  It  may  reach  90  percent  for  forage 
at  the  pasture  stage.  This  might  be  true  in 
timothy  under  1 2  inches. 

(2)  When  the  plant  has  begun  to  show 
joints,  (this  might  be  timothy  12  to  15 
inches)  the  TDN  has  fallen  to  60  percent. 

(3)  At  the  bud  stage,  when  grasses  have 
headed,  and  buds  are  visible  in  legumes, 
the  TDN  is  about  55  percent  of  the  dry 
matter. 

(4)  In  the  flowering  stage,  when  the 
color  of  the  flower  shows,  the  TDN  re¬ 
mains  between  55  and  60  percent,  but  pal- 

{Continued  on  page  102) 
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On  January  1, 1961,  Monsanto  Chemical  Company 
committed  an  important  part  of  its  facilities  to  a 
long-range  agricultural  program.  On  this  date  the 
new  Monsanto  Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 
officially  began  its  operations. 

This  new  division  begins  with  an  initial  multimillion- 
dollar  investment  in  existing  agricultural  chemical 
plants  throughout  the  United  States.  These  plants 
make  Monsanto  the  largest  single  producer  of  prilled 
ammonium  nitrate  fertilizer,  and  these  same  facili¬ 
ties  have  already  made  important  contributions  to 
livestock  and  poultry  nutrition,  and  to  the  control 
of  noxious  weeds  and  grasses,  brush,  and  insects. 
(Randox,®  Randox  T,  Urea,  Tri-Una-Sol,*  MHA,® 
Santoquin,®  2,  4-D,  2,  4,  5-T,  Parathion, 
Avadex.®) 

Behind  this  vast  production  stands  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  research  organizations. 

But  such  vital  statistics,  important  and  impressive 
as  they  are,  do  not  reveal  the  true  importance  of 
Monsanto’s  decision  to  step  squarely  onto  the  farm. 

After  careful  analysis,  Monsanto  deliberately  has 
turned  counter  to  a  current  trend  ...  a  trend  away 
from  agricultural  research  by  private  industry. 
Monsanto  is  affirming  its  faith  in  the  long-range 
future  of  agriculture  by  committing  a  significant 
portion  of  its  manpower  and  production  facilities 
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MONSANTO:  CHEMISTRY  ON 


to  agriculture  at  a  time  when  many  others  are  with¬ 
drawing  or  curtailing  their  activities  in  this  area. 

True,  the  farmer  is  beset  with  many  difficulties. 
True,  the  cost  of  agricultural  research  is  rising  at 
an  alarming  rate.  True,  competition  grows  keener 
by  the  year.  But,  these  factors  are  an  irresistible 
challenge  to  the  many  at  Monsanto  whose  minds 
and  hearts  are  wrapped  up  in  agriculture.  These 
problems  will  be  solved  eventually  because  agri¬ 
culture  is  mankind’s  most  essential  business,  and 
will  be  so  long  as  there  are  men  and  women  need¬ 
ing  food  and  fiber. 

Discovering  new  agricultural  chemicals  will  not  be 
enough.  Designing  plants  and  making  the  products 
will  not  be  enough.  Only  when  these  products  are 
channeled  into  your  hands,  at  a  reasonable  cost . . . 
and  only  after  you  have  been  shown  how  to  use 
them  profitably  . . .  will  the  objective  of  this  new 
Agricultural  Chemicals  Division  be  fulfilled. 


Obviously,  Monsanto  expects  benefits  for  the  com¬ 
pany  and  its  thousands  of  stockholders.  It  would 
not  stay  long  in  business  otherwise.  However,  you 
too  must  benefit  in  order  for  Monsanto  to  stay 
in  business. 

In  short,  Monsanto  is  now  committed  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  a  program  of  \mutual  benefit  with  farmers. 
We  intend  to  make  the  association  a  lasting  one! 


THE  MOVE  TO  THE  FUTURE 
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HOW  TO  TURN 
MORE  REPLACEMENTS 
INTO  PROFITABLE 
EGG  PRODUCERS 

Do  this:  coordinate  proper  feeding  with 
protective  medication  through  every  stage  — 
from  baby  chicks  to  laying  hens. 


1.  Give  tham  health  in  the  drinking  2.  Feed  potentiated  starter  feed  S.Dust  away  Newcastle  disease  and 

water.  First  immediate  step  for  re-  with  Aureomycin.  A  PF  starter  con-  bronchitis.  Here’s  your  sure  way  to 

placement  chicks  is  aureomycin*  taining  200  grams  of  aureomycin  control  Newcastle  disease  and  infec- 

Soluble  in  the  drinking  water  for  per  ton  is  today’s  most  effective  feed.  tious  bronchitis  simultaneously.  Use 

first  48  hours.  This  assures  adequate  Fed  for  3  to  4  weeks,  this  starter  Cyanamid  Dust  biolator®,  or  aqua- 

early  intake  of  aureomycin  to  guard  feed  protects  against  crd,  synovitis,  vac®  in  the  drinking  water,  at  1  to  7 

against  crd,  synovitis  and  blue  comb.  blue  comb  and  coccidiosis  —  guards  days  of  age.  Repeat  vaccination  at  3 

Give  AUREOMYCIN  Soluble  at  other  against  vaccination  reactions  —  gets  to  4  weeks  of  age,  12  to  16  weeks  of 

times  when  disease  or  stress  shows  up.  chicks  off  to  a  fast,  vigorous  start.  age,  and  every  4  months  thereafter. 
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You’ve  selected  your  replacement 
chicks  for  bred-in  characteristics 
that  should  bring  you  more  eggs 
over  a  longer  period  at  less  cost. 

How  can  you  be  more  certain 
that  these  chicks  will  live  up  to 
their  potential  and  make  your 
egg-producing  operation  an  eco¬ 
nomic  success? 

By  following  good  manage¬ 
ment  and  sanitation  practices.  By 
taking  every  precaution  to  see 
that  disease  is  kept  out  of  your 
flocks  all  the  ivay  through . ..from 
chick  to  laying  hen. 

Disease,  visible  or  invisible,  is 


the  biggest  handicap  to  making 
more  egg  money.  It  can  strike 
suddenly,  cause  high  death  losses 
or  severe  slumps  in  production. 

The  Cyanamid  Feed-Health 
Program— described  step-by-step 
on  these  pages  —  shows  you  what 
to  do  to  lick  disease,  when  to  do 
it  and  how  to  do  it.  It’s  a  proved 
program  —  practical,  sound,  easy 
to  follow. 

Talk  to  your  feed  man.  Ask 
him  for  your  free  folder  which 
describes,  in  detail,  the  Cyana¬ 
mid  Feed-Health  Program  for 
layers  and  breeders.  American 


Cyanamid  Company,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Division,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
*AUREOMYCIN  is  American 
Cyanamid  Company’s  trademark 
for  chlortetracycline. 

The  label  instructions  on  Cyanamid 
products^  and  on  products  containing 
Cyanamid  ingredients,  are  the  result 
of  years  of  research  and  have  been 
accepted  by  Federal  andlor  State  Gov¬ 
ernments.  Always  read  the  labels  and 
carefully  follow  directions  for  use. 


COORDINATED 

FEED-HEALTH 

PR06RAM 


CYANAMID  SERVES  THE  MAN  WHO  MAKES  A  BUSINESS  OF  AGRICULTURE 


4.  Keep  growing  chicks  heaithy  and 
vigorous.  At  4  weeks  of  age,  change 
to  grower  feed  with  0.02%  Nitro- 
phenide.  Feed  up  to  12  weeks.  Nitro- 
phenide  will  continue  to  control  coc- 
cidiosis  and  allow  the  development  of 
immunity.  If  an  outbreak  occurs 
after  12  weeks,  treat  with  sulmet* 
drinking  water  solution. 


5.  Don’t  risk  disease  setbacks  iater. 

Be  prepared  with  a  potentiated  treat¬ 
ment  feed  containing  200  grams  of 
AUREOMYCIN  per  ton  at  any  time 
trouble  shows  up,  including  coccidio- 
sis  outbreaks,  aureomycin  is  ideal 
for  treatment  because  it  effectively 
controls  CRD,  synovitis,  blue  comb  as 
well  as  coccidiosis. 


6.  House  more  top-performing  hens. 

When  you  follow  this  Cyanamid 
Feed-Health  Program,  you  put  more 
healthy  pullets  in  the  laying  house. 
At  the  first  sign  of  trouble— drop  in 
feed  consumption,  slump  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction  or  other  symptoms  of  dis¬ 
ease  —  use  a  feed  containing  aureo¬ 
mycin.  Keep  hens  producing ! 


HAY  BY  THE  HAY  CALENDAR 

{Continued  from  page  98) 

atability  and  digestibility  decline. 

(5)  In  the  seed  stage  the  TDN  may  be  50  percent  or  less. 

So,  when  a  farmer  cuts  a  mature  crop  he  harvests  more  dry 
matter  but  the  percentage  of  nutrients  in  the  dry  matter  is  lower. 

The  digestibility  of  these  nutrients  falls  off  fast.  So  in  older 
forage,  there  may  be  more  TDN  per  acre,  but  the  nutrients  are  less 
concentrated,  and  also  take  longer  to  digest. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  higher  digestibility  of  nutrients  in 
young  crops  is  the  higher  percentage  of  more  easily  digested 
nutrients.  Concentrated  nutrients  in  the  rumen  makes  for  faster 
digestion,  and  more  efficient  use  of  nutrients.  Animals  can  pack 
more  nutrients  into  their  stomachs  in  good  hay  than  in  passable 
hay,  and  have  less  need  for  costly  purchased  concentrates. 

A  second  reason  for  the  increased  rate  of  digestion  of  the 
younger  plant  is  the  low  fiber  content.  Old  plants  with  high  fiber 
content  digest  slowly  because  the  fiber  itself  is  slow  to  break  down, 
and  because  it  keeps  rumen  organisms  from  reaching  the  more 
easily  digested  carbohydrates  and  proteins.  Speed  of  digestion  is 
important  because  it  m^ns  the  animal  can  eat  more  total  nutri¬ 
ents,  making  more  available  for  meat  or  milk  production. 

As  the  season  progresses,  a  grass  or  legume  crop  matures.  The 
dry  matter  per  acre  increases,  the  TDN  per  acre  rises,  but  TDN  in 
the  dry  matter  falls,  along  with  digestibility  and  palatability. 

The  best  time  to  cut  is  some  days  before  bloom,  in  most  grasses 
and  legumes.  If  you  harvest  before  budding,  you  lose  TDN  and 
valuable  tonnage, "*hnd  so  the  growing  and  harvesting  costs  of 
a  unit  of  TDN  are  too  high.  If  you  harvest  too  late,  the  cost 
per  unit  of  TDN  is  less,  but  the  rumen  makes  less  efficient  use  of 
the  TDN  in  an  old  crop.  The  ratio  of  leaf  to  stem  i&  high  in  early- 
cut  forage,  and  legume  leaves  are  high  in  minerals,  especially  cal¬ 
cium  and  phosphorus. 

There  are  other  costs  in  harvesting  an  old  crop  of  forage.  The 
mature  crop  will  suffer  more  from  weather.  Early-cut  forage  can 


lie  longer  in  the  swath,  even  suffer  rain,  and  still  make  good  hay. 
The  same  treatment  will  ruin  more  mature  cuttings. 

Mechanical  losses  at  harvest  are  greater  in  an  old  crop  because 
the  leaves  dry  quicker  than  the  stems,  and  so  are  overdry  when  the 
stems  are  dry  enough  to  store.  The  leaves  shatter  in  handling. 

Crimping  or  crushing  or  flail-type  choppers  will  materially 
speed  drying  time  for  either  young  or  old  crops,  but  they  won’t 
eliminate  the  disadvantages  of  the  mature  forage.  Young  stems 
still  have  the  ability  to  breathe.  Older  stems  have  lost  this  property, 
and  so  dry  slower.  Even  though  young  crops  have  more  moisture 
per  pound  than  mature  crops,  they  lose  it  faster. 

If  you  cut  too  early,  you  reduce  total  yield  for  that  cutting,  and 
you  may  also  reduce  the  total  season’s  yield  by  stunting  the  crop. 
“No  question,  you  can  kill  legumes  by  cutting  too  early,”  said 
Ralph  E.  Dotterer,  Lamar,  Pennsylvania  dairyman,  who  farms 
with  his  brother,  Earl  C.  “If  you  cut  alfalfa  that’s  under  a  foot 
high  it  has  a  hard  time  coming  back.  We  get  ’round  it  this  way. 
The  first  grass  we  cut  is  what  we’ll  plow  down  for  com  anyway. 
It  gives  us  a  little  longer  cutting  season.  I’ll  admit  our  com  goes 
in  after  our  neighbors’,  sometimes  it’s  altogether  too  late  for  grain. 
However,  we  use  a  late  variety,  and  still  get  top-quality  silage. 

“We  don’t  go  by  all  the  mles  the  experts  give,”  continued  this 
busy  dairyman.  “We  get  four  or  five  cuttings  a  year,  the  first  one 
at  the  last  of  May.  Heavy  fertilization  is  the  key  to  good  forage 
production. 

“We  spread  the  harvest  still  more,  with  varieties  that  mature  at 
different  dates,”  he  said.  “We’ve  used  Vernal  and  DuPuits  alfalfa, 
but  some  of  the  fields  are  still  in  Buffalo  and  Ranger.  They’re  nine 
years  old  and  were  planted  before  Vernal  came  out.  Now  we’re 
going  to  try  some  Pennlate  orchard  grass.  It’s  supjxjsed  to  be  bet¬ 
ter^  than  S3 7,  which  we’ve  used  in  the  past.  Usually  we  let  a  field 
get  to  bloom  at  least  once  a  year,  or  the  stand  weakens.  Like  I  say, 
we  break  some  of  the  rules,  some  purposely,  and  some  otherwise,” 
he  said,  and  p>ointed  at  his  plump,  rounded  milkers.  “But  those 
are  some  of  our  thin  cows.”  He  grinned. 


Green  leaves  contain  70%  of  the 
protein  and  90%  of  the  carotene  found 
in  hay.  When  you  cure  with  a  Louden 
Hi-Dri  you  save  practically  all  of  the 
leaves.  This  means  you  retain  most  of 
the  hay’s  original  nutritive  value.  And 
because  you  save  most  of  the  nutrients, 
you  can  reduce  concentrate  and  supple¬ 
ment  feeding.  The  Hi-Dri  can  pay  for 
itself  in  one  season! 

Your  Louden  Hi-Dri  will  thoroughly 
dry  hay  with  complete  safety.  A  con¬ 


stant  stream  of  air  flows  through 
smooth,  streamlined  ducts.  There  are 
no  rough  comers  or  obstructions  on  the 
Hi-Dri  to  prevent  the  even  air  flow. 
Propeller-type  fan  has  lower  initial 
cost,  gives  greater  operating  efficiency 
per  kilowatt  hour  consumed. 

For  complete  information  on  how 
Louden’s  Hi-Dri  Hay  Drier  can  help 
you,  mail  the  coupon  today.  There’s 
no  obligation. 


MACHINERY  COMPANY 


>zS  N«mi  C««rt  StrMi,  rawfUM,  Mwa 
•raacb:  e*al.  I-SSS,  Albaay,  Nmr  Tsffc 

Sand  ma  cemplata  Information  on  Loudon'i  HI-DrI 
Hoy  Orlor.  I  undorttond  thora'i  no  obllgotlon. 


MORE  WATER  FOR  LESS  MONEY 


Buy  your  water  system  pump  on  capacity  and 
pressure  — not  horsepower.  You  will  find  the 
Red  Jacket  Custom  "Submerga”  Pump  gives  you 
"more  water  for  less  money.”  Owners  find 
they  can  get  the  water  they  need  from  smaller 
horsepower  pumps  to  gain  both  big  first  savings 
and  continued  savings  in  electricity.  Combine 
this  high  capacity  with  the  proven  depend¬ 
ability  of  Red  Jacket  "Submerga”  Pumps 
and  they  are  the  biggest  water  system 
bargain  you  can  get.  Ask  your  Red  Jacket 
dealer  what  size  you  need. 


FACTU 


CURE  HAY  WITH  A  LOUDEN  “HI-ORf 

HAY  DRIER  and  feed  all  the  nutrients  you  grow 
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THE  ONLY 
SPHERICAL 
GLASS 
RELEASER 


The  rigidly-supported,  calibrated  New  device  provides  true  sample 
glass  sphere  shows  exact  produc-  for  fat  test.  Vacuum  reserve  near 
tion  of  each  cow.  Cleans-in-place.  udder  for  faster,  better  milking. 


NEW  ALL-GLASS 


RELEASER 


With  the  addition  of  the  new 
glass  dumping  chamber, 
milk  is  always  visible  until 
it  enters  the  tank.  The  en¬ 
tire  system  is  cleaned-in- 
place.  Releaser  arm  swings 
to  wash  sink  for  washing. 


STANCHION  FEEDING  SYSTEMS  SAVE  TIME 


NEW  ^‘SELF-DRAINING” 
VACUUM  CONTROL  CABINET 


This  stainless  steel  cabinet  houses  the 
releaser-pulsator,  air  injector  and  the 
new  self-draining  moisture  trap.  It  also 
contains  the  vacuum-controls,  which  are 
sealed.  A  broken  seal  indicates  tampering. 


NEW  AUTOMATIC  WASHER  -  “IT'S  A  JEWEL 


This  is  the  simplest,  most  dependable 
automatic  washer  on  the  market.  Re¬ 
cent  improvements  and  simplifications 
have  resulted  in  a  lower  price.  A 
turn  of  the  control  handles  the  entire 
washing  operation— rinsing,  the  long 
wash  and  final  sanitizing  —  without 
further  attention.  One  small  electric 
motor  provides  the  power. 


Chore-Boy’s  new  Lactorium  has  25  short  time.  Equipped  with  a  Her- 
improvements.  It’s  durable,  well  ringbone  Pipeline  Milking  System, 
insulated,  dry.  Delivered  from  our  Hundreds  of  Chore-Boy  Lactoriums 


NEW  CHORE-BOY  LACTOGRAPH 


factory,  ready  for  operation  in  a  are  in  use  throughout  18  states. 


CHORE-BOY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dipt  CMkritfgt  City,  IH. 

Plem  send  information  on  ttie  new  Chore- 
Boy  Milking  and  Feeding  Equipment. 


The  Lactograph,  developed  by  Chore- 
Boy,  contains  a  set  of  instruments  which 
scientifically  test  the  efficiency  of  a  pipe¬ 
line  milking  system.  Included  in  the  kit 
is  a  vacuum  recorder  which  records  the 
pulsation  cycle  on  a  tape.  (A  sample  af 
the  tape  is  shown  above).  Chore-Boy 
dealers  are  now  being  provided  with 
the  new  Lactograph  instruments. 


USE  CHORE-BOrS  PURCHASE  PLAN 


WRti  eur  new  Purchase  Plan  you 
can  be  using  your  milking  equip¬ 
ment  wMla  H  pays  for  Ksetf. 


■  ,/ 


Standard,  All-Ways-Balanced  New,  low-cost  truck  with  hand 
trucks  come  in  five  sizes.  winch  fits  500’s  up  to  42' 


500's  and  shorter  600's  use  this 
truck  and  raising  arm 


Ram  is  constantly  filled  with 
oil.  Doesn’t  rob  tractor  oil. 


Rugged  hydraulic  raising  arm 
and  wide  truck  for  long  600’s 


With  Kewanee  trucks  elevator 
is  in  balance  at  any  angle 


Here’s  What  a  Man 
Wants  in  a  Fine 
ELEVATOR 


Hydraulic  Truck 

Three  sizes  to  choose  from 

Smooth  raise-or-lower  from  tractor  seat 

Trough  is  solidly  supported 

Works  with  hydraulic  system  of  any  tractor. 


Greatest  Elevators  of  All  Time! 

■  Nowhere,  no  nowhere  but  from  Kewanee 
can  you  get  such  fine  elevators  and  such  a 
great  selection  of  troughs,  trucks,  elevating 
mechanisms,  accessories  and  refinements. 

Look  them  over!  There’s  an  easy-to-handle, 
long  lasting,  large,  small  or  medium-sized 
Kewanee  to  meet  your  requirements  what¬ 
ever  the  needs  of  your  farm  may  be. 

Three  different  types  of  trucks  to  choose 
from;  the  new  hydraulic  . . .  what  a  con¬ 
venience!  . . .  raise  or  lower  from  the  tractor 

seat _ three  sizes . . .  smaller  ones  fit  500’s 

up  to  50'  and  the  smaller  600’s  . . .  larger 
one  for  big  600’s  up  to  64'.  Then  there  are 
the  well-known  Kewanee  standard  trucks 

_ five  sizes  . . .  for  all  500’s  and  600’s  . . . 

mechanical  or  power  raise-and-lower  with 
PTO,  gas  or  electric.  And  last  but  not  least 
there’s  the  new,  low-cost  truck  for  500’s  up 
to  42' . . .  hand  winch  raising. 

And  on  any  of  these  elevators  you  can  have 
the  brand  new  Featherlight-Flip-Up-All- 
Ways-Balanced  hopper  the  finest  hopper 
ever  made. 


Standard  Truck 

Five  sizes  to  choose  from 

Raise  with  power  (gas,  electric  or  PTO) 

Balanced  at  all  elevator  angles 

For  troughs  from  20'  to  62'  A 


New!  Featherlight  Flip-Up 
hopper!  Only  7  lb.  lifts  it! 


In  transport  position  hopper 
is  held  parallel  by  springs. 


New  neat  design.  No  obstruc¬ 
tions!  No  strain  on  trough. 


Low-Cost  Truck 
For  5(X)’s  only 

^  ^  Pjt3  tQ  35'^  yyjth  hopper  to  42' 

"""5  Safety  hand  winch  raising  and  lowering 

Ideal  for  small  cribs  and  mows. 

New  hopper  is  low  and  wide. 

Geared  to  elevator  capacity 

Developed,  tested  and  approved  by  farmers  for  farmers. 

Detachable  head  hopper  comes  Easy  to  get  ready  to  load  hay.  Power  raise-and-lower  (on  standard  trucks)  with  PTO  from  the 
off  with  removal  of  one  rod.  Just  remove  head  crown.  tractor  seat.  You  can  also  raise-and-lower  with  gas  or  electric. 


Ti-(k>  galvanized  sheet  steel 
is  tough,  resists  rust. 


Ball  bearing  spout  ring  is 
smooth  in  operation.  Rugged 


John  Baylor  explained  the  use  of  varieties 
to  spread  the  cutting  season.  “Tests  in  sev¬ 
eral  plots  scattered  over  Pennsylvania 
showed  these  average  feed  values  for  sev¬ 
eral  legume  and  grass  varieties,  when  har¬ 
vested  at  three  different  dates: 

Date  of  cutting  TDN  in  Dry  Matter 

May  15  68.7  percent 

May  29  60.3  percent 

June  12  55.5  percent. 

“This  is  a  decline  of  about  half  of  one 

percent  a  day  of  TDN  in  the  dry  weight  of 
the  forage,  based  on  the  Penn  State  system 
of  forage  valuation.  Now,  understand,  in 
southeast  Pennsylvania,  on  May  15,  Du- 
Puits  alfalfa  was  ready  to  cut,  and  in  the 
northeast  it  was  still  prebloom.  The  various 
varieties  reached  the  same  nutritive  stage 
about  10  days  later  in  the  north.  Now  to 
compare  species  and  varieties,  by  averaging 
the  values  for  eadh  variety  at  all  locations 
and  all  dates  of  cutting,  we  get  averages  of ; 

T DN  in  Dry  Matter 
DuPuits  Alfalfa  63  percent 

Vernal  Alfalfa  66  percent 

Viking  Birdsfoot  Trefoil  69  percent 

“In  other  words,  with  about  a  half-per¬ 
cent  loss  of  TDN  per  day.  Vernal  is  six 
days  behind  DuPuits,  and  Viking  is  about 
six  days  behind  Vernal.  The  same  TDN  in 
dry  matter  spread  showed  up  with  grasses : 

TDN  in  Dry  Matter 
Potomac  Orchard  Grass  56.5  percent 

Lincoln  Brome  56.5  percent 

Pennlate  Orchard  Grass  58.0  percent 

Common  Timothy  60.5  percent 

Climax  Timothy  61.0  percent 

“Now,  we  know  Pennlate  flowers  six  days 
days  after  Potomac  orchard  grass.  But  its 
peak  of  nutritive  value  appears  to  be  only 
four  days  later.  And  again.  Climax  flowers 
several  days  after  common  timothy,  but  it 
would  show  it  about  a  day  later  on  a  nutri¬ 
tive  scale. 

“This  is  only  preliminary  work;  there 
isn’t  any  doubt  we  need  to  learn  more 
about  both  calendar  and  ‘nutritive  matur¬ 
ity.’  I  think  the  answer  is  going  to  lie  some¬ 
where  between  cutting  by  the  calendar  and 
by  stage  of  growth. 

“These  tests  show  that  the  early  orchard 
grasses  mature  too  soon  to  be  compatible 
with  DuPuits,  for  instance,  for  hay  or  silage 
in  Central  Pennsylvania.  Suppose  you 
wanted  to  harvest  40  acres  of  hay.  It  could 
be:  6  acres  DuPuits  alfalfa  and  common 
timothy,  or  DuPuits  and  S37  orchard  grass; 
14  acres  Vernal  (or  Buffalo  or  Ranger  or 
Atlantic  or  Narragansett  alfalfa  with  Penn¬ 
late  or  S37  orchard  grass  or  Climax  tim¬ 
othy)  ;  14  acres  Viking  birdsfoot  trefoil  (or 
any  hay-type  birdsfoot  trefoil)  with  Climax 
or  Essex  timothy;  6  acres  of  red  clover  and 
common  or  Climax  timothy.” 

Spreading  the  hay-making  season  may 
not  be  the  answer  for  every  farmer,  or  all 
over  the  country.  A  farmer  with  a  small  hay 
crop  may  want  to  finish  it  quickly  during 
the  busy  spring  planting  season.  It  is  often 
better  to  cut  hay  at  the  right  time,  rain  or 
shine,  than  to  let  it  mature  while  you  wait 


FIELD  BROME 


An  outstanding  winter  annual  cover  crop  that  can  be  seeded  at  the  last  cultivation  of  corn 
or  in  rowed  soybeans.  Also  excellent  cover  for  open  ground  or  in  orchards.  Will  make 
late  fall  and  early  spring  pasture,  if  moisture  is  favorable.  Root  system  is  much  more 
extensive  than  rye  or  rye  grasses.  Winter  hardy,  establishes  readily.  Seed  10-12  pounds 
per  acre. 

40  lbs.  $13.25  plus  postage — 100  lbs.  and  over  $.32  per  lb.  FOB 

SCOTT  FARM  SEED  CO.  Locust  St.,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


SPROCKET  PACKER 
t  MULCHER 


TRACTOR 

HOISTS 


WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO.  •  DEPT.  FQ-64  •  HASTINGS.  NEBR, 


CATTLEMEN 

60  TO 

Sub  school 


BREEDERS, 

HERDSMEN, 

MANAGERS  ■HmI 

&  OWNERS  from  all  over  the 
world  choose  us  to  teach  them 
how  to  increase 


—for  Beef  and 
Dairy  Men, 
16  years  of  age 
and  older. 


.................  COUPON  TODAY 

GRAHAM  SCHOOL.  INC.,  Dapt.  F9-2 
Garnatt  Stota  Soviaes  Soak  laildiaq,  Goraatt.  Koasos 
Gantlaman:  Plaata  sand  complata  information  and  your  FREE 
48-pasa  School  Catalog. 


GRAHAM  SCHOOL 

Garnett  State  Savings 
Bank  Building 
GARNEH,  KANSAS 


Addratt. 


3  New  E-X-P-A-N-D-A-B-L-E  Buildings 

“Low-cost,”  weather-tigrht  protection  is 
yours  with  any  of  these  3  new  buildingrs.  All 
made  by  Behlen  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Columbus,  Nebr., 
they  are  built  of  extra  heavy  gauge  deep- 
corrugated  steel  for  greater  strength. 

The  new  Behlen  Town  B  Country  (above) 
comes  in  35'  x  20'  units,  which  may  be  put  up 
individually,  or  which  may  be  coupled  together 
to  form  one  large  building.  Selection  of  door 
and  window  sizes.  10'  o^l4'  ceilings. 

Behlen's  Curvet  (right,  top)  is  built  to  store 
grain  and/or  machinery  at  the  same  time. 
Comes  in  40'  and  53'  widths.  Has  single  or 
twin  walls.  Length  is  unlimited. 

Behlen  Stroightwoll  (right,  bottom)  stores 
bumper  crops  and  at  the  same  time  parks  big¬ 
gest  implements.  Comes  39'  or  52'  wide.  Either 
16°  or  30°  roof. 

All  3  new  buildings  rated:  Superior. 


New  Grain  Tanks 

Behlen  Mfg.  Co.  an¬ 
nounces  new  heavy- 
gaugre  “Eave  -  Seal” 
Tanks.  12  sizes  (950 
to  15,000  bu.).  Four 
diameters  (12'  15', 
22',  and  26').  OK’d  to 
fill  to  peak. 

Bated:  Strongest. 


New  Natural  Air  Dryinf  Tank  Dries  up  to  2,900  bu.  30%  Grain  at  a  Batch 


New  low-cost  natural  air  drying 
tank  has  been  perfected  that 
takes  all  guesswork  out  of  dry¬ 
ing.  Made  by  Behlen  Mfg.  Co., 
Columbus,  Neb.,  this  new  tank 
forces  up  to  36,000  cu.  ft.  of  dry¬ 
ing  air  through  the  entire  batch 
every  minute  . . .  Behlen’s  exclu¬ 
sive  Static  Pressure  Gauge  meas¬ 


ures  air  flow.  Supplemental  heat 
unit  (optional)  cuts  in  only  when 
needed.  Dries  and  stores  all 
grains.  Has  automatic  unloading 
equipment.  New  eave  design 
(“Eave-Seal”)  is  weather  and 
grain  tight ...  so  strong  and 
sturdy  you  can  fill  to  the  peak. 
Rated:  Superior. 


Dry  500  bu.  of  30%  Grain  in  2V^  Hours 

Behlen  Batch-Type  Grain  Dryers  force  up 
to  78  cubic  feet  of  heat-charged,  drying  air 
through  every  bushel  of  grain  every  minute 
...dry  500-bu.  of  30%  grain  in  2^  hours. 
PTO  or  electricity  . . .  LP  or  Natural  gas.  In 
270,  375,  500,  750-bu.  sizes. 


There's  a  lifetime  of  service  in  these  No.  2 
gauge  steel  Behlen  Corn  Cribs.  Every  bar- 
mesh  is  dipped  in  zinc  a/ter  welding.  All  steel 
surfaces  including  weld  apott  are  covered  with 
up  to  6  times  the  normal  amount  of  zinc.  These 
“Steep  Pitch”  cribs  fill  to  the  peak.  Always 
stay  in  round.  From  611  to  1940  bu. 


Write  for  full  infarmation,  dealer's  name: 

BEHLEN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Dept.  F-5  Columbus,  Nebraska  Phone  LO  441 1 1 


Hopper-Matic 
Bulk  Feed  Tanks 


Heat  Blowers 


for  the  best  possible  haying  weather. 

The  crops  needed  to  spread  the  hay  sea¬ 
son  vary  widely,  even  within  small  areas.  In 
Missouri,  for  instance,  dates  of  grasses 
reaching  first  heads  are:  orchard  grass. 
May  1  to  10;  brome  grass.  May  10  to  20; 
timothy  (common).  May  25  to  June  1. 

Legumes  reach  first  blooms:  imported 
birdsfoot  trefoil,  May  5  to  15;  red  clover, 
May  10  to  20;  alfalfa.  May  15  to  20;  Em¬ 
pire  birdsfoot  trefoil;  June  1  to  10.  There 
is  considerable  variatiori  from  year  to  yeaf, 
especially  in  the  grasses. 

In  California’s  San  Joaquin  Valley,  to 
have  hay  ready  to  harvest  at  different  times 
they  might  plan  like  this :  20  acres  Lanhon- 
tan  alfalfa.  First  cutting  to  go  into  silage, 
cut  March  15th  to  April  1.  Other  cuttings 
baled.  10  acres  ladino  clover  and  orchard 
grass,  pastured  until  August  then  one  cut¬ 
ting  of  coarser  hay  for  feeding  dry  cows 
during  winter.  10  acres  barley  or  oats  with 
vetch  to  be  cut  in  late  June  or  July  1,  for 
steers  or  young  stock  coming  onto  full  feed 
of  grain.  The  cereal  and  vetch  hay  is  good 
to  get  cattle  on  feed. 

Getting  to  the  hay  field  at  the  optimum 
time  is  easier  done  on  paper  than  on  farms. 
One  big  help  is  to  be  able  to  switch  from 
hay  to  silage.  “We  cut  hay  with  the 
weather,”  said  John  Russell,  a  young  dairy 
farmer  of  Warriors  Mark,  Pennsylvania. 
“There’s  an  awful  lot  of  difference  in  just 
a  couple  of  weeks.  When  the  weather  lets 
the  crop  get  ahead  of  me  I  put  up  some 
silage.  It  takes  less  time  and  lets  me  finish 
a  cutting  at  the  right  time.” 

Russell  makes  grass  silage  in  one  of  his 
two  100- ton  Silver  Shield  steel  silos,  corn 
silage  in  the  other.  Part  of  the  grass  silage 
was  orchard  grass  and  ladino  clover,  but 
most  was  Vernal  alfalfa  and  common  tim¬ 
othy.  “We  like  the  Vernal,”  said  Russell. 
“Ranger  is  too  stemmy  and  DuPuits  just 
doesn’t  get  big  enough. 

“We’re  usually  done  with  our  first  cut¬ 
ting  when  a  lot  of  guys  are  getting  started. 
But  I  like  to  let  one  cutting  go  to  full 
bloom.  We  don’t  usually  plan  it;  it  seems 
when  you  get  to  the  last  of  a  cutting  that 
part’s  in  bloom.” 

His  grass  silage  and  hay  quality  is  un¬ 
questionably  high — certainly  the  34  milk¬ 
ing  Holsteins  enjoy  it  to  the  tune  of  a 
13,000-pound  herd  average  with  436 
pounds  of  butterfat.  (This  in  spite  of  al¬ 
most  a  dozen  first  calf  heifers  in  the  herd.) 

“The  land  needs  fertilizing  whea  you 
take  a  lot  of  hay  off  it,”  said  Russell.  “Last 
year  we  put  on  400  pounds  of  0-30-30  in  the 
fall.  And  I  try  to  topdress  after  the  first  cut¬ 
ting  with  250  to  300  pounds  of  0-20-20.” 

This  quiet,  soft-voiced  young  dairyman 
has  a  forage  test  on  his  hay  every  year.  “It 
gives  us  a  good  idea  what  we’re  doing,”  he 
said,  “but  the  most  important  test  is  that 
they  like  early-cut  hay.”  And  he  pushed 
some  more  hay  within  the  reach  of  the 
“they”  in  question — his  cattle. 


THE  AUTHOR:  Charlei  F.  Ro|(eri  hai  been  in  airi- 
cultural  retearch  work  for  34  yeart.  His  specialty,  bay  and 
silale.  He  has  recently  shifted  from  experiment  station 
work  to  consultation  and  is  retained  as  consultant  by  a 
number  of  companies  producini  for  agriculture. 
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PERMANENT 

PASTURE 

That  Really  Produces 

TRIAL  OFFER  — Send  $10.00  lor 
enough  seed  for  1  acre.  We  pay 
postage. 

STOLLERS  SEEDS 

HICKSVILLE  1.  OHIO 


PIONEER  HI-BRED  CORN  CO. 

COON  RAPIDS,  IOWA  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

PRINCETON,  ILLINOIS  TIPTON,  INDIANA 


equipment,  has  engineered  the  S/W  model  to 
do  o  better  hoy  cutting  job  under  oil  conditions. 
Eliminates  conditioner  and  rake  in  most  instances. 
One  operator,  one  machine  doing  all  jabs. 
Permits  baling  sooner  ot  a  saving  of  money. 
Also  cuts  brush,  briars,  stalks,  etc.  Manufacturers 
of  the  most  complete  tine  of  rotary  cutters. 

Write  Dept.  7  for  free  literoture _ 


Manufactured  and  Distributed  by 

DEALER  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  818*  Minden,  Louisiana 


NO  SUMMER  DORMANCY 

{Continued  from  page  61) 
up  about  six  weeks  later.  If  he  wants  to  use 
the  pasture  again  next  year,  he  helps  it 
along  with  200  to  300  pounds  of  am¬ 
monium  nitrate  after  he  takes  the  cattle  off. 

Does  Daugherty  think  keeping  that  close 
a  check  on  mere  grass  is  worthwhile? 

“It  certainly  is,”  he  said.  “Generally  I 
check  only  five  plants — one  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  meadow  and  one  from  each 
corner.  You  might  say  I’ve  developed  an 
eye  for  picking  representative  plants.  I  am 
certain  I  made  as  much  money  from  eleven 
acres  of  timothy  as  from  any  other  eleven 
acres  on  the  place.” 

How  does  he  calculate  that?  “Let’s  set 
a  few  figures  down  right  now,”  he  sa’d.  “I 
grossed  $1,104  from  milk  in  May.  We  fed 
hay  all  the  time  the  cows  were  on  pasture. 
This  averaged  to  1 1  or  1 2  pounds  per  head 
each  day.  At  a  penny  a  jjound  that  would 
add  up  to  $96  for  hay  we  should  subtract 
from  my  gross.  Then  take  concentrates.  We 
feed  at  the  rate  of  one  for  three,  or  about 
$240  worth  for  the  month.  Let’s  subtract 
$200  for  fertilizer.  That’s  a  high  estimate. 
This  leaves  a  net  income  from  milk  of  $568 
for  the  field,  or  better  than  $51  per  acre 
in  May  alone.  In  a  good  year  I  net  about 
$56  per  acre  on  com — but  that’s  for  the 
whole  year!  Now  you  economists  will  say — 
‘hold  on,  aren’t  you  going  to  figure  labor?’ 
Well,  you  could  make  quite  an  allowance 
for  labor,  and  the  pasture  would  still  come 
out  ahead  of  the  com.  Corn  takes  a  lot  of 
field  work.  I  have  to  milk  cows  twice  a  day 
whether  they  graze  scrubby  pasture  on  a 
hill  someplace  or  whether  they  get  good 
grass.  I’m  convinced  I’m  ahead  if  they  get 
good  pasture  from  good  land.” 

Two  Types  of  Grass 

Bill  Daugherty  understands  the  principles 
behind  his  frequent  excursions  into  his  pas¬ 
tures  armed  with  a  knife.  He  prefers,  how¬ 
ever,  that  people  who  get  interested  in  this 
unusual  chore  check  with  his  own  teacher. 

The  Purdue  professor  is  used  to  explain¬ 
ing  pasture  principles.  He  papers  the  walls 
of  his  office  with  diagrams,  charts  and 
drawings  of  grasses,  and  he  is  out  weekly 
giving  lectures  to  farmers.  The  enthusiasm 
he  shows  his  office  visitors  and  farm  lecture 
audiences  is  so  infectious  you’re  convinced 
he  has  something  great  to  say  before  he  has 
spoken  two  sentences. 

Early  in  his  career  Dr.  Teel  got  the  idea 
that  pastures  would  be  more  valuable  if 
more  were  known  about  grasses.  He  rec¬ 
ognized  two  types  of  grasses  that  differ  in 
the  way  they  grow.  This  fact  in  turn  affects 
the  way  they  should  be  managed. 

The  shoots  of  the  first  type  make  their 
stem  growth  in  segments  called  joints. 
Joints  are  separated  by  nodes  which  show 
well  on  corn  as  hardened  rings  on  the 
stems.  You  can  also  find  them  on  mature 
stems  of  timothy  and  other  pasture  grasses 
of  the  jointing  type.  These  include  brome 
grass,  reed  canary  grass,  Sudan  grass,  John¬ 
son  grass,  and  the  sorghums  as  well  as  the 
cereal  grasses,  wheat,  oats  and  barley. 


QUIZ  TIME 

Do  you  know  how  to  estimate 
daily  water  needs? 

For  example,  how  many 
gallons  per  person  per  day 
should  you  figure?  How 
many  gallons  per  day  for 
each  horse?  How  about  pro¬ 
ducing  cows?  Chickens?  Your 
answers  are — 50  gallons  per  person;  12  gallons 
per  day  for  each  horse;  35  gallons  for  each 
producing  cow  with  drinking  cup.  Each  100 
chickens  (coojjed  and  lighted)  will  consume  9 
gallons  per  day.  Lots  of  water,  and  you  have  to 
plan  for  the  proper  water  system  to  do  the  job. 


What’s  Your  Line? 


Did  you  know  that  you  are  in  the  water 
business?  Yes,  you’re  actually  selling  water 
when  you  take  your  merchandise  to  the  market. 
For  example,  milk  is  about  87%  water.  You’ll 
increase  milk  production  10  to  20%  if  your 
cows  can  have  all  the  water  they  need.  Eggs  are 
65%  water.  You  get  larger 
eggs  and  8  to  10%  more  pro¬ 
duction  if  your  hens  have  lots 
of  clean  water.  Meat  produc¬ 
tion  goes  up  10  to  20%  if 
your  livestock  have  plenty  of 
water.  Yes,  sir,  you  need  lots 
of  water! 


Proper  Choice 

Whether  you’re  putting  in  a  new  water  system 
or  just  enlarging  your  old  one — you’ll  profit  by 
professional  advice.  Your  DEMING  pump 
dealer  is  the  fellow  who  can  save  money  for 
you,  and  help  you  make  the  installation  an 
investment  that  will  earn  extra  dollars  for  you 
in  the  years  ahead.  He’ll  know  which  DEMING 
pump  to  select  for  you.  We’ve  been  making 
quality  pumps  for  more 
than  80  years,  and  are 
proud  to  claim  of  having 
“The  World’s  Most 
Complete  Line  of  Water 
Systems.”  Send  in  the  cou¬ 
pon  below,  and  we  will  send 
you  complete  information. 


FREE  OFFER 

Pleas*  sand  m*  your  booklet  on  'How  to 
Select  Your  Water  System.' 


NAMB^ _ _ _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITV _  ZONE _ STATE _ 

The  DEMING  Co. 

814  Broadway  •  Salom,  Ohio 
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In  young  shoots  you  can  find  all  the  un¬ 
developed  stem  joints  in  a  compact  zone 
near  the  soil  surface.  This  zone  is  called 
the  growing  point.  It  resembles  a  com¬ 
pressed  telescope  in  the  way  the  joints  un¬ 
fold.  Imagine  that  you  pulled  out  one  seg¬ 
ment  of  a  telescope  and  held  the  unfolded 
segments  up.  If  you  were  to  break  off  the 
top  and  throw  it  away  you’d  be  eliminating 
the  possibility  of  all  further  expansion. 
Similarly,  in  a  jointing  grass  as  the  lowest 
joint  completes  growth,  the  undeveloped 
segments  are  pushed  up  to  a  vulnerable 
height.  If  you  graze  or  mow  below  the 
growing  point,  you  stop  the  shoot  from  fur¬ 
ther  growth.  It  is  best  to  save  the  growing 
point  until  it  develops  a  young  seedhead 
and  pushes  it  well  up  into  the  shoot. 

Destroying  the  growing  point  early 
doesn’t  necessarily  kill  the  grass,  but  al¬ 
ways  weakens  it.  Although  the  first  shoot 
is  dead,  the  plant  can  recover  from  buds 
in  the  crown  of  the  roots  if  there  is  enough 
moisture.  These  buds  are  poorly  developed. 
It  takes  a  week  or  two  before  they  become 
new  shoots  with  new  roots.  So  temporary 
dormancy  is  sure  even  under  good  growing 
conditions,  if  the  growing  p>oint  is  cut  off 
early.  Under  dry  conditions,  dormancy  lasts 
even  longer.  These  facts  led  to  Daugherty’s 
watching  the  growing  points  or  the  buds  in 
the  root  crown  of  timothy  pasture. 

The  first  few  days  of  pasturing  young 
shoots  are  not  critical  because  their  growing 
points  are  too  low  to  be  damaged.  Above¬ 


ground  growth  consists  of  leaf  blades  at¬ 
tached  to  the  stem  beneath  the  growing 
point.  It  is  only  after  the  first  stem  segment 
grows  out,  raising  the  leaf  bases  and  un¬ 
developed  stem  segments  above  the  soil 
surface,  that  it  becomes  important  to  watch 
how  low  you  graze. 

Grazing  Too  Late 

“Saving  the  growing  point  during  early 
grazing  is  important,”  Dr.  Teel  said.  “It  is 
equally  important  to  graze  as  soon  as  the 
growing  point  has  developed  its  jointed 
stem.  You  can  tell  this  stage  by  the  fact 
that  the  seedhead  emerges  from  the  top  of 
the  shoot.  It  marks  the  time  when  buds  are 
naturally  ready  to  produce  a  second  shoot. 
The  way  a  jointing  grass  grows,  the  new 
shoot  stops  growing  from  the  time  its  tip 
breaks  the  soil  until  the  seedhead  on  the 
old  shoot  sheds  its  pollen.  One  of  the  wisest 
things  a  cattleman  can  do  is  to  clip  under¬ 
grazed  pastures  to  prevent  grasses  from 
heading.  This  gives  new  shoots  an  early 
start.  Delay  in  hay  harvest,  or  failure  to 
clip  undergrazed  pasture  until  after  grasses 
head  out  again,  is  likely  to  cause  summer 
dormancy  because  drouth  hits  new  shoots 
before  they  are  far  along. 

“That’s  not  all.  You  suffer  further  by 
losing  feed  value  from  late-cut  grass.  After 
the  seedhead  emerges,  grass  gets  stemmy 
and  unpalatable.  If  you  can’t  destroy  seed- 
heads  by  grazing,  clipping  will  promote 
better  grass  quality.  Clipped  grass  left  in 


the  field  at  this  stage,  makes  better  feed 
than  standing  shoots  with  maturing  seed- 
heads.  So  there’s  a  double-barreled  reason 
for  watching  the  development  of  the  grow- 
ing  point  and  the  buds  on  the  root  crown: 
feed  value  of  the  present  crop  and  good 
growth  of  the  following  crop. 

“In  immature  shoots  you  can  identify 
the  growing  point  easily  by  the  tiny  seed- 
head  above  the  uppermost  node,”  Dr.  Teel 
went  on.  “The  seedhead  is  about  a  quarter- 
inch  long  at  the  time  you  should  start 
worrying  about  grazing  too  low.  Daugherty 
was  able  to  use  this  method  on  both  the 
first  and  second  shoots  because  timothy  has 
a  seedhead  on  both.  Other  jointing  pasture 
grasses,  brome,  for  example,  have  seed- 
heads  only  on  the  first  crop  of  shoots.” 

You’ll  probably  need  bifocals  if  you’re 
past  forty  to  find  a  growing  point  without 
a  seedhead.  Your  guide  is  smaller  and 
smaller  segments  or  joints  in  the  stem. 
Above  them  is  a  dark-green  zone  with 
unexpanded  segments  plus  the  light-green 
plume  of  a  tiny  young  leaf. 

Non-Jointing  Grasses 
The  second  type  of  grass  growth  Dr.  Teel 
tells  about  is  non-jointing.  Bluegrass  is  an 
example.  Generally  the  growing  point  of 
non-jointing  grasses  stays  at  the  ground 
level  or  below.  Animals  can  pasture  only 
leaf  blades  growing  from  it.  Regrowth  is 
from  the  cut  end  of  the  stubble.  That  is 
why  bluegrass  pasture  or  lawns  can  stand 


''WHY  DIDN’T  ANYONE  THINK  OF  THIS  BEFORE? 


Lilli  stones  remarkable  new  Rolling  Cultivator  draws  this  same  comment,  time  after  time,  from  farmer 
after  farmer,  at  demonstration  after  demonstration!  YOU’VE  NEVER  SEEN  ANYTHING  LIKE  IT!!I 


Here,  in  one  machine,  you  get  everything  any  cultivator  will  do, 
everything  any  rotary  hoe  will  do . . .  and  much,  much  more.  Yet  it's 
priced  at  less  than  the  cost  of  one  tool.  Consider  these  performance  facts: 
□  the  Rolling  Cultivator  cultivates  aU  crops,  whether  they  are 
planted  on  the  level,  on  a  high  bed,  or  in  a  furrow  □  it  will  follow 
any  contours— work  on  rolling  ground  as  well  as  flat  □  gangs  can 
be  angled  to  throw  dirt  toward  or  away  from  the  plants  □  gangs  can 
be  tilted  to  work  on  bedded  land  □  gangs  can  be  angled  and  tilted 
to  prepare  beds  for  planting  □  the  weight  of  the  independently  float¬ 


ing  gangs  can  be  adjusted  so  that  those  running  over  the  plants  will 
remove  weeds  and  grass  without  harming  most  young  crops  □  it  is  a 
high  speed  tool,  capable  of  operating  three  times  faster  than  other 
cultivators  □  it  requires  less  maintenance  at  considerably  lower  cost 
than  any  other  comparable  implement. 

This  is  the  first  major  advance  in  cultivating  equipment  since  the 
tractor  replaced  the  horse.  County  agents  and  other  agricultural 
specialists  who’ve  seen  it  are  most  enthusiastic.  There  is  no  com¬ 
parison  in  the  field. 


Spidera  turn  the  opposite  way  from  ordinary 
tools.  Instead  of  just  picking  the  ground,  they 
slice  through  and  displace  the  dirt  as  they  roll. 
Individual  tines  are  slanted  to  fKilitate  dirt- 
moving  action.  In  the  case  of  damaged  spiders, 
they  can  be  replaced  relatively  inexpensively, 
unlike  similar  units  on  other  mKhines. 


Rolling  Cultivator  vrorks  early  field  of  corn. 
Dirt  is  being  thrown  away  from  the  crop . . . 
at  the  rate  of  9  to  10  miles  per  hour.  Note  the 
.difference  in  cultivated  portions  and  that  part 
covered  with  grass  and  weeds.  Farmer  who 
owned  this  land  wouldn’t  let  machine  leave 
until  he  was  assured  he  could  buy  it. 


This  time,  Rolling  Cultivator  is  throwing  dirt  toward  stand  as  it  breaks  crust  and 
removes  grass  and  weeds  along  the  way.  Distance  from  furrow  to  top  of  crop  is 
well  over  two  feet.  In  one  demonstration,  using  a  high  clearance  tractor,  it  com¬ 
pletely  cultivated  80-inch  cantaloupe  beds. 


^  ROLLIHO  CULTIVATOR 


I  We  have  prepared  a  special  brochure  covering  what  we  know  you  can 
j  expect  from  the  Rolling  Cultivator.  For  your  free  copy,  write  (tapt.  FA, 

I  Lilliston  Implement  Company,  Albany,  Ga.  You'll  have  it  by  return  mail. 

I _ 


Wherever  demonstrated,  farmers  gathered  from  all  over  the 
area  to  see  the  mKhine  that  could  do  everything  but  “milk 
cows"  as  one  farmer  put  it.  Without  exception, machine  has 
been  considered  a  marvel  by  everyone  who  has  seen  it. 

^LILLISTON 

IMPLEMENT  COMPANY 
ALBANY,  GEORGIA  •  WACO.  TEXAS  •  MURFREESBORO.  N.C. 

WAREHOUSES  IN  CALIFORNIA 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  WORLD  FAMOUS  LILLISTON  PEANUT  HARVESTING  EQUIPMENT,  ROTARY  CUTTERS  AND  DISC  HARROWS. 
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Quick  starts  in  blazing  heat  or  bitter  cold,  rain  or 
snow.  McCulloch’s  Ignition  system  is  weather¬ 
proofed  and  the  fuel  system  (carburetion,  fuel 
pump,  tank  and  vent)  is  built  and  tested  for 
instant  starting -under  any  condition! 


precision  ground  crankshaft,  and  high-speed 
Super  Pintail  Chain. 

Easy  handling— because  they’re  the  lightest  ever 
(as  low  as  17  lb.).  Perfectly  balanced  no  matter 
how  you  hold  them.  Fingertip  controls. 

Buy  a  1961  McCulloch,  the  brand  professional 
loggers  buy.  Complete  with  automatic  clutch, 
automatic  rewind  starter,  and  full  working  size 
16"  bar  and  chain  for  as  low  as  $1  AQ95 

TERMS 


Fast  finish?  Yes  sir!  These  1961  McCullochs  fin¬ 
ish  the  job  faster,  easier  because  they’re  tough, 
built  of  special  high-pressure  die-cast  alloy 
metals,  with  anti-friction  bearings,  forged  rod, 


61  McCulloch 


8  0?0f>fl 


BUYING  YOUR  FIRST  CHAIN  SAW? 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  busy  farmers  have 
found  that  a  lightweight,  powerful  chain  saw 
belongs  on  a  modern  farm.  •  Year  after  year, 
more  farmers  choose  McCulloch  chain  saws. 
There’s  good  reason:  A  pull  on  the  starter 
rope  and  you’re  ready  to  make 
quick  work  of  firewood,  land 
clearing,  rough  lumber,  prun¬ 
ing,  limbing,  topping,  fence- 
posts,  woodlots,  and  more. 
Add  McCulloch  attachments 


for  brush  and  weed  cutting,  earth  drilling  or 
wood  boring.  See  your  McCulloch  dealer. 

NEW  McCULLOCH  ONE/41 

ONLY  $149.95 

with  full  16"  bar 
Payments  as  low  as 
$3.41  per  week 

•  Compact  design  •  New  Super  Pintail® 
Chain  •  Weighs  only  17  pounds  •  Direct 
drive  lets  you  cut  fast  with  a  light  touch  • 
Choose  from  several  bar  lengths  up  to  24" 


•  Also  takes  24"  Paddle  Bow,  18"  Speed  Tip, 
and  accessories. 

Send  for  free  literature  showing  the  many 
uses  of  a  McCulloch  for  farm,  forest,  home 
or  camp.  Write  McCulloch  Corp.,  6101  W. 
Century  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  45,  Dept.  FQ-4. 

Number  One  in  World  Sales -sold  and 
serviced  by  more  than  4000  dealers 
in  the  U.  S.,  Canada  and  abroad. 

McCulloch  Corporation,  Los  Angeles 
Marine  Products  Div.  (Scott  Outboards),  Minneapolis 
McCulloch  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
McCulloch  International,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 
LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  CREATIVE  ENGINEERING 
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Are  you  up-to-date  on  all  the  new 
developments  in  farming?  Are  you 
"tuned-in"  to  the  current  market¬ 
ing,  production,  and  management 
trends?  Take  this  two-minute  test, 
and  see  how  well  informed  you 
are.  .  .  . 

1.  Do  you  know  whether  land  prices 
hove  weakened  or  gone  up  in  your 
area  during  the  past  six  months? 

□  YES  ^  □  NO 

2.  Do  you  know  your  responsibili¬ 
ties  when  using  a  herbicide  or  on 
insecticide? 

□  YES  □  NO 

3.  Will  your  farm  income  be  more 
stable  if  you  Jiove  two  or  three 
important  enterprises  than  if  you 
specialize  in  producing  only  one 
commodity? 

□  YES  □  NO 

4.  Can  you  prepare  good  cost  and 

income  budgets  on  your  various 

farming  enterprises? 

□  YES  □  NO 

5.  Do  you  have  enough  information 
available  to  make  decisions  on  new 
farming  methods? 

□  YES  □  NO 

If  you  answered  four  or  more  you  are 

probably  keeping  up-to-dafe,  and  chances  are, 
you  spend  considerable  lime  reading  various 
reports  and  publications. 

If  you  answered  lest  than  four  "yes,"  you 
may  be  missing  out  on  much  information  that  you 
could  use  to  make  your  farm  operation  more 
profitable. 

No  matter  how  well  you  did  on  the  quiz,  you 
will  find  the  DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST 
a  convenient  and  sure  way  to  keep  abreast  of  all 
that's  new  .  .  .  new  marketing  trends  (advice  on 
when  to  buy  and  when  to  sell),  new  machinery 
developments,  new  farm  management  tech¬ 
niques,  new  information  on  livestock  and  crop 
production,  soils,  fertilizers,  feed  storage  and 
handling. 

Mail  the  coupon  below  for  a  FREE  sample 
packet  of  DIGEST  Reports  .  .  .  see  for  yourself 
why  so  many  farm  managers  and  farm  owners 
read  and  rely  on  the  concise,  authoritative 
DIGEST  Reports  issued  twice-monthly.  Learn 
how  you  can  get  the  answers  to  most  all  of  your 
day-to-day  questions  about  markets,  livestock, 
crops,  and  farm  management  problems. 

_ Jf f £  _0«T  AND_MAI_L_  TODAY _ 

DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 
Box  7970,  SI  42  Dolmar  Blvd. 

St.  Louis  B,  Missouri 

Please  send  me,  FREE,  a  sample  packet  of 
DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST  Reports. 

NAME _ 

R.F.D.  or  STREET _ 

CITY _  STATE _ 


frequent  clipping  fairly  close  to  the  ground 
without  going  into  dormancy. 

Non-jointing  grass  has  no  true  stem. 
Fleshy  leaf  sheaths,  one  inside  the  other, 
form  what  looks  like  a  stem.  There  is  one 
exception  which  the  farmer  interested  only 
in  grazing  or  making  hay  can  usually  ig¬ 
nore.  Grasses  like  bluegrass  do  form  some 
shoots  with  seedheads.  These  shoots  are  no 
different  from  those  of  a  jointed  grass.  But 
if  they  are  cut  or  grazed  off,  pasture  growth 
as  a  whole  is  not  set  back  because  there  are 
relatively  few  flowering  shoots.  The  main 
difference  between  the  two  types  of  grasses 
is  that  non-jointing  sp>ecies  have  predomi¬ 
nantly  non-flowering  shoots,  none  of  which 
have  segmented  stems.  Their  growing  point 
stays  low.  Jointing  grasses  produced  seg¬ 
mented  stems  both  on  shoots  with  seed- 
heads  and  shoots  without. 

Orchard  grass,  tall  fescue,  redtop  and 
bent  grass  are  non-jointing  grasses  like 
bluegrass  and  can  be  grazed  frequently  and 
fairly  close  to  the  ground.  Despite  the  fact 
their  growing  point  is  underground  it  still 
must  be  protected.  In  summer,  if  the  grass 
is  rested  until  the  sheaths  grow  long,  close 
grazing  or  clipping  removes  most  of  the  leaf 
blades,  leaving  only  cut  leaf  sheaths  as 
stubble.  This  is  harmful  since  water  is 
drawn  into  grass  roots  and  past  the  growing 
point  only  as  long  as  there  is  plenty  of  blade 
surface  for  evaporating  water  from  the 
plants. 

The  effect  is  the  same  as  when  drinking 
through  a  straw.  The  minute  you  stop  suck¬ 
ing,  the  cider  stops  coming  out  of  the  straw. 
With  leaf  blades  gone  and  no  longer  “suck¬ 
ing,"  the  growing  point  may  get  too  dry 
and  the  shoot  will  die.  This  is  Dr.  Teel’s 
explanation  of  summer  dormancy  in  non¬ 
jointing  grasses. 

Bill  Daugherty  takes  advantage  of  this 
theory.  For  this  year  he  has  seeded  an  or¬ 
chard  grass  and  a  brome  grass  meadow 
with  some  alfalfa  and  a  little  ladino  clover 
in  each.  Since  orchard  grass  is  of  the  non¬ 
jointing  type,  he  won’t  have  to  worry  about 


aboveground  growing  points.  He  will  try 
instead  to  bear  down  heavily  on  orchard 
grass  to  prevent  leaf  sheaths  from  getting 
too  long.  He  plans  to  graze  frequently — 
always  leaving  three  to  four  inches  of  stub¬ 
ble.  This  way  enough  leaf  area  will  remain 
for  adequate  evaporation. 

Possible  Problems 

As  Dr.  Teel  tells  his  classes,  it  takes  more 
than  a  sharp  knife  to  manage  pasture 
properly.  Daugherty  had  one  hard  decision 
to  make  based  on  what  he  dug  up  with  his 
knife  last  year. 

“When  the  time  came  to  pasture  the  sec¬ 
ond  shoot,"  he  remembered,  “I  wished  I 
had  another  species  of  grass  to  turn  to. 
There  hadn’t  been  quite  enough  growth 
and  I  knew  if  I  went  ahead  and  pastured 
then,  I  wouldn’t  get  the  deep-rootedness 
I’d  want.  This  would  hold  back  the  third 
shoots  from  lack  of  moisture.  It  would 
have  been  better  if  I  let  the  second  shoots 
grow  about  6  or  7  weeks  and  only  pastured 
once — when  the  third  shoots  were  ready  to 
come  up.  But  I  had  no  ready  alternative, 
so  I  pastured  the  second  shoots  twice.  Sure 
enough,  when  I  needed  to  pasture  the  third 
shoots,  there  wasn’t  much  regrowth.  So  I 
let  the  cows  take  the  third  growth  to  the 
roots.  After  that  I  stopped  grazing  the 
timothy  and  used  the  aftermath  of  the  hay- 
fields  for  pasture.  I  had  plenty  of  grass  for 
them  there  and  I  decided  to  plow  the  tim¬ 
othy  up  for  com  this  year.  I  didn’t  worry 
whether  or  not  the  timothy  came  back 
before  winter.” 

Even  simplified  versions  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  Dr.  Teel  promotes  can  go  awry  if 
used  carelessly.  He  illustrated  this  with  the 
experience  of  a  farmer  he  knows.  Dr.  Teel 
said:  “This  cattleman  told  me  he’d  bypass 
looking  for  growing  points  by  rotating  live¬ 
stock  between  several  pastures,  and  regraz¬ 
ing  only  when  the  buds  of  the  next  shoots 
were  sprouting.  In  July  this  farmer  phoned 
to  say  something  had  gone  wrong.  One  of 
his  pastures  had  turned  brown  while  across 


Request  an  Amarillo  Drive.  G 
Adaptable  to  any  make  of  deep 

well  turbine  pump.  • 
For  information,  contact  your 

local  pump  dealer.  • 


I  Amarillo  Right  Angle  Pump  Drive  Co. 


RIGHT  ANGLE 
PUMP  DRIVE 


215  NORTH  POLK  STREET  •  AMARILLO.  TEXAS 
Manufactured  By  AMARILLO  WELDING  &  MACHINE  WORKS.  Inc. 
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don’t  give  up  on  scouring  baby  pigs! 


Ralph  De  Lay  of  Pickaway  County,  Ohio,  uses  the  exclusive  Furamatic  dose 
dispenser  that  comes  with  every  bottle  of  nM80  Suspension.  This  dispenser 
gives  metered,  accurate  dosage.  De  Lay  says:  "This  new  product  really 
stops  baby  pig  scours.” 

New  liquid  treatment  stops  scours  fast 

Now,  for  quick  action  against  baby  pig  scours,  Hess  &  Clark 
offers  you  the  powerful  germ  killer  nf-180  (furazolidone)  in 
liquid  form.  University  trials  show  that  nf-180  Suspension 
saves  up  to  25%  more  baby  pigs.  Not  an  antibiotic,  not  a  sulfa, 
nf-180  Suspension  is  a  chemical  germ  killer  that  starves  germs 
to  death.  It’s  packaged  with  exclusive  Furamatic  dispenser 
that  meters  accurate  dosage.  Comes  in  2  sizes:  100-cc  bottle 
treats  up  to  50  baby  pigs  at  8c  per  dose;  450-cc  bottle  treats 
up  to  225  baby  pigs  at  60  per  dose. 

Commercial  producers  report  outstanding  results! 

". . .  now  at  5  weeks  old  and  not  a  trace  of  scouring  since  they  were  19  days 
old.”  (from  Ohio) 

“...treated  litter  of  11  very  sick  pigs  —  scours  completely  cleared  up  in  24 
hours.”  (from  Kentucky) 

". . .  treated  ten  3-day-old  pigs  with  one  dose  of  nf-180  Suspension.  Scours 
stopped  within  24  hours.”  (from  Wisconsin) 

Get  nf-180  Suspension  from  your  drug,  feed  or  farm  supply 
store  —  and  ask  your  feed  dealer  about  mixing  nf-180  in 
your  farrowing  ration. 

Feed  the  sow ...  to  protect  the  pigs 


Rather  than  wait  for  baby  pig  scours 
to  strike,  many  hog  raisers  are  now 
adding  nf-180  to  the  sow's  ration  one 
week  before  and  two  weeks  after 


farrowing.  This  not  only  protects 
against  scours,  but  leads  to  extra  pigs 
saved  and  weaned ...  faster  growing 
pigs. 


Suspension 

JSSllP*"* 


fs^- 


ESS  &  CLARK 


ASHLAND,  OHIO  Divition  of  Kiehardion  Morroll  Inc. 
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More  Profits  with 
^  Market  Topping 

r  HAMPSHIRES 


DRIALL 

CONTINUOUS  FLOW 
DRIERS 


the  fence  everything  was  green.  The  trouble 
was,  he  waited  too  long  to  graze  the  first 
growth.  You  must  use  soil  moisture  in  June 
to  grow  new  shoots — not  old  seedheads.” 

A  farmer  who  tried  Dr.  Teel’s  high  fer¬ 
tility  and  closely  managed  grazing  program 
on  a  two-acre  test  plot  saw  another  prob¬ 
lem.  He  is  Kenneth  Case  of  Cayuga,  New 
York,  who  cooperated  with  his  extension 
agent  in  setting  up  a  demonstration  of 
brome  grass  management. 

“The  one  disadvantage  of  an  early  fint 
cut,”  Case  said  this  spring,  “is  that  around 
here  it  means  you  have  no  choice  but  to 
wilt  grass  in  the  field  if  you’re  going  to  put 
it  in  the  silo.  But  in  general  I  think  the 
demonstration  proved  that  this  type  of 
grass  management  can  be  profitable.” 

Case  added  that  one  thing  he  wasn’t  sure 
about,  was  how  to  find  the  growing  point. 
When  Dr.  Teel  heard  about  that,  he  said, 
“It  isn’t  hard  once  you  try  it  a  couple  of 
times.  You  don’t  necessarily  have  to  slice 
shoots  with  a  knife.  A  blind  student  of  mine 
came  up  with  another  idea.  He  said  he  took 
a  hand  scythe  and  cut  several  patches  from 
the  edge  of  a  meadow  every  other  day. 
When  he  could  feel  the  soft  tufts  of  re¬ 
growth,  he  knew  he  had  cut  above  the 
growing  point.  When  he  touched  only  hard 
stubble,  he  knew  he  had  cut  below  it. 

“Actually,  you  can  make  too  much  of 
mechanics,”  Dr.  Teel  said.  “Your  real  goal 
is  getting  the  most  high-quality  grass  pos¬ 
sible,  and  your  method  is  management.  The 
important  points  are : 

1)  If  you  pasture,  try  for  two  grazings 
from  each  shoot  of  a  jointing  grass  such  as 
brome  or  timothy.  Take  the  first  cut  above 
the  growing  point  and  the  second  below. 

2)  Destroy  seedheads  no  later  than  when 
tillers  of  the  second  shoots  appear.  This 
applies  particularly  when  you  take  the  first 
cut  for  hay.  You  may  get  a  lower  yield,  but 
you’re  certain  of  a  higher-quality  crop. 
You’ll  get  more  regrowth  from  available 
fertility  and  moisture.  For  the  most  re¬ 
growth,  spread  extra  nitrogen  as  soon  as 
you  clip  off  the  seedheads  to  stimulate 
growth  from  buds  in  the  root  crown. 

3)  After  about  five  weeks’  growth,  the 
second  shoots  have  lifted  their  growing 
points  about  four  inches  off  the  ground. 
If  you  harvest  then,  cut  above  the  growing 
point.  Otherwise,  wait  until  tillers  of  the 
third  shoots  form.  Either  way,  you’ll  get 
grass  in  late  summer  when  many  meadows 
are  dormant  from  mismanagement. 

4)  In  a  non-jointing  grass,  pasture  often, 
but  don’t  graze  off  all  green  leaves.  You 
avoid  killing  off  most  of  the  shoots  by  keep¬ 
ing  water  flowing  through  them. 

“The  whole  secret  to  pasture  manage¬ 
ment,”  Dr.  Teel  concluded,  “is  not  inter¬ 
rupting  growth.  In  jointed  grasses  you  keep 
either  an  existing  shoot  or  a  new  shoot 
growing.  In  a  non-jointed  grass  you  main¬ 
tain  the  food  and  water  supply  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  point  by  not  cutting  off  all  the  leaf 
blades.  It  is  as  simple  as  that.” 


The  GOOD  OLD  DAYS 


An  Invitation  to  Memory 

Edited  and  compiled  by  R.  J.  McGinnis  and  the  Farm  Quarterly  staff. 
See  special  order  form  on  page  153. 


Send  for  FREE  Crib  blue- 
prints  and  materials  list. 
Also  FREE  Elevator  Cata- 
l]^  log  showing  10  styles. 

FAMOUS  MEYER  BUCKET 
ELEVATORS,  Com  Belt  leader. 
Rugged— no  short  turns— wide,  extra¬ 
heavy  buckets— 50  bu.  com  or  small  grain 
in  3  minutes.  Choice  malleable  or  roller 
chain.  Exclusive  new  hoist.  Write  today! 

MEYER  MFC.  CO. 

iOX  752 _ MORTON.  ILLINOIS 


CLEANS  ITSELF  AT  A  TOUCH 
OF  A  PIG'S  NOSE 

KLEEN'R 

A,  SANITARY  DRINKING  CUP 


„ _ •  Wofer  flows  only  when 

pig's  nose  touches  paddle, 
activating  sensitive  valve. 

•  Dirt  and  settlings  are  carried  away  through  drain 
spout.  •  No  overflow.  •  Pen  stays  dry.  •  Valve 
adjusts  lor  water  pressure.  *  Non-rusting  “Sani- 
gloi"  finish.  •  5yi''x4y2’'x6%".  Wt.  2  lbs. 

•  SELF  KLEEN'R  serves  hogs  of  all  sizes. 

SEC  VOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  •  •  • 

FAIRFIELD  ENG.  &  MFG.  CO. 


New  hybrid  grass  makes  good 
sun~eured  hay,  ensilage,  grazing 

e  Stockmen  report  at  much  at  20  to  40  tont 
of  green  chop  per  acre 
e  Up  to  14%  protein  and  150,000  Unitt  of 
Vitamin  A  per  tb. 

e  Drouth  retittant,  growt  well  in  many 
different  typet  of  toilt 
e  No  bloat  reportt  in  more  than  4  yeart  of 
grazing  all  over  the  U.  S. 
e  Palatable  to  livettock— cattle,  calvet,  theep, 
hortet  and  hogt  love  it! 

This  new  high-production,  highly  pal¬ 
atable  strain  of  hybrid  Sorghum  Almum 
Grass  is  being  improved  through  careful 
selection  and  testing.  Our  strain  produces 
a  heavy  tonnage  of  rich,  green  feed  that 
most  livestock  will  eat  in  preference  to 
other  kinds  of  forage. 

Cattlemen  say  it  produces  more  beef 
per  acre  than  any  other  feed  they  can 
grow.  Leading  dairymen  get  more  milk 
production  than  with  any  other  roughage. 
Several  growers  reported  more  than  40 
tons  of  green  chop  per  acre  this  past  year. 
Many  stockmen  from  different  parts  of 
the  country  report  seasonal  grazing  capa¬ 
city  of  2  to  5  head  per  acre. 

Can  be  cut  for  hay  at  3  to  4  feet  in 
height,  makes  several  crops  each  season, 
often  produces  4  to  12  tons  per  acre. 
Growing  stalks  are  juicy,  tender,  sweet¬ 
tasting.  Grows  from  5  to  15  feet  tall.  Has 
broad,  shiny-green  leaves,  rich  in  feed 
value.  High  in  vitamins,  good  protein, 
good  sugar  content. 

Colorado  tests  produced  2  tons  of  dehydrated 
pellets  per  acre  (equivalent  to  12  tons  green 
weight)  on  first  cutting  within  56  days  of  plant¬ 
ing.  Pellets  tested  14.1%  protein.  172,000  Units 
of  Vitamin  A  per  lb.  In  palatability  tests,  calves 
preferred  Sorghum  Crass  hay  to  the  best  sun- 
cured  alfalfa. 

Written  reports  from  growers  say— “A  great 
feed,  has  tremendous  future,”  “Most  promising 
new  crop  to  reach  the  U.  S.  since  alfalfa  was 
introduced,”  “Saved  our  cow  herd  during 
drouth,”  “Best  pasture  I’ve  ever  seen,”  “The 
coming  thing  in  our  part  of  the  country.” 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  EARLY  PLANTING 

Spociol  5-Acra  Tost  Offor,  with  Growar't  BulUtin 
(10  lbs.).  Postpaid  in  U.  S . $12.95 

Stockmon's  I2-Acra  Grazing  Test,  with  Growar't 

BulUHn  (25  lbs.).  Postpaid . $29.95 

(Prim  tub/act  to  change  without  notico) 


Moth«rs 

$rCheaper  Gains  t^MORE  Meat 

Rsisc  Hsmpshires  to  get  that  extra  pig  per  Utter;  more  pou^ 
of  consumer  Approved  red  meet  per  heed;  end  higher  dolur 
value  of  carcaiA.  F^t  by  maiimum  prolificacys  motherly  in¬ 
stinct,  rapid  growth,  economy  of  gam, 
foraging  ability,  and  well  muacled  car- 
caaa  quality.  Count  the  belta  on  farms 
and  markets  for  proof  of  farmer  prefer¬ 
ence.  Hampi^ee  conaiatently  weigh, 
grade  and  cut  better  than  eatimated. 

Tou  can  buy  Hampahirea  that  are  Cer¬ 
tified  at  superior  meat  hop.  Write  for 
literature  aMut  thia  leading  breed  and 


ftKClAL 

Send  $2.00  for  ont 
year  Rubocription 
to  Hampthiro 
Hardaman,  breed 
magasine.  Keep 
informed  on  meat 
hog  production, 
aclection.  and  im¬ 
provement. 


a  6  SIzss  (tr  2  and  4  Row 
Hnrvsstsrs. 

a  Save  7'/s  hrs.  laksr  psr  day. 
o  Save  $50  per  day  in  Fiel. 
a  Unifara  aaiitare— Na  karn- 


Write  today 
for  Detaila 


AWico,  Indiono 


THE  MIDWEST  QUALITY 
CHAROLAIS  BREEDER 

LITTON 

CHAROLAIS 

RANCH 

chillicothe,  mo. 

/C03^  for  fro*  color  picturot 

Mtmbtr  A.I.C.A.  and  information. 

Mambar  P.R.I. 


Write 


NEW  MEXICO  FARMS 

P.  O.  Bex  1011  —  Clevis,  New  Mexico 


Addrass 


AC-180-S  arc  welder  operates  on  230 
volts.  Special  connection  permits  full 
output  even  where  line  voltage  is 
down.  Delivers  full  180  amps.  Now 
at  a  new  low  price  .  .  .  ONLY  $125. 


Weldanpower,  portable  engine-driven 
welder,  delivers  200  amps  for  welding; 
also  provides  5  KVA  power — either 
115  or  230  V,  60  cycles  —  for  field  or 
emergency  use.  Priced  at  ONLY  $680. 


Heavy-duty  Lincoln  Shield-Arc 
engine-driven  welders— because 
they’re  portable — are  the  best  bet 
for  big  farms  where  welding  is  done 
in  shop  and  field.  285  amps  output. 


V 

1;^ 

« 

Own  an  arc  welder  and  avoid 
costly  breakdown  delaysl 


Farm  machinery  never  breaks  down  in  the  barn — only  in  the 
field  when  you  need  it  most.  But  you  can  keep  these  inevitable 
downtime  losses  to  a  minimum,  avoid  trips  to  town,  eliminate 
costly  repair  bills — if  you  have  a  Lincoln  farm  welder  in  your  shop. 

There’s  a  Lincoln  arc  welder  for  every  purpose.  Small  AC-180-S 
unit  operates  from  only  230  volts,  but  packs  a  whopping  180 
amps.  Needs  an  outlet  Uke  your  electric  stove.  This  machine 
welds,  solders,  pierces  holes,  thaws  frozen  pipes. 

Lincoln  Weldanpower  unit  delivers  200  amps  of  AC  welding 
current;  or,  where  you  need  electricity  in  the  field,  it  generates 


THK  WORLD’S  LAROKST  MANUPACTURKR  OP  ARC  WKLDINO 


up  to  5  KVA  of  115  or  230- volt  standby  power. 

Portable  Lincoln  engine-driven  welders,  mounted  on  trucks 
or  undercarriages,  let  you  repair  breakdowns  right  in  the  field 
where  they  happen.  Don’t  even  have  to  take  broken  parts  to 
your  shop. 

More  farmers  have  tvumed  to  Lincoln  welders  this  year  than 
ever  before.  No  wonder.  These  machines  help  the  modem  farmer 
keep  breakdown  losses  to  a  minimum  and  preserve  his  hard- 
earned  profits.  Lincoln  Electric  Company,  Dept.  3621,  Cleveland 
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What  iffeatureido  you  first 
look  for  in  a  bulk  milk  tank 


Is  it  efficient  direct-expansion  refrigeration/ 
built-in  control  panel/  an  oval  shape  to  hold 
calibration  or  is  it  stainless  steel  construction? 
Do  you  look  for  a  self-contained  or  a  remote 
condensing  unit  /  atmospheric  or  vacuum 
model  /  3-A  standards  /  greaseless  agitator 
motor  or,  possibly,  a  C.I.P.  system. 

We  don't  know  any  one  factor  that  is  all- 
important  in  choosing  a  bulk  tank . . .  but  you 
will  find  all  the  above  features  In  the  Mueller 


line  .  .  .  they  add  up  to  high  quality  perform¬ 
ance  in  the  milk  house  where  it  pays  off  in 
profits. 

Sizes  range  from  90  to  2000  gallons  .  .  . 
see  your  Mueller  dealer  for  the  bulk  tank  that 
fits  your  operation. 


LL 


SPRINGFIELD,  MISSOURI 
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DING  DONG  DADDIES 

{Continued  from  page  71) 

owned  elevator  and  the  one  at  Etter  has 
given  the  farmers  of  the  county  adequate 
and  timely  service  under  all  normal  con¬ 
ditions.” 

Feeders  can  use  the  co-op  as  a  grain  bank 
to  hold  their  supplies  and  deliver  them  on 
call,  or  they  can  cover  their  needs  by  direct 
purchase. 

A  Night’s  Lodging 

During  the  decade  of  the  1940’s  Dumas 
held  the  title  of  “Fastest  Growing  Town  in 
Texas.”  Its  natural  gas  and  oil  deposits 
brought  over  a  score  of  big  industries  to  the 
county,  all  of  them  connected  with  the  bx- 
traction  or  processing  of  these  underground 
riches.  And  all  of  the  personnel  connected 
with  the  construction  and  operation  of  these 
plants  converged  on  the  county  seat.  The 
two  small  motels  and  the  two  antiquated 
hotels  located  over  some  stores  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  section  were  completely  inadequate  to 
serve  these  travelers  and  prospective  resi¬ 
dents  who  flocked  into  Dumas. 

The  Ding-Dong  Daddies  might  have 
adopted  Robert  Toombs’  attitude.  Toombs, 
a  Georgian,  was  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
Confederacy.  The  story  is  told  that  some  of 
the  citizens  of  his  hometown  got  the  idea 
they  would  like  to  build  a  hotel.  Toombs 
opposed  the  project.  When  asked  why,  he 
replied,  “If  the  traveler  is  a  gentleman,  he 
can  be  a  guest  in  my  home.  If  he  isn’t,  we 
don’t  want  him  in  town  overnight.” 

But  even  if  the  good  folks  of  Dumas  had 
been  willing  to  play  host  to  their  visitors,  the 
job  was  much  too  large. 

“Five  of  us  got  together  over  a  cup  of 
coffee  one  morning  and  decided  something 
had  to  be  done,”  says  Jesse  Cooper,  who 
shortly  after  that  coffee  session  found  him¬ 
self  chairman  of  a  committee  to  raise  funds 
for  a  new  hotel.  Cooper  is  a  rotund,  bald¬ 
ing,  ex-flight  instnictor  of  World  War  II 
days.  He  farms  some  6,000  acres  of  land  in 
the  northern  part  of  Moore  County,  is  one 
of  the  owners  of  the  Etter  Grain  Company, 
an  elevator  on  the  Moore-Sherman  County 
line,  and  still  flies  his  own  plane  with  all  the 
skill  of  an  old  pro.  He  is  one  of  Moore 
County’s  most  enthusiastic  boosters  and  to 
anyone  who  listens  to  him  for  as  long  as  90 
seconds  it  becomes  apparent  why  he  was 
chosen  to  put  across  the  hotel  idea. 

The  drive  started  in  1949.  “The  meat  in 
the  coconut  was  that  we  needed  accommo¬ 
dations  for  travelers,  and  we  needed  ban¬ 
quet  space  and  meeting  rooms  as  well,” 
Cooper  says.  “Some  of  us  had  seen  the  Dale 
Hotel,  which  was  completed  about  that 
time  up  at  Guymon,  and  we  decided  that 
was  just  about  what  we  needed  here. 

“We  got  the  Hockenberry  people  ( a  firm 
sjjecializing  in  fund-raising  drives  of  this 
type)  in  here  to  give  us  some  help,  got  a 
state  charter  and  began  selling  stock  for  the 
proposed  hotel  in  $100  shares.” 

A  12-man  executive  committee  was  set  up 
with  Lee  Haile,  general  manager  of  the 
Sneed  Ranches  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county,  as  chairman.  Each  of  the  committee 


Cattle,  swine  and  sheep  grow  faster 
when  rations  are  supplemented  with 
dehydrated  alfalfa.  Using  a  Heil  de¬ 
hydrator,  all  the  field-freshness  and 
nutrition  of  alfalfa  is  saved  .  .  .  you 
feed  more  protein,  vitamin  A  and 
other  essential  growth  elements. 
What’s  more,  you  eliminate  leaf-shat¬ 
tering  and  weather  loss,  often  getting 
an  extra  cutting  so  you  can  reduce 
your  feeding  costs.  Get  all  the  details 
.  .  .  send  coupon  now. 


thiHQLc® 

Manufacturers  of  the  Arnold  Dryer 


THE  HEIL  COMPANY 

3000  West  Montana,  Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  informatior^ My  farm  has . . 

acres  of  forage  crops. 

Name . . 


RFD  or  Street . . . 

City . . . . . State.. 


Always  Keep 

PHOT  BMID 
OMI SHEU 

in  the  hoppers 


Helps  You  Get  Top  Egg  Production 

PILOT  BRAND  pays  off  at  the 
market.  This  ideal  eggshell  ma¬ 
terial  helps  you  get  the  most  eggs 
with  the  strongest  shells— eggs 
that  bring  highest  prices.  Keep 
low-cost  PILOT  BRAND  before 
your  flock  at  all  times. 


In  the  bag  with  the 
big  Mue  Pilot  Wheel— 
at  most  good  feed  dealers. 

For  Poultry 

Oyster  Shell  Products  Company 

Mobil*,  Alabama 


JIpilot 

'  OrSTtli  SMLL 


See  the  farm 
building  featured 
on  the  inside 
back  cover 

On  that  page  you'll  see  another  out¬ 
standing,  practical  farm  building  of  steel. 
For  more  information  on  all  types  of 
steel  farm  buildings,  send  this  coupon. 


United  States  Steel  Corporation, 

Room  6264, 

525  William  Penn  Place 
Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  more  information  on  factory- 
built  steel  buildings. 

Name - - 

Address - - 

City _ Zone _ State _ 

Your  request  for  Information  will  be  forwarded 
to  steel  building  manufacturers. 


TIUO(H**K 


United  States  Steel 
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members  was  a  prominent  farmer  or  rancher  or  an  official  of 
one  of  the  new  industries.  The  drive  sold  $302,000  in  stock 
to  some  400  investors  and  the  Sneed  Estate  loaned  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  funds  necessary  to  complete  the  $475,000  building 
which  opened  in  April,  1952,  under  the  name  of  the  Sneed 
Hotel.  The  loan  is  payable  at  the  rate  of  $10,000  per  year 
with  interest. 

The  building  is  a  modem  4-story  affair,  so  designed  that 
another  four  stories  can  be  added  if  future  demand  calls  for 
expansion.  There  are  69  r<x>ms,  and  banquet  facilities  for  350, 

Hotels  have  never  had  a  reputation  as  the  most  lucrative 
investments,  but  the  Sneed  will  complete  its  tenth  year  in 
1 962  with  a  record  of  having  made  every  payment  on  its  notes 
and  prospects  for  good  years  ahead. 


Well,  it  didn’t  break  down,  exactly. 
It  was  just  that  the  last  year  or  so 
the  pump  had  a  kind  of  hum  in  it, 
and  Donald  Grimshaw  got  to  think¬ 
ing  that  after  ten  years  of  service  it 
ought  to  be  looked  at.  But  it  was 
always  in  use,  and  you  know — 

Maybe  we  ought  to  go  back  a  little. 
Donald  and  Howard  Grimshaw  are 
partners  in  Willow  Brook  Farm,  a  112- 
acre  truck  farm  near  Lake  City,  Pa. 
They  grow  tomatoes,  grapes,  sweet- 
corn,  peaches,  asparagus  and  melons. 

They’ve  been  irrigating  since  1938, 
mostly  open  ditch  type  atlirst.  About 
ten  years  ago  they  purchased  a  dem¬ 
onstrator  irrigation  pump.  Model 
5404,  from  our  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  distrib¬ 
utor,  Beckemann  Engineering  Sales. 
The  pump  had  been  used  a  fair  amount 
when  they  got  it,  and  they’ve  had  it 
in  service  every  year  since,  excepting 
only  one  real  wet  season. 

There  are  two  ponds  on  the  farm 
used  for  irrigation.  The  larger  one  is 
175  feet  long,  35  feet  wide  and  5  feet 
deep.  Lot  of  water.  In  fact,  the 
Grimshaws’  irrigation  system  is  the 
largest  in  the  area.  The  equipment,  all 
portable,  consists  of  1000  feet  of  6- 
inch  and  1500  feet  of  4-inch  aluminum 
pipe,  with  McDowell  couplings  and 
1-inch  Skinner  sprinkler  heads.  Plus 
one  Gorman-Rupp  irrigation  pump. 
Model  5404  like  we  said,  powered  by 
a  Chrysler  engine. 

The  pump  operates  15  sprinkler 
heads  placed  60  feet  apart,  using  500 
gpm.  There’s  60  lbs.  pressure  on  the 


last  sprinkler  head,  and  about  125  lbs. 
at  the  pump.  Ground  coverage  is 
about  one  inch  every  2  hours,  and  it 
takes  2-3  hours  to  move  the  pipes  and 
start  up  again.  Using  a  1-inch  sprin¬ 
kler  gives  the  water  more  time  to  soak 
in.  Keeps  the  ground  from  packing 
down,  too,  and  prevents  run-off  loss. 

About  that  hum.  Couple  months 
ago  Donald  Grimshaw  finally  got  the 
time,  skidded 
the  pump  onto  * 
the  farm  truck  f 
and  brought  it 
to  our 

That’s  with 
Mr.  Grimshaw 
in  the  picture  r 
below.  First  / 

time  in  the  ten- 
year  period  that 
the  pump  ever 
had  any  work  done  on  it.  Repairs 
consisted  of  one  bearing  and  seal. 
Oh  yes,  and  a  check  valve. 

Mr.  Grimshaw  took  the  pump  right 
back  with  him.  Don’t  know  when  we’ll 
see  him  here  again.  And  that  points 
up  a  moral.  Irrigation  pumps  have  to 
be  rugged  and  dependable — stay  on 
the  job  year  in  and  year  out  with  the 
least  possible  maintenance,  repair 
cost  or  down-time. 

That’s  just  exactly  what  Gorman- 
Rupp  irrigation  pumps  are  built  to 
do.  Types  and  sizes  for  every  require¬ 
ment.  Self-powered  or  PTO  tractor- 
driven.  •  See  your  local  Gorman- 
Rupp  Distributor,  or  write  us  direct. 


Money  For  Homes 

Another  symbol  of  the  do-it-yourself  spirit  of  the  Dumas  com¬ 
munity  is  the  modem  headquarters  of  the  North  Plains  Sav¬ 
ings  and  Loan  Association  on  the  east  side  of  tow-n.  Buck 
Wells  is  president  of  this  institution.  “And,”  says  he,  “it  was 
almost  seven  years  too  late.” 

With  the  influx  of  new  families  there  was  a  great  demand 
for  homes.  But  the  homes  had  to  be  built.  “Funds  for  build¬ 
ing  were  pretty  slim  in  the  county,”  Wells  recalls,  “and  peo¬ 
ple  who  wanted  to  put  up  new  homes  were  going  all  over  to 
get  their  loans. 

“Then,  about  three  years  ago,  Harold  Shoulders — he’s  now 
our  secretary-treasurer — suggested  organizing  our  own  sav¬ 
ings  and  loan.  A  few  of  us  talked  the  thing  up  and  it  wasn’t 
long  until  we  had  it  going. 

“We  offered  $100  par  value  stock  at  $135  per  share,  the 
$35  going  to  surplus,  and  completely  sold  out  the  offering  of 
$150,000  of  capital  stock  in  three  days.” 

There  are  about  40  stockholders  in  the  association — farm¬ 
ers,  ranchers  and  businessmen — and  among  the  nine-man 
board  of  directors  are  a  farmer,  a  lawyer,  a  pipeline  con¬ 
tractor,  the  county  agent,  a  hospital  administrator,  a  gasoline 
plant  foreman,  a  public  accountant,  and  an  official  of  one 
of  the  county’s  big  industries. 

To  encourage  active  participation  by  the  stockholders  in 
the  affairs  of  the  association,  it  was  recommended  that  each 
stockholder  own  at  least  one  percent  of  the  stock.  The  bylaws 
specify  that  no  individual  can  own  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  stock.  Deposits  are  insured  up  to  $10,000  by  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  and  the  association 
is  a  member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System. 

To  build  up  surplus  and  reserv^es  the  directors  agreed  with 
the  FSLIC  to  pay  no  dividends  to  the  st(5ckholders  for  five 
years.  Some  $40,000  in  dividends  were  paid  to  depositors, 
however,  during  the  past  year. 

The  association  now  has  $1.7  million  in  total  assets,  $1.3 
million  of  which  are  in  first  mortgage  loans.  Most  of  these 
loans  are  on  residences  in  the  $12,000  to  $15,000  bracket 
The  association  also  makes  loans  on  business  and  farm  im¬ 
provements.  Most  loans  are  amortized  over  a  20-year  period 
at  a  6/2  percent  prime  rate. 

To  get  the  young  association  off  to  a  good  start,  one  of  its 
directors,  Harvey  A.  McGinnis,  built  the  office  building  it 
calls  home  and  rented  it  to  the  association  until  it  was  in  a 
position  to  buy  it. 

In  such  ways  do  the  modern  Ding-Dong  Daddies  do  their 
stuff.  The  town  also  boasts  an  up-to-the-minute  hospital 
financed  through  county  bond  issues;  a  neat,  well-kept  air¬ 
port;  and  a  new  library  is  under  construction,  the  result  of  a 


No  crop-watering 
problems  on  his  farm 


THE  GORMAN-RUPP  COMPANY 

305  Bowman  Street  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Gorman-Rupp  of  Canada  Ltd.,  St.  Thomas,  Ontario 


THE  HESSTON  NON-SLUGGING  STRAW  CHOPPER 
SAVES  UP  TO  24  HOURS  DISKING  IN  100  ACRES 

The  Hesston  Straw  Chopper  on  your  combine 
whips  your  heavy-straw,  tough-stalK.problem  as 
you  harvest.  Free-swinging  hammers  shred  resi¬ 
due  as  it  leaves  your  combine  into  easy-to-plow- 
under  lengths . . .  spreads  them  evenly  over  the 
field.  Eliminates  bunching ...  makes  plowing 
easier . . .  saves  one  or  two  diskings.  Hesston- 
shredded  straw  decomposes  quickly,  returns 
nitrogen  to  soil,  improves  humus,  helps  soil 
retain  moisture  and  resist  erosion.  Ideally 
suited  for  wheat,  oats,  soybeans,  rice,  barley, 
flax,  lespedeza,  and  many  other  crops.  Available 
for  most  combines. 


THE  HESSTON  240  WINDROWER-CONDITIONER 
SAVES  4  HOURS  HAYING  TIME  EVERY  60  MINUTES 

The  Hesston  240  Windrower-Conditioner  offers 
8  new  dimensions  to  profits!  It  cuts,  conditions, 
and  windrows  m  one  operation — five  times  faster 
than  conventional  tractor-mower,  conditioner  and 
rake.  Saves  293  miles  of  field  travel  in  every  100 
acres.  Requires  less  manpower  and  saves  up  to 
50%  on  equipment  costs.  Gives  you  up  to  23.4% 
dry  weight  yield  increase  and  saves  tender, 
nutritious  tips  and  leaves.  Versatile  for  use  In 
small  grains,  peas,  beans,  seed  crops,  mint, 
lentils,  and  many  other  crops. 


THE  HESSTON  CORN  HARVESTER 

CUT,  SHELL,  SHRED,  SPREAD  4  ROWS  AT  A  TIME! 

The  most  efficient  corn  harvesting  attachment  available! 
Cuts  four  rows  at  a  time.  Corn  is  shelled  inside  combine 
eliminating  grain  losses  common  with  dangerous  snapper-roll 
types.  Stalks,  leaves,  and  cobs  are  shred  and  spread  evenly 
over  the  field  . . .  leaves  the  field  clean,  ready  for  plowing. 

Also  lets  you  combine  soybeans,  milo-maize,  millet,  and  other 
crops  without  changing  headers.  Priced  at  only  Viz  the 
cost  of  other  corn  head  attachments.  Available  in  two-, 
three-,  or  four-row  units  for  your  favorite  combine. 


HESSTON  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 

495-C  King  Street  /  Hesston,  Kansas 


Please  send  me  literature  and  name  of  my  nearest 

dealer  for  the  Hesston  Straw  Chopper _ Windrower- 

Conditioner _ Corn  Harvester _ 

I  am  a  farmer _ student _ dealer _ 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 


STATE. 


General  Electric  Co.,  Miniature  Lamp  Dept.  M-121,  Nela  Park,  Cleveland  12,  Ohio. 

Egress  /s  Our  Most  /mporfAnt  Product 

GENERAL  ®  ELECTRIC 


FAST  FIRST  FILL 


BATCH  DRYING  SYSTEM 


NORMAL  HARVEST  RATE 

■  Seitct-0-^€infAcU- 

If  you  want  to  harvest  at  a  steady  rate,  it  will  take  1250  bushels 
per  day  for  11  straight  days.  If  you  want  to  stagger  your  rate, 
bring  in  10,000  bushels  at  2500  a  day,  wait  four  days  and  add 
3500  more  bushels  at  1250  per  day.  Batch  drying?  Sure  . . .  you 
can  put  in  3200  bushels  just  as  fast  as  you  can  haul  it  out  of 
the  field  and  it  will  be  dried  down  in  36  hours! 

For  more  information  on  King-Size  Bin  Storage  Drying 
Systems  fill  in  the  attached  coupon. 


BLACK,  SIVALLS  &  BRYSON 

7500  East  12th  Street.  Dept.  7-EAS,  Kansas  City  26,  Missouri 
Please  send  me  information  on  BS&B’s  King-Size 
Bin  Drying  Systems. 

Name - 

A  ddress - 
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INCOME  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  HITCH  OPERATIONS 


Item  Unit 

Irrigated 

Wheal 

Dryland 
Fallow  Wheat 

Irrigated 

Milo 

Irrigated 

Alfalfa 

Existing 

Feedlot 

Annual  Production  Unit 

1  Acre 

1  Acre 

1  Acre 

1  Acre 

9.281  980  Ih.  Choice  Steers 

Yield  (Annual  Average) 

40  Bu. 

15  Bu. 

40Cwt. 

5  Tons  Hay 

After  1%  Death  Loss, 3%  Shrink  in  135-day  !•  eed. 

Price 

$1.70/Bu. 

$1.70/Bu. 

$1.50/Cwt. 

$17/Ton' 

6%  Shrink  Out  $23/Cwt. 

Crop  Land  Acres 

1 

2 

1 

1.25 

(277  Acres  Silage) 

Range  Land  ” 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Labor  Required  in 

Winter  Hours 

Spring  ” 

.82 

.20 

2.01 

2.09 

_ 

Summer  ” 

1.05 

1.18 

1.70 

2.40 

_ 

Fall 

.86 

.42 

.55 

.52 

— 

Total  ” 

— 

— 

... 

— 

— 

2.73 

1.80 

4.26 

5.01 

3  Full-time  Men 

Irrigation  Water  in 

April-May  Acre  Inches 

7.0 

3.0 

17.6 

June  ”  ” 

— 

_ 

3.0 

8.8 

July  ”  ” 

— 

_ 

3.0 

8.8 

August  ”  ” 

— 

— 

3.0 

8.8 

Sept. -Mar.  ”  ” 

5.0 

— 

3.0 

10.0 

Total  ”  ” 

12.0 

■ 

15.0 

54.0 

Annual  Fertilizer  Application 

Nitrogen  (N)  Pounds 

70 

20 

90 

— 

Phosphorus  (P2O.',) 

30 

— 

50 

48 

Initial  Investment  Needed  Dollars 

— 

— 

— 

— 

94,985 

Gross  Income  Dollars 

68.00 

25.50 

60.00 

85.00 

2.091,937 

Annual  Expenses  ” 

Marketing  and  Storage  ” 

5.40 

2.a3 

8.52 

— 

2333 

Seed  and  Fertilizer  ” 

11.40 

3.80 

13.20 

5.04 

— 

Water  ” 

7.56 

— 

9.45 

34.00 

— 

Lal)or  ” 

2.73 

1.80 

4.26 

5.01 

9,781 

Machine  Operation  ” 

.78 

.% 

1.56 

.35 

7,250 

Custom  Work  ” 

6.00 

5.00 

6.25 

38.50 

— 

Maintenance  ” 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14,648 

Livestock  Purchases  ” 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

1,394,531 

Livestock  Purchase  Fees  ” 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16,406 

Veterinary  and  Medicine  ” 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9,375 

Misc.,  Insurance  and  Supplies  ” 

1.45 

.50 

.50 

1.00 

8,885 

Feed  (Includes  Silage  Costs)  ” 

— 

— 

— 

— 

389,472 

Trucking  ” 

3.20 

1.20 

5.00 

7.50 

89,916 

Sub  Total  ’* 

.38.52 

15.29 

48.74 

91.40 

1,963,467 

Depreciation  ” 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22,8.36 

Interest  and  Taxes  on  Facilities  ” 

1.70 

1.21 

1.88 

3.43 

65,895 

Direct  Crop  Overhead*  ” 

9.40 

18.80 

9.40 

11.75 

— 

Total  Annual  Expenses  ” 

49.62 

35.30 

60.02 

106.58 

2,052,198 

Profit  Before  General  Overheadt  ” 

18.38 

—  9.80 

—  .02 

—21.58 

39,739 

*  Covers  Interest  and  Taxes  on  Land  and  Machines,  plus  Salary  and  Houses  for  two  Utility  Men,  and  Maintenance  and  Depreciation  on  all  Crop  Equipment. 

Does  not  cover  Salary,  Expenses  and  Houses  of  Crop  Manager  and  Assistant  Manager, 
t  Profit  before  either  Crops  or  Feedlot  Management  Expenses,  or  General  Overhead  for  Total  Operation. 


Table  B 


Recommended  Operational  Plans  at  Increasing 

Annual  Operating  Capital  Levels 

Plan 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Added  Irrigation  Investment 

Dollars 

— 

— 

— 

74,098 

85,025 

85,025 

85,025 

Added  Feedlot  Investment 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

94.985 

711,229 

Total  Added  Investment 

_ 

_ 

_ 

74,098 

85,025 

180,010 

7%,254 

General  Farm  Overhead 

67,019 

67,019 

67.019 

67,019 

67,019 

67,019 

67,019 

Crop  Overhead 

” 

40,691 

57,589 

66.924 

75,784 

82323 

79,537 

73,098 

Feedlot  Overhead 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

52.650 

142,878 

Prorated  Direct  Operating  Costs* 

Total  Operating  Capital  Needed 

126,648 

171,375 

205,061 

242,341 

265,826 

1,061,152 

2,876,692 

to  Sustain  Annual  Operation 

♦♦ 

234374 

2%, 083 

339,004 

385,144 

415,168 

1360358 

3,159,687 

Existing  Irrigation  Crop  Program 
Wheat 

Acres 

2,874.3 

2.874.3 

2,874.3 

2,874.3 

2,874.3 

2374.3 

2,874.3 

Pinto  Beans 

162.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

Soybeans 

— 

— 

917.0 

917.0 

917.0 

640.0 

— 

Silage 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

277.0 

917.0 

New  Irrigation  Crop  Program 

Wheat 

906.0 

906.0 

906.0 

906.0 

Soybeans 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

650.0 

650.0 

Existing  Feedlot  (No.  Sold) 

Head 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9381 

9,281 

Expanded  Feedlot  (No.  Sold) 

Crop  I.4ibor 

— 

— 

— 

— 

21,409 

Full-time  Workers 

Men 

4.0 

4.5 

5.25 

6.50 

6.75 

6.75 

6.75 

Spring  Workers  (  Man-hours  per 

— 

1,340.0 

2,465.00 

2,425.00 

3350.00 

3,457.00 

3,618.00 

Summer  Workers  )  90-day  period 

510.0 

1,360.0 

2,040.00 

2,176.00 

2,897.00 

2,999.00 

3330.00 

Feedlot  Labor 

Full-time  Workers 

Men 

3.0 

8.0 

Expanded  Feedlot  Capacity 

Head 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8,649 

Expanded  Irrigation  System 

Gross  Income 

WeUs 

— 

— 

— 

2-8"  Wells 
2-6"  Wells 

5-8"  Wells 

5-8"  Wells 

5-8"  Wells 

Dollars 

209322 

280,452 

333,409 

395,017 

432,555 

2,508,495 

7,297,067 

Total  Annual  Expenses 

222337 

296,083 

339,004 

385,144 

415,168 

2,468377 

7,124346 

Net  Income  Before  Income  Taxes 

” 

—25,152 

—15,631 

—5,595 

9373 

17,387 

40,218 

172,821 

*  Operating  capital  needed  before  sales  are  made  from  which  continued  operation  can  be  financed. 
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PRCX5RAMING  FOR  BALANCE 

{Continued  from  page  54) 

The  report  advises  that  the  feedlot  is 
definitely  profitable,  although  it  “ties  up 
large  amounts  of  capital.  .  .  .  Only  when 
capital  is  not  restricting  and  all  crop-land 
has  been  planted,  does  its  place  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  become  clear.  Beef  feeding  will  per¬ 
mit  expansion  of  gross  income  and  profit.” 

Then  comes  the  payoff.  This  is  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  seven  recommended  operational 
plans  for  the  Hitch  farm  and  ranch  based 
upon  increasing  annual  operating  capital 
levels.  These  plans  are  Table  B,  page  120. 

The  first  three  plans  are  losing  proposi¬ 
tions.  It  is  not  until  the  irrigation  system 
is  expanded  with  new  wells  and  a  total  of 
$385,144  in  operating  capital  is  expended, 
that  a  profit  appears. 

The  report  incorporates  the  following 
narrative  explanation  of  each  of  the  plans : 

“In  Plan  1,  wheat  is  brought  into  the 
plan  to  the  extent  of  the  allotment  on  land 
which  can  be  irrigated.  Pinto  beans  use 
labor  and  water  not  used  by  the  wheat. 

“In  Plan  2,  pinto  beans,  the  second  most 
efficient  users  of  capital,  are  expanded  to 
1,000  acres,  the  limit  for  specialty  crops. 

“In  Plan  3,  the  remainder  of  the  existing 
irrigation  system  is  utilized  by  soybeans. 

“In  Plan  4,  an  added  investment  is  made 
in  two  eight-inch  and  two  six-inch  irrigation 
wells  which  are  used  to  bring  in  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  wheat  allotment.  This  invest¬ 
ment  in  irrigation  would  take  priority  over 


other  possibilities,  even  use  of  the  existing 
feedlot  facilities. 

“In  Plan  5,  the  new  irrigation  develop¬ 
ment  is  expanded  to  the  equivalent  of  five 
eight-inch  wells.  This  provides  sufficient 
water  to  plant  all  cropland.  Soybeans  came 
in  on  the  remaining  650  acres. 

“In  Plan  6,  the  existing  feedlot  is  mod¬ 
ernized  and  filled  with  cattle.  Until  total 
annual  operating  capital  supplies  available 
(cash  and/or  credit)  exceed  $415,168,  the 
feedlot  should  lie  idle.  Capital  is  theoretic¬ 
ally  ‘scarce’  and  the  cropping  program  uses 
money  more  efficiently  than  the  feedlot.  As 
operating  capital  increases  over  $415,168 
the  lot  is  used  until  capacity  is  reached  at 
the  $1,260,358  total  operating  capital  level. 
Soybean  acreage  is  reduced  and  planted  to 
forage  sorghum  for  the  feedlot. 

“In  Plan  7,  the  feedlot  is  expanded.  All 
soybeans  produced  on  the  north  farm  are 
gradually  eliminated  as  the  lot  expands  and 
the  acreage  is  planted  to  silage.  The  old  mill 
has  been  tom  down  and  a  new  $70,000  in¬ 
stallation  put  in  its  place.  Also  a  450-gpm 
well  is  provided  for  cattle  water.” 

At  present  it  would  seem  that  any  similar¬ 
ity  between  the  recommendations  of  Doane’s 
Precision  Program  and  the  current  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Hitch  establishment  is  purely 
coincidental,  as  they  say  in  the  movies. 

“We  like  the  recommendations  for  pinto 
beans  and  soybeans,”  Lad  comments,  “and 
we  were  about  ready  to  try  a  few  hundred 
acres  of  them  this  year. 


“Then,  in  March,  Washington  raised  the 
support  on  milo  and  we  decided  to  put 
everything  we  can  into  that  crop.  We  could 
handle  beans,  though,  without  having  to 
invest  in  new  equipment. 

“We  take  a  brighter  view  of  dryland 
farming  than  the  plan  and  we’re  going  to 
continue  dry  cropping  with  wheat  and  milo 
on  land  we  can’t  irrigate. 

“We  don’t  intend  to  drill  any  more  irri¬ 
gation  wells  until  we’re  sure  we  can  get  the 
gas  to  operate  them.  Just  about  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  land  has  a  gas  well  and  we’re 
dickering  with  the  lessees  for  the  right  to 
use  some  of  that  gas.  That  would  certainly 
help  out  on  our  operating  costs.  Since  we 
have  our  feedlot  setup  and  are  pleased  with 
the  results,  we  do  not  intend  to  discontinue 
the  lot  in  favor  of  more  irrigation. 

“None  of  the  suggested  plans  include 
milo  production.  That’s  because  wheat  at 
$1.70  to  $1.80  and  with  yields  of  40  bushels, 
kicks  out  milo  at  $1.50  a  hundred  at  yields 
of  4,000  pounds.  But  we’re  going  to  grow 
milo.  We  can  make  a  profit  feeding  it  to 
our  cattle.  We  feel  pretty  certain  that  we 
can  get  better  yields  than  the  4,000  pounds 
per  acre  anticipated  in  the  analysis,  and  the 
support  price  has  been  raised  to  $1.93. 

“One  of  the  chief  reasons  I  wanted  this 
precision  program  was  to  find  out  if  it 
would  be  smart  to  expand  our  feedlot.  The 
answer  as  I  read  it  is  ‘Yes.’  We  are  going 
ahead  with  the  expansion,  and  probably 
within  the  next  five  years  we’ll  work  our 


Tired  of  working  yourself  to  death 

and  still  not  getting  ahead? 


ease  your  workload 

...reduce  production  costs  with  5-stage  power  choring! 


HOUSING 

(1)  Stalls 

(2)  Ventilation  /j 

(3)  Steel  windows 

(4)  Complete,  pre- 
engineer^  barn 

PTO  CLEAN-UR 

(5)  Shuttle-Stroke 
barn  cleaner 

(6)  Liquimatic  elevator 


Let  Jamesway 
finance  your  Power 
Choring  program. 


FOR  POULTRY«FOR  DAIRY*  FOR  LIVESTOCK  A  DIVISION  OF  ROCKWOOO  &  CO. 


BULK  TANKS 
(7)  Direct  expansion 
milk  coolers 


FEEDING 

(8)  Big  Jim  silo  system 

(9)  Volumatic  silo 
unloader 

(10)  J-Trough  feeder 

(1 1)  J-Trough  manger 

MILKING 

(12)  Pipeline  milkers 

(13)  Herringbone  milk  parlor 

m  FUST  IN  POfEI  CIOlINfi*  ' — ^ 

Jameswav 

A  DIVISION  OF  ROCKWOOD  A  CO.  "  ^ 


Fort  Atkinten,  Wli.  •  lak*  Mlllt,  Wis.  •  Art*«Ia,  Calif.  •  frMlon.  Ontario.  Canada 
Amonfoort,  Holland  •  Bilbao,  Spain  BE>3*1 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
FREE  CATALOG 
Place  an  X  mark  over 
the  number  of  the 
Power  Choring  item 
which  interests  you,  j 
write  your  name  / 
and  address  in  the  / 
margin,  and  mail  N 
this  entire  ad  to  / 
James  Mfg.  Co.,  L 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,^ 
OepL  FQ^l. 
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Want  to  feed  top  quality,  palatable 
silage  to  all  your  cows  every  day? 


mvTvr  Rvvava* 

WITH  EVEN-FLO  YOU  GET  UP  TO  20%  MORE  SILAGE 
IN  THE  SAME  SIZE  SILO. 

See  yoer  Silo  Company,  Dealer,  or  write 


Even  if  you  mix  silage  during  feeding — after  fermentation — you 
only  hide  the  bad  silage  in  the  good  and  lower  the  total  quality 
of  the  feed  in  the  feed  bunk. 

Even  Flo’s  rotary  filling  action 
places  the  particles 
in  the  silo  in  their 
proper  relationship 
with  no  separation. 
You  get  even  fer¬ 
mentation,  top  qual¬ 
ity,  palatable  silage 
from  wall  to  wall. 


Fill  with  Even-Flo.  My  silage  is  well 
mixed  BEFORE  fermentation,  no  separa¬ 
tion  of  cobs,  corn  and  leaves  before 
fermentation.  This  is  your  KEY  to  TOP 
OUALITY  SlUGE. 


HERMAN’S  BIG  POTATOES 

(Continued  from  page  75) 

them  with  a  sorter.  We  don’t  use  sacks  for 
the  same  reason. 

“Except  for  wireworm  control  there  are 
practically  no  pests  in  this  area.  Neither 
bugs  nor  wilt  nor  scab  nor  disease  of  anv 
kind,  except  rare  and  light  infestations  of 
leafhoppers  and  aphids.” 

Herman  stays  away  from  the  nitrates  in 
his  fertilizer.  These,  he  says,  will  deform  a 
potato.  He  likes  manure  for  all  crops  except 
potatoes.  “Unless  manure  has  been  on  the 
ground  three  or  four  years  it  will  invari¬ 
ably  cause  scab,”  he  says.  He  fertilizes  but 
once.  “Last  year  I  thought  I’d  just  try  an 
application  about  midseason,”  he  contin¬ 
ued,  “but  I  got  too  many  deformed  pota¬ 
toes  and  the  plants  went  to  tops.” 

Herman’s  harvest  procedure  is  simple 
but  effective.  He  plows  out  the  potatoes, 
beginning  in  the  early  morning — just 
enough  so  that  he  can  have  them  all  picked 
up  and  out  of  the  sun  by  eleven  o’clock. 
He  hauls  them  to  his  warehouse,  has  lunch, 
and  spends  the  afternoon  washing  and  sort¬ 
ing  the  morning’s  harvest.  He  fills  his  or¬ 
ders  according  to  priority  and  sacks  a  part 
of  each  day’s  harvest  in  10-pound  bags  for 
chance  customers. 

He  has  table-tested  potatoes  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  says  that  for  flavor 
and  texture  the  Oregon  spud  is  tops.  “The 
famous  Idaho  baker  can’t  compare  with 
the  same  potato  grown  in  Oregon,”  he  says. 


You'll  Fence  Faster  Than  Ever 
with  the  SHAVER  ^  ; 

Hydraulic  Post  Driver  M  j 

Now  with  more  than  10,000  addi-  f 

tional  poundii  impact  you’ll  set  fence  I  H 

posts  faster  than  you've  ever  seen,  a  H  - 

even  if  you’ve  worked  with  a  Shaver!  R||f 

Newly  added  adjustable  springs  five  ID 

the  Shaver  Post  Driver  nearly  i.ini*# 

50%  greater  driving  force  for  V*  , 

faster,  easier  fencing.  The  t 

Shaver  Driver  is  mounted  up  ^ 

front  for  easier  spotting  and 

you'll  drive  a  4"  to  3"  post  in  HL  ■ 

as  little  as  10-15  seconds,  with 

finger-tip  ease  .  .  .  your  trac-  .'T> 

tor  hydraulic  system  does  all 

CBCC  Write  today  for  lit-  || 

■  IwCE  erature  on  the  Post 
Driver  that  lets  you  set  up  to  80 
rods  ot  posts  in  just  80  minutes. 


way  up  to  10,000-head  capacity. 

“We’ve  found  we  can  actually  make  more 
money  raising  and  feeding  silage  than  in 
practically  anything  else  we  can  do  here. 
We’ve  gotten  to  the  point  where  we  now 
have  five  order  buyers  filling  our  orders 
week  after  week,  and  we  have  just  about 
gotten  to  the  point  where  we  have  some¬ 
thing  to  sell  every  week.  Our  cattle  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  get  a  reputation  and  that  puts 
us  in  a  better  position  pricewise.” 

Lad  feels  the  precision  program  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  guide.  But  he  makes  no  pretense  at 
following  it  to  the  letter. 

“We’ve  tempered  it  with  our  own  experi¬ 
ence,”  he  says,  “and  we’ll  use  it  to  help 
us  stay  in  balance.  The  figures  and  recom¬ 
mendations  on  alfalfa  production  alone 
have  already  saved  us  a  considerable  piece 
of  money.  They  confirmed  our  suspicions 
that  alfalfa  was  a  water  hog,  and  we’re 
going  to  put  that  water  to  better  use. 

“It’s  always  a  good  idea  to  get  some  ex¬ 
perts  from  the  outside  to  take  a  good  look 
at  your  ofierations  and  point  out  the  soft 
spots.  You  don’t  just  pick  up  the  program, 
though,  and  walk  into  your  banker  and  say 
‘Here,  let  me  have  a  million  dollars.  I’m 
going  to  take  a  crack  at  plan  x.’  But  you  can 
bet  your  boots  that  your  banker  will  have  a 
lot  of  respect  for  the  program,  and  it  will 
give  you  a  sure-fire  piece  of  ammunition  to 
back  up  any  loan  application  you  make.” 


REVERSIBLE  MODEL 

Unloads  at  olthor  ond. 
Tokos  only  seconds  to  rovorso. 
Chains  aro  always  FULLED 
In  tho  direction  of  travel. 

Knight  heavy  duty,  PTO  driven  CATTLE  FEEDERS,  in  3 
models,  are  engineered  for  hard  use  and  money  saving,  ONE 
man,  ONE  machine  material  handling.  Send  for  literature. 


Fine  Shredding,  PTO  Driven  MANURE  SPREADERS 

Knight  Spreaders  are  the  original  single  beater  spreaders. 
Rugged  construction,  low  silhouette.  aas-bu.  cop.  (shown) 

IDS-bu.  cop. 
1 1 0*bu.  cap. 
Sond  for 
lltoroturo. 


ou  win  be  amazed  at  the  thousands  of  hard-to 
-find  livestock  supplies  thqtore  made  available  to 
you  in  this  well-illustrated  money-saving  catalog. 
To  mention  a  few  -  artificial  breeding  equip¬ 
ment  .  .  show  ring  supplies  livestock  equip¬ 
ment  of  all  types.  Every  item  is  of  good  quality, 
economically  priced.  Fast  delivery  on  every  order. 

Write  dept.  4 


INSEMIKIT  COMPANY.  INC. 


Tke  WKid’s  Larftst  Soirct  sf  Artilcial  Brsedini  Ecilpnint 
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BOX  43,  BARABOO,  WISCONSIN 


EVEN-FLO  SILAGE  DISTRIBUTOR  INC. 

321  S.  THIRD  STREET  —  LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA 


ONE  Machine  Handles  ALL  Feeds 


the  KNIGHT  Cattle  Feeder! 

- — -  -- 


SHAVER  MFC.  CO.  Graettinger,  Iowa 
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Herman  explains  that  the  famous  Idaho 
baker  is  not  a  variety  of  spud  at  all,  but  a 
size.  According  to  U.  S.  trade  practices  a 
baker  must  weigh  twelve  ounces  or  over, 
and  any  potato  of  that  size  can  be  marketed 
as  a  baker.  “Oregon  potatoes  will  bake  as 
well  as  Idaho  potatoes,  and  many  Oregon 
potatoes  are  sold  as  Idaho  bakers.  The 
Idaho  potato  growers  have  done  a  good  job 
of  promotion,  but  they  haven’t  cornered  the 
market  on  baking  potatoes.  The  spud¬ 
eating  public  seems  to  prefer  a  white  or 
russet  baking  potato  but  the  reds  bake  just 
as  well.  All  western  potatoes  bake  better 
than  Maine  or  Michigan  potatoes,  even  the 
same  varieties.  It’s  climate  and  soil. 

“A  baking  potato  can  be  too  large — about 
24  ounces  is  the  size  limit.  The  most  popu¬ 
lar  variety  for  baking  is  a  white  potato 
known  in  Oregon  as  the  Netted  Gem.  It’s 
called  a  russet  in  Idaho.” 

Herman  says  that  growing  potatoes  is 
limited  by  diminishing  returns.  “For  me,” 
he  says,  “that’s  around  four  or  five  acres. 
Beyond  that  I  would  have  to  hire  too  much 
work  done  and  I  would  run  into  marketing 
])roblems.  That’s  what  makes  my  operation 
profitable — I  do  my  own  marketing  direct.” 

Herman  has  two  children,  a  boy  and  a 
girl,  both  adopted.  “I  didn’t  get  any  fur¬ 
ther  in  school  than  the  eighth  grade,”  he 
says,  “but  these  kids  are  going  to  have  the 
best.  We’ve  already  started  saving  for  col¬ 
lege  for  them.  That  will  take  a  lot  of  spuds.” 


FIELD  WAFERING 

{Continued  from  page  67) 

of  the  waferer.  A  bypass  pump  gives  con¬ 
stant  recirculation,  so  molasses  could  be 
added  to  the  water — up  to  50  percent. 

Output  of  the  Lundell  machine  is  rated 
at  five  to  six  tons  an  hour.  This  doesn’t  in¬ 
clude  the  normal  delays  in  field  work  like 
turning,  changing  trailers,  refilling  the 
water  tank,  or  refueling.  Three  to  four  tons 
an  hour  would  be  a  safe  expectation  for  a 
day’s  work.  The  machine  costs  $6,500,  in¬ 
cluding  the  motor.  The  flail  cutter-condi¬ 
tioner  costs  an  additional  $1,400. 

Cal-Cube  Machine 

In  Woodland,  California,  they  have  built 
three  machines,  one  self-propelled  and  two 
trailed,  although  one  trailed  machine  has 
not  yet  operated  in  the  field.  But  the  first 
two  (“strictly  experimental  machines” 
Donald  Vaughan  called  them)  have  pro¬ 
duced  about  2,000  tons  of  wafers  under 
field  working  conditions.  The  project  is  a 
cooperative  venture  between  Vaughan 
Manufacturing,  Inc.,  and  Johnson  Farm 
Machinery,  an  equipment  manufacturer  in 
Davis,  California.  The  scheme  was  financed 
by  the  Heidrick  brothers,  operators  at  a 
42,000-acre  diversified  farm,  where  the 
machines  work.  The  wafers  were  sold 
through  a  hay  dealer. 

The  Cal-Cube  waferer  is  a  piston-type 
machine,  with  dies  1  J/a  inches  square.  The 


How  to  Produce  A 
350-Acre  Income 
on  Every  100  Acres 


Soil  Tests  moke  every  acre  earn 

3'A  times  as  muchl 

No  Waiting  for  Soil  Test  Reports 

The  very  day  your  Soil  Test 
M  Kit  comes,  you’ll  know  what 
K  fertilizer  analysis  each  field 

needs— and  how  much. 
You’ll  make  every  dollar 
:  Tlrr  li^'T  ‘  spent  on  fertilizer  come 


back  as  much  as  tenfold 
in  bigger,  better  crops. 
Have  record  yields  and 
increase  the  “growing 
power”  of  your  land 
years 
)  to  come. 


Easy  as 
Reading  a 

,  Tkermamcter 

“Guessing”  wastes  time,  money ! 
No  one  knows  what  your  soil  needs 
without  testing.  You’ll  take  heavy 
losses  in  income  if  you  don’t  use 


enough  fertilizer— you  waste  money  if  you  use  more  than 
the  land  needs.  And  the  wrong  kind  can  injure  the  crop ! 


Tliese  famous  Sudbury  Sod  Tost  KHs  make  hundreds  of 
tests  for  nitrogen ,  phosphate,  potash,  and  lime— cost  only 
pennies  per  test.  Reliable  — used  by  vo-ag  schools, 
ag  colleges,  successful  farmers  everywhere.  Complete, 
ready  for  use  right  in  the  field  at  any  time.  In  lifetime 


welded  steel  chest,  this  Sudbury  Farm  Soil  Tost  Kit 
makes  300  tests,  costs  only  929.9S  postpaid. 


FREE  TRIM.— Use  your  kit  10  days;  if  not  BSTVRkpM 
delighted,  return  it  for  refund  and  your 
tests  will  cost  you  nothing ! 

SEND  NO  MONEY-we’ll  mail  C.  O.  D.  plus 
postage— or sendcheckandwe’ll prepay. 
saving  you  $1 .91  to  »3.55  in  posUl  charges, 

EASY  PAYMENTS  if  desired  —  see  coupon,  t/yos  don’t  art 
OVER  1  /J  MILLION  NOW  IN  USE  »W«r  t 


ISUDBURY  LABORATORY,  Bm  |l|0  Sudbury.  Mass. 

!  Send  by  return  mail  the  Sudbury  Farm  Soil  Tost  Kit. 

□  Enclosed  is  129.96.  I — I  Send  C.  O.  D. 

Send  Kit  postpaid.  I — I  plus  postage. 


Il’ll  use  Easy-Payment  Plan  and  pay  mailman  17.96  down  plu« 
Jpostaife.  Then  4  monthly  paymt'nt.a  of  16.00  each. 


The  Myers  Brothers  operate  7,000  acres  in  Red  Willow 
County  near  McCook,  Nebraska.  They  average  75  to 
80,000  bu.  of  com  per  harvest.  Like  all  good  farmers,  the 
Myers  Brothers  know  you  can’t  profitably  market  grain 
standing  in  the  field.  Only  grain  of  acceptable  quality  sold 
at  the  right  price  pays  off. 

The  Myers  Brothers  use  a  two  and  a  four  row  picker- 
sheller.  The  total  capacity  of  this  equipment  is  from  650 
to  700  bu.  per  hour.  Now  here  are  the  facts  as  told  by 
Adair  Myers:  “Between  October  1  smd  November  21,  we 
harvested  46,000  bu.  of  corn  at  an  average  moisture  content 
of  21%  with  some  lots  as  high  as  28%.  We  found  that  we 
could  safely  dry  down  to  12.5%  in  one  pass  through  our 
ACE  HIGH  dryer.  Samples  taken  from  our  storage  bins 
periodically  during  the  winter  have  all  graded  #2  or  better. 
Our  total  cost  for  drying,  exclusive  of  labor,  has  averaged 
2.34  per  bushel.  We’re  mighty  happy  with  our  ACE  HIGH 
Continuous  Flow  Dryer.” 

When  the  chips  are  down  and  the  profit  of  a  year’s  work 
is  at  stake  it  pays  to  be  equipped  to  do  the  job.  With  an 
Ace  High  Continuous  Flow  you  can  harvest  at  the  rate 
that  suits  your  equipment  and  the  weather  .  .  .  you  dry 
as  you  harvest. 


Chock  thoM  footorot  in  Aco  High  Continuous  Flow  Dryort: 
y  Wide  rsmge  of  capacities — 250  to  600  bu.  per 
hour. 

y  Multi-stage  drying — dual  temp  drying  avail¬ 
able  on  larger  models, 
y  Simplicity— only  five  moving  parts, 
y  Completely  automatic  push  button  controls, 
y  80%  factory  assembled  —  erected  in  hours, 
y  Priced  lower  than  you’d  think. 


I'd  liko  comploto  information  on  tho  Aco  High 
Continuous  Flow  Dryor. 


Supply  &  Equipment  Co. 

Box  540 

Galina.  Kansas 

_ I 
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People  and  Pesticides 

Niagara  Chemical  Division  operates  16  plants  in  different  agri¬ 
cultural  sections  throughout  the  United  States,  and  two  each 
in  Canada  and  Mexico.  Each  plant  produces  pesticide  formula¬ 
tions  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  surrounding  farm  country. 

Such  decentralized  manufacture,  according  to  Jim  Jones, 
production  coordinator  for  these  20  units,  makes  Niagara  “in 
one  sense,  the  most  non-uniform  company  in  the  business. 
Crops  are  different  all  over  the  country,”  he  explains,  “and 
formulations  required  in  one  area  differ  from  those  needed  in 
another.  For  example,  where  airplane  dusting  predominates, 
you  need  a  different  dust  from  that  required  where  ground  dust¬ 
ing  is  the  common  practice.  We  try  to  give  a  man  the  pesticide 
he  needs  in  the  form  he  can  use  to  best  advantage.” 

But  if  Niagara’s  production  is  purposely  non-uniform  in  this 
respect,  it  is  strictly 
uniform  in  all  other  re¬ 
spects.  For  it  is  Jim’s 
job  to  see  that  all  plants 
come  up  to  top  per¬ 
formance  in  product 
quality,  costs,  safety, 
process  methods,  em¬ 
ployee  training  and 
employee  relations. 

This  requires  working 
with  managers  and 
production  superin¬ 
tendents  of  existing 
plants,  and  supervising 
installation  of  all  new 
production  facilities. 

Having  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  such  widespread  locations  naturally  involves  a  lot 
of  travel.  Last  year,  for  example,  Jim  was  away  from  home 
base  in  Middleport,  N.  Y.,  exactly  half  the  time.  He  made  a 
number  of  trips  to  Greeley,  Colo.,  and  Ayden,  N.  C.,  where  new 
plants  are  under  construction,  hit  the  states  of  Washington  and 
Oregon  more  than  once,  made  three  trips  to  Opelousas,  La.— 
where  Niagara’s  newest  plant  has  just  been  tompleted.  He  also 
found  time  to  fly  to  The  Netherlands  to  study  some  new  pro¬ 
duction  techniques  developed  by  a  Dutch  pesticide  Arm. 

Emphasis  on  uniformity  of  production  methods,  Jim  feels, 
is  the  most  important  factor  in  uniformity  of  products.  “People 
must  do  the  same  thing  in  the  same  way— with  no  shortcuts.” 
Planning— from  design  of  production  methods  to  provision  for 
testing  all  along  the  line— is  vital  to  turning  out  a  good  product. 
Equipment  design,  too,  has  a  lot  to  do  with  results.  “You  must 
have  the  right  equipment  to  do  a  good  job,”  he  says.  “Where 
standard  mixers  or  other  equipment  won’t  do  the  job,  we  adapt 
them  to  our  production  needs.” 

The  specialized  knowledge  Jim  brings  to  his  work  has  been 
accummulated  in  a  21 -year  career  as  a  chemist.  Born  in  Canada, 
he  graduated  from  Queens  University,  Kingston,  Ontario,  in 
1940.  When  the  Canadian  Government  decided  that  Jim  could 
serve  better  as  a  chemist  than  in  the  RCAF,  he  went  to  work 
for  the  government  in  an  explosives  plant.  Starting  as  an  ana¬ 
lyst,  he  rose  to  officer  in  charge  of  all  inspection  before  the 
war  ended. 

After  the  war,  Jim  joined  Niagara  as  assistant  chief  chemist. 
He  has  successively  held  positions  as  chief  chemist  and  plant 
superintendent  at  Middleport  until  his  recent  promotion  to 
production  coordinator  for  the  entire  Division. 

When  he’s  not  traveling,  Jim  spends  his  off -hours  as  an 
enthusiastic  “do-it-yourselfer”— fixing  up  things  around  his 
Middleport  home  for  his  wife  Bea,  also  a  native  Canadian  and 
his  three  daughters. 

Niagara’s  business  is  built  on  experienced  people  like  Jim 
Jones  ...  on  pesticides  produced  “in  the  form  a  grower  can  use 
to  best  advantage”  on  his  particular  crops  in  his  particular  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  Our  growth  depends  on  their  effectiveness 
in  helping  farmers  grow  more  .  .  .  profit  more. 


FOOD  MACHINERY  AND  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
Niagara  Chemical  Division 
Middleport,  New  York 


trailed  machine  has  three  dies,  for  a  single  piston ;  the  SP  has  six, 
with  two  pistons.  An  auger  feeds  the  hay  to  the  piston,  which, 
reciprocating  at  400  strokes  per  minute,  drives  the  hay  through 
the  dies.  The  exact  construction  of  the  dies  is  still  kept  secret.  But 
note  one  Cal-Cube  machine  has  about  nine  square  inches  of  die 
area,  the  Lundell  about  150  square  inches.  The  speed  of  hay  pas¬ 
sage  is  very  different.  One  can’t  speculate  on  dwell  time  without 
knowing  the  length  of  the  dies. 

The  Cal-Cube  machine  also  picks  hay  from  a  windrow — any 
hay — with  no  requirements  for  previous  treatment.  They  prefer 
hay  under  20  percent  moisture.  The  hay  is  picked  up  by  a  wide  belt 
with  fingers  jutting  from  it  like  a  seed  harvester.  This  passes  the 
hay  to  a  chute  up  which  it  is  elevated  by  walkers — rake-like  arms 
forking  the  hay  upwards.  Then  the  hay  is  fed  into  a  vertical  auger 
by  a  vertical  metal  drum  with  retracting  fingers  on  it.  These  pro¬ 
vide  steady,  even  flow  to  the  auger  and  the  piston. 

The  self-propelled  model  weighs  29,000  pounds.  The  older 
trailed  model  weighs  15,000  pounds,  the  newer  should  be  around 
10,000.  The  SP  model  has  a  200-horsepower  engine  to  drive  the 
unit.  The  smaller  models  use  an  85-horsepower  diesel. 

The  sizes  and  weights  of  these  first  two  machines  are  enormous, 
and  the  machine  themselves  are  clumsy  and  bulky.  (One  uses  a 
truck  chassis,  the  other’s  chassis  is  made  from  1  ^4 -inch  steel  plate.) 

But  these  were  the  first  machines.  The  third,  at  five  tons,  is 
much  better  looking  and  more  manageable.  All  of  them,  though, 
are  refined  waferers,  with  a  magnet  to  remove  hardware,  water 
spray  (either  on  or  off,  at  12  gallons  per  hour  from  a  100-gallon 
tank),  and  broken  wafers  and  fines  are  returned  to  the  dies. 

All  three  machines  fill  their  own  bulk  bin,  holding  about  a  ton 
and  a  half  of  wafers  which  are  hydraulically  dumped. 

“The  large  machine  does  three  tons  an  hour,”  said  Don  Vaughan, 
“and  the  old  trailed  model  two  tons  per  hour.  We  feel  the  new 
trailed  machines,  with  twin  pistons  and  four  dies,  will  do  about 
three  tons  an  hour.  It  depends  on  the  length  of  the  windrow. 


ARE 

YOUR  PIGS 
SITTING 
ON  A 
KEG  OF 
DYNAMITE? 


A  federal  veterinarian  recently  described  the  national  hog  cholera  situa¬ 
tion  as  “ripe  for  a  blow-up.”  Why?  Because  the  hog  cholera  vaccination 
rate  is  the  lowest  on  record!  States  have  declared  emergencies — banning 
shipments,  slowing  movements  at  auction  barns  and  urging  quarantine 
laws.  So,  don’t  wait!  Vaccinate!  ANXRATE*-H.C.  is  a  concen¬ 
trated  blood  globulin  solution  having  at  least  two  times  the  potency  of 
anti-hog  cholera  serum.  Because  this  is  so,  dosage  is  cut  in  half.  This  is 
particularly  desirable  when  large  doses  are  needed,  as  in  the  case  of 
exposed  pigs.  Antrate-H.C.  is  especially  well  suited  for  use  with  Armo- 
vac-A  to  give  a  strong  active  immunity.  ARMOV AC  -  A  is  a  safe 
modified  live  hog  cholera  vaccine  successfully  used  throughout  the 
U.S.A.  since  1957.  It  works  hand-in-hand  with  Antrate-H.C.  to  provide 
a  new  concept  in  hog  cholera  immunization. 


VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT 

ARMOUR  PHARMACEUTICAL  COMPANY 

KANKAKEE.  ILLINOIS  01961 


The  only  safe  pigs  are  vaccinated  pigs. 
SEE  YOU^VETERINARIAN  NOW! 
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TIME  TO  SPRAY  with  John  BEAN 


3  SPRAYER  SERIES 
TO  CHOOSE  FROM 


Consider  the  many  jobs  you  can  do  with  a  John  Bean  High  Pressure 
Sprayer  and  it’s  easy  to  figure  how  it  will  pay  for  itself  many  times  over 
in  hours  of  lalxjr  saved.  Consider  its  easy  operation,  low  upkeep  and 
complete  dependability  and  you’ll  agree  that  dollar  for  dollar,  it’s  the 
finest  sprayer  you  can  buy.  John  Bean  pumps  feature  lifetime  Sapphite 


cylinders,  so  hard  that  even  spray  materials  containing  abrasives  will  not 
wear  them.  Special  “Bean  Bond”  lining  process  prevents  corrosion,  assures 
longer  tank  and  boom  life.  Whatever  your  specific  spraying  requirements, 
you’ll  find  the  exact  model  you  need  in  the  complete  John  Bean  line. 
Pump  capacity,  tank  size,  type  of  boom,  accessories,  power  take-off, 
skid  or  trailer  mountings  are  a  matter  of  choice. 

ALL-AROUND,  YEAR-AROUND  VERSATILITY 


Fire  Protection 


Control  Weeds  and  Brush 


•  CONTROL  ROAD  DUST  •SPRAY  ROW  CROPS 

•  CLEAN  DAIRY  BARNS  •APPLY  LIQUID  FERTILIZERS 


FAMOUS  ROYALETTE  SERIES 


Economy  plus  all-around-the-farm  versatility  and 
complete  dependability.  Capacities  of  5  and  10 
g.p.m.  at  up  to  400  lbs.  pressure.  Tank  sizes: 
50,  100,  150,  200  and  300  gal.  Complete  line  of 
3  g.p.m.  sprayers  also  available. 


NEW  ROYALIER  SERIES  sEE  YOUR  DEALER  — MAIL  COUPON  FOR  DETAILS 

Featuring  the  new  4-piston  Royalier  pump  that 
combines  compactness  plus  performance  that’s  the 
ultimate  in  smooth,  high-pressure  discharge.  Ca¬ 
pacities:  15  g.p.m.  at  pressures  up  to  400  lbs. 
and  20  g.p.m.  at  up  to  300  lbs.  pressure.  Tanks 
available  in  200  to  500  gal.  sizes. 


RUGGED  ROYAL  SERIES 

For  your  big  capacity  spraying  requirements. 
Three  capacities  to  choose  from:  25  g.p.m.  at  up 
to  700  lbs.  pressure;  35  and  60  g.p.m.  at  pressures 
up  to  800  lbs.  Tank  sizes  from  200  to  1000  gal. 


FOOD  MACHINERY  AND  CHEMICAL  CORF>ORATION 
lANSING.  MICHIGAN  •  OtlANDO.  flOAIDA  •  SAN  JOSE,  CAIIFOINIA  • 


Please  send  me  complete  details  on; 

Q  Famous  Royalette  Sprayers 
O  New  Royalier  Sprayers 
D  Rugged  Royal  Sprayers 
Q  Aircrop  Sprayers  and  Attachments 
Q  Multi-Purpose  Farm  Sprayers 
Q  Speed  Sprayers  for  Orchards 
Q  HI -CROP  Sprayers 

Q  Registered  SHUR-RANE  Sprinkler  Irrigation 


20  MILLION  TREES  / 


YOUR  IDll  LAND  CAN  PAY  YOU  A  HANDSOME  PROflTl 

Plant  Christmas  trees  and  timber  crops  from  Musser  stock.  It  Pays  to  get 
healthy  trees  from  selected  seed.  There  is  as  much  difference  in  seed  as  in 
common  and  purebred  livestock.  Musser  Trees  Grow  and  Thrive  because  of 
Good  Heredity,  Careful  Selection  of  Seed  and  Scientific  Culture.  Don’t  waste 
time  and  money  on  inferior  stock. 

SEEDLINGS  and  TRANSPLANTS  at  LOW.  QUANTITY  PRICE— such  as: 
SCOTCH  PINE  Per  100  Per  1000  NORWAY  SPRUCE  Per  100  Per  1000 

Past  Growing — groun  from  selected  seed. 

2- yr.,  S.,  5  to  10  ins.  $7.00  $35.00 

3- yr.,  T.,  5  to  10  ins.  15.00  75.00 

BLUE  SPRUCE— Excellent  Stock 
3-yr.,  S.,  3  to  6  ins.  5.00 
3-yr.,  S.,  6  to  12  ins.  1 1.00 


Special  Strain — very  best  for  Christmas  trees. 
From  seed  collected  from  selected  parent  trees. 
Healthy,  sturdy,  straight  stemmed,  rich  color. 

2-yr.,  S.,  3  to  6  ins.  $4.00  $20.00 

2- yr.,  S.,  5  to  10  ins.  6.00  30.00 

3- yr.,  S.,  10  to  20  ins.  9.00  45.00 


25.00 

55.00 


All  3-yr.  and  4-yr,  Seedlings  are  root  pruned  before  previous  growing  season. 

with  wholesale  planting  list.  A  wide  choice  of 
Evergreens,  Hardwoods.  Ornamentals,  Shade 
Trees,  Shrubs.  Also  valuable  specials. 


Free  Catalog, 


MUSSiR  FORESTS  Box  6-E  INDIANA,  PA. 


^  _ 
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PERFORMANCE  TESTED  BOARS 

Would  you  like  to  save  S6.00  per 
market  hog  in  feed? 

Write  for  our  folder 

R.  R.  4  Noblesville,  Indiana 


GRIND 
MIX 
BLEND 
UNLOAD... 

2  tons  of  feed  in  20  minutes 


One  man  with  one  tractor  and  the  NEW  HELIX  GRINDER- 
MIXER  does  the  whole  job  twice  as  fast  as  other  machines! 


No  other  portable  farm  grind¬ 
mixing  equipment  can  match  the 
tons  of  feed  you  can  put  thru 
this  new  Helix  Combination 
Grinder-Mixer.  It  has  double  the 
capacity  of  most  burr  mills — 
grinds,  mixes,  blends,  unloads 
200  pounds  of  feed  per  minute. 
(Hammermill  itself  handles  up  to 
450  bushels  of  ear  corn  per  hour, 
either  dry  or  high  moisture!) 
This  amazing  capacity  is  possible 
because  ground  feed  is  moved 
out  of  the  mill  by  the  unique 
Helix  underslung  auger  that  does 
away  with  limited-capacity  suc¬ 
tion  discharge  fans  and  dust 
collectors  of  conventional  ham- 
mermills. 


The  result:  ihe  first  really  dust¬ 
less  hammermill.  There  is  no  air 
blast— no  undesirable  fines— no 
feed  separation  to  lower  feed 
quality  and  palatability. 

For  ensiling  Purdue-recom¬ 
mended  chunked  high-moisture 
ear  corn,*  the  Helix  Grinder- 
Mixer  will  grind  to  any  feed  size 
required,  faster  than  the  output 
of  two  2-row  pickers. 

Ask  your  favorite  dealer  today 
for  a  demonstration  on  your 
farm.  Find  out  how  the  Helix 
Grinder-Mixer  will  pay  for  itself 
in  18  months  on  all  your  feed 
handling  chores.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  write: 


Elevator  swivels  more  than  half 
circle  (200  degrees)  even  while 
machine  is  in  operation.  Lets 
you  set  UP  to  grind  grain  out  of 
several  bins  or  from  wagons 
without  backing  into  position. 
Raises  to  24*  height  for  trans* 
port.  Manual  loading  controls* 
within  easy  reach  of  operator, 
permit  one  man  to  do  the  whole 
grinding  and  mixing  job. 


Helix  is  the  first  completely  dust» 
less  hammermill.  Underslung 
power  auger  moves  feed  out  of 
mill  fast,  replaces  conventional 
dust  collector  and  fan.  There's 
no  feed  separation;  no  fines. 

*Gave  better  gains  at  35%  mois* 
ture  than  the  same  quantity  of 
shelled  corn. 


the  amount  of  turning  yoil  do  and  the 
thickness  of  the  crop.  That  tonnage  is  the 
actual  production  dumped  into  wagons. 
We’ve  never  measured  the  output  right 
from  the  dies.” 

Costs?  “Our  idea  of  production  costs 
would  only  be  a  haphazard  guess,”  said 
Vaughan.  “Perhaps  the  new  lightweight 
dual  would  be  $12,000  to  $14,000.  The 
SP  machine  would  be  in  tlie  $18,000  to 
$20,000  region.  But  that’s  a  guess.” 

John  Dobie  is  an  agricultural  engineer 
with  the  University  of  California  at  Davis. 
He,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  indmdual, 
has  been  the  confidant  of  many  manufac¬ 
turers  and  researchers  of  wafer  machines. 
He  has  worked  on  several  of  the  trials  to 
which  no  journalists  were  invited.  He  has 
had  the  chance  to  study,  as  a  non-partisan 
viewer,  the  problems  of  developing  a  wafer- 
ing  device.  And  Dobie  reflected  in  his 
austere  office,  surrounded  by  wafer  sam¬ 
ples  of  a  dozen  shapes  from  as  many  ma¬ 
chines,  that  producing  a  wafer  was  only- 
half  the  problem. 

“Unless  you  can  get  an  advantage  in 
handling  wafers  ov-er  current  methods  of 
hay  production,  it’s  a  little  difficult  to 
justify  the  hullabaloo,”  said  Dobie.  “The 
first  stage  was  to  get  some  machines  making 
wafers  so  we  had  some  wafers  to  handle. 
We’ve  arrived  there.  Now  we  ha\e  a  lot  of 
work  to  do  to  compare  different  types  of 
wafers  and  methods  of  handling.”  He  con¬ 
tinued,  “In  my  experience,  every  transfer 
from  one  conveyor  to  another  causes  some 
damage,  either  loosening  of  a  normal 
wafer,  or  chipping  of  the  corners  of  a  very- 
dense  wafer.  You  get  an  accumidation  of 
fines  under  every  delivery  point.  And  the 
whole  wafers  of  any  shape  tend  to  roll  to 
the  outside  of  the  pile.” 

(The  term  “fines”  cries  out  for  a  defi¬ 
nition.  The  fines  from  wafers  vary  from 
dust  to  large  parts  of  the  stems  of  plants, 
up  to  several  inches  long.  The  fines  which 
occur  from  wafer  handling  look  like  coarse 
chopped  hay.) 

“We’ve  used  three  kinds  of  trucks  out 
here  to  handle  wafers,”  said  Dobie,  “the 
hopper  bottom  tmek,  dump  truck  and  flat¬ 
bed  types.  The  dumper  looks  the  best  of 
these,  but  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
Handling  is  best  done  in  large  amounts. 
Even  with  a  large  scoop,  the  act  of  lifting 
the  wafers  causes  movement  in  the  pile, 
resulting  in  some  damage. 

“We’re  going  to  try  bringing  the  truck 
and  trailer  to  the  field  this  year,  so  the  hay- 
can  be  loaded  directly  from  the  waferer 
into  the  delivery  truck.  There’ll  be  an  extra 
trailer,  so  the  waferer  keeps  going  while 
the  truck  is  delivering.  The  truck  waits  to 
be  filled,  and  then  hitches  to  the  already  full 
trailer.  But  for  some  time  I  think  we  have 
to  assume  much  of  our  wafered  hay  is  going 
into  intermediate  flat  storage,  in  spite  of 
our  wildest  dreams  to  deliver  direct  from 
field  to  consumer.” 

Two  California  dairy'  fanners,  with  farms 
about  100  miles  from  Woodland,  have  fed 
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Use  a  Single  Heater  and  Fan  —  Dry  a  Fill  Per  Day! 

The  Long  Twin-Bins  are  designed  to  use  a  single  Long  drying  fan 
and  supplemental  heater  with  the  double  transition  assembly.  You  actually 
operate  two  drying  bins  with  a  single  fan  and  heater.  This  lowers  your 
first  cost;  operating  and  upkeep  costs  arc  low,  too.  Automatic  tempera¬ 
ture  and  humidity  controls  make  the  job  easy.  Long  Twin-Bins  are  made 
in  sizes  that  have  a  combined  capacity  of  from  2,000  to  12,000  bushels. 

The  Long  Bin  Batch  Dryer  uses  one  drying  bin  and  as  many  as  eight 
storage  bins  grouped  around  the  drying  bin.  The  drying  bin  is  equipped 
with  the  Long  bin  unloader  and  the  drying  fan  and  supplemental  heater. 
This  gives  you  a  low  cost  continuous  drying  operation.  As  each  batch  is 
dried,  it  is  moved  to  one  of  the  storage  bins  quickly  and  easily  with  the 
Long  bin  unloader  and  grain  auger.  Drying  and  storage  bin  capacities 
are  available  in  fourteen  sizes  from  1,000  to  15,000  bushels  each.  Start 
out  with  one,  two  or  more  storage  bins  and  add  additional  bins  as  needed. 

Either  one  of  these  Long  Grain  Drying  Centers  will  bring  right  to 
your  farm  the  extra  quality  and  extra  yields  that  you  get  from  early 
harvesting  and  proper  drying.  They  will  do  it  easier  and  at  a  much 
lower  cost  than  you  may  think. 


LONG  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC. 

P.  O.  BOX  1109  -  TARBORO,  N.  C. 

Please  send  FREE  literature  and  prices  on  the  following: 

□  Twin-Bins  □  Bin  Batch  Dryers  □  Grain  Bins 

□  Drying  Fans  □  Heat  Sections  □  Augers 

□  Elevators  □  Bale  Conveyors  □  Drying  Floors 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


Name. 


Address 


/ TARBORO.  N.  C.  -  DAVENPORT.  IOWA 
BRANCHES:  FLORENCE.  S.  C.  -  TIFTON.  CA. 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  INC, 
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traii  liHt— Crop  Oryini  Fans— Sipploiiitiitii  Hiators— Aotors— Oovbit  Cham  Dovators— Balt  Comytrs— Rotary  Cottars 
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BROWER 

CALF 

CREEP 

FEEDER 


manufacturing  company 

Bo.  51.1.  QVlINCY 


Plooto 


Horn* 


START  your  calves  off  to  extra  profits  with 
Brower's  Calf  Creep  Feeder!  Get  heavier 
weight  and  better  finish  at  weaning  —  off 
to  market  earlier  at  big  feed  savings.  Big 
capacity  eliminates  daily  filling.  Weather- 
tight  —  keeps  feed  dry.  Anchors  so  lidly 
at  all  4  corners.  Sturdy  angle  iron  stalls 
keep  out  larger  cattle,-  fold  to  top  for 
towing  through  gates.  Steel  skids;  hopper 
and  trough  of  heavy  rust-resisting  Armco 
Zincgrip. 

WRITE;  Ask  for  Free  Literature  and  Prices. 


•  Big  Roomy  Stolls  —  Calves  Eat 
Freely,  Gain  Faster 

•  Two  Sires  —  Double  Stall  for  40 
calves  .  .  .  Single  Stall  For  20  calves 


Greatest  Improvement  in  Mowers  in  40  Years! 

■  Double  sickles!  No  Pitman!  You  can’t  plug  it! 
Two  moving  sickles,  one  on  top  of  the  other  on 
the  same  bar,  shear  2V2  times  faster  than  ordi¬ 
nary.  Cut  all  hays  and  toughest  grasses  with 
greatest  ease— in  any  condition.  No  other  mower 
can  equal  the  Superior-Parmel  in  performance, 
speed,  economy  or  long  life.  Rear  mounted,  3- 
point  hitch  models  (shown)  and  side-mounted 
models  with  5',  6',  7',  and  8'3"  bars,  fit  all  tractors. 


Superior  Loaders 
Finest  loaders  you  can 
.  buy  for  the  money!  Farm 
and  Heavy-Duty  models 
for  all  makes  of  tractors, 
r  Greater  breakout  and  lift 
-  capacity  then  higher- 
priced  loaders!  Built  by 
loader  specialists.  The 
workingest  loaders  you 
ever  saw! 


SUPERIOR  EQUIPMENT 

Superior  Form  ond  Industrial  Equipment,  Inc. 

304  South  Hager  Avenue,  Barrington,  Illinois  •  DUnkirk  1-2440 

Writ*  for  Fr**  Oescrlptiv*  Literature  to  Dept.  FQ 


most  of  the  production  of  the  Vaughan 
machine.  Between  them  they  have  fed 
around  2,000  tons  of  wafers,  paying  $5 
above  market  price  per  ton  for  the  privilege 
of  having  their  hay  in  1  J/a-inch  cubes. 

Both  farmers  are  sold  on  wafers,  even 
though  they  are  using  completely  different 
methods  of  feeding.  Both  buy  wafers  from 
the  same  dealer,  who  handles  them  from 
the  Heidrick  brothers’  farm. 

C.  M.  Morelli  has  fed  wafered  hay  for 
three  years  to  his  Guernsey  herd.  For  the 
last  two  years  he  has  used  his  own  cable- 
drawn  conveyor  in  an  160-foot  bunk  to 
feed  his  170  milkers. 

“We  used  to  feed  chopped  hay  in  sepa¬ 
rate  feeders,”  said  Morelli.  “Some  of  the 
hay  they’d  eat  well,  others  they’d  not  eat 
at  all.  But  they  can’t  pick  and  choose 
among  wafers,  the  feeder  mixes  the  hay 
and  we  get  very  uniform  eating.  We 
haven’t  cleaned  out  the  feeder  in  the  two 
years  since  we  built  it.  We  haven’t  had  to. 
We  just  don’t  have  a  fines  problem.” 

Morelli’s  feeder  is  a  cable  with  metal 
flights  about  a  yard  apart.  At  each  end  the 
cable  runs  around  a  single  tnick  tire, 
mounted  on  the  wheel.  At  the  drive  end 
the  axle  is  connected  to  a  5-hp  motor. 
Wooden  guides  keep  the  cable  on  the  tires, 
and  the  flights  arc  swept  back  like  a  jet 
plane’s  wings,  so  the  wafers  are  pushed 
out  to  the  side  of  the  bunk  as  well  as  car¬ 
ried  forward.  It  takes  about  10  minutes  to 
fill  the  bunk. 

This  conveyor  is  filled  from  tho  bam  by 
a  conventional  twin-chain  conveyor. 

The  Morellis  (C.  M.  fanns  with  his  son 
Don)  could  get  150  tons  of  chopped  hay 
into  the  barn.  They  can  easily  get  250  tons 
of  wafers  in,  perhaps  as  many  as  350,  as 
they’ve  never  completely  filled  the  building. 
They  found,  however,  the  additional  weight 
of  wafers  needs  some  support.  Tlue  bam  has 
cable  ties  from  wall  to  wall,  which  have 
kept  it  sound.  A  shed  where  they  store 
wafers  to  feed  the  dry  stock  was  filled  with 
wafers  withotit  the  precaution  of  reinforce¬ 
ment.  It  bulges  like  a  pregnant  heifer. 

The  other  farmer  who  is  on  permanent 
wafer  feeding  is  Clarence  Rogers,  who 
milks  some  180  Holsteins.  He,  too,  is  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  “cubes,”  as  the  Cal-Cube 
wafers  are  called. 

Rogers  built  a  self-feeding  barn  204  feet 


IMPROVED  NO.  2  BOSTROM 
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BOSTROM  Levels  are  so  simple  anyone  can 
operate  them  by  following  the  direction  booklet 
included  with  each  Instrument.  Our  No.  4 
Contractors’  Level  and  No.  S  Convertible  Level 
feature  16-Power  Telescopes.  All  Bostrom  Levels 
are  sold  on  the  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or 
money  back.  WRITE  TODAY  for  literature, 
prices  and  name  of  our  distributor  near  you. 
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IdrijEt  which  will  hold  600  tons  of  wafers. 
I'he  barn,  12  feet  wide,  has  24-inch  bunks 
on  each  side.  The  bunk  floor  and  the  barn 
floor  are  the  same.  The  bunk  is  fed  through 
a  sliding  panel  which  will  open  up  to  about 
two  feet  and  allow  the  wafers  to  run  out. 
In  addition,  hinged  flaps,  like  the  lids  on  a 
pig  feeder,  can  cover  all  the  bunks  to  shut 
oft  all  feed.  “The  cubes  feed  out  fine,” 
said  Rogers.  “Fines  bridge  just  a  little  bit 
around  the  wall  posts,  but  I  didn’t  have  to 
go  inside  that  bam  for  three  months  after 
it  was  filled  last  October. 

“Now  the  first  cows  out  from  milking 
can’t  pick  out  all  the  best  stuff  and  leave 
nothing  but  stems  for  the  latecomers.” 

Rogers’  barn  cost  around  $8,000,  con¬ 
tract  built,  which  he  estimates  is  one-third 
less  than  the  same  storage  for  bales  w’ould 
cost.  “And  I  don’t  have  any  handling,”  he 
added,  “until  the  wafers  get  low  in  the 
barn,  when  we  shovel  them  out  to  the 
bunk.  But  that’s  a  small  job.” 

Ken  Nelson,  Cherokee,  low'a  farmer  of 
!I00  acres,  fed  22  tons  of  the  Lundell  wafers 
last  winter.  He  stored  them  like  ear  com,  in 
two  picket  fence  rings.  Wafers  came  in  from 
the  field  in  dump  wagons  and  were  un¬ 
loaded  into  a  portable  elevator.  Nelson  cov- 
(‘led  the  pile  with  black  plastic  to  keep  out 
rain  and  snow.  On  opening  the  stack  this 
winter,  he  found  some  mold,  and  a  little 
damage  to  a  few  wafers  under  the  plastic. 

“I  believe  it  will  be  better  to  go  for  stor¬ 
age  of  wide  base,  rather  than  height,”  said 
Nelson.  “On  a  nice  day  you  can  spread  the 
wafers,  and  get  the  advantage  of  some  air 
tliying.  ^'ou  see  the  outside  wafers  in  this 
pile  are  brown,  but  when  I  break  one  the 
brown  color  is  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep.  The  rest  is  green.  Wafers  give  us  a 
chance  to  handle  hay  in  the  same  way  as 
car  corn,  with  a  hiinimum  of  help.  And  my 
sheep  sure  like  ’em.” 

There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any  doubt  about 
the  enthusiasm  of  these  two  dairymen  and 
the  sheep-feeder  about  compact  storage 
and  ease  of  feeding  of  wafers.  But  the 
Californians  miss  some  of  the  problems  of 
wafers  as  they  buy  commercial  hay,  and  the 
trucker  is  responsible  for  getting  the  hay 
into  their  barns,  as  he  is  for  baled  hay. 


Spink-O  Pond  Sealer 


the  proven  sealer  to  stop  leaking 
and  seepage  in  ponds  or  irrigation 
ditches.  Does  wonders— try  it ! 
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P.  0-  Box  829  •  Paris,  Tennessee 
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Kkea-fud  cat 


BROWER 

Kftm-fttii  1 

CATTLE 
FEEDER 


FINISH  off  your  cattle  with  this  exciting 
new  self-feeder!  Two  sizes  to  meet  the  needs 
of  large  or  small  herds.  Large  size  feeds 
100  cattle  for  a  week  on  one  filling,-  the 
71/2  ft.  feeder  does  it  for  50  head.  Saves 
over  100  hours  of  labor  a  year.  Big  feed 
savings,  too  —  special  designed  trough  all 
but  eliminates  waste  .  .  .  keeps  feed  clean, 
fresh,  more  palatable.  Cattle  eat  more  .  .  . 
make  faster,  more  profitable  gains.  Built 
of  heavy  rust-resistant  steel,  ruggedly 
braced  throughout. 

WRITE  for  Information  on  this  New  Feeder 


Two  sizes  —  1  5  ft.  Feeder  has  250 
Bo.  Capacity  .  .  .  TVj  Ft.  Feeder  has 
1  25  Bo.  Capacity 

Fill  Only  Once  a  Week  .  .  .  Feed 
in  Trough  Stays  Fresh 
Trough  Design  Saves  Feed 
Improved  Palatability  Increases  In¬ 
take  for  Faster  Gains 


BROWEfW 
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“mow  like  sixty” 

with  Buckner  Sprinklers 


Up-date  irrigation  with  a 
Buckner  sprinkler  system  and 
watch  your  crop  yields  grow. 
Buckner  sprinklers  eliminate 
production  -  robbing  short 
droughts,  ’’hot  spots,"  and 
give  you  the  best  eifectiye 
water  coverage  pattern  money 
can  buy. 

Buy  Buckner  —  greatest 
name  in  irrigation  since  rain- 
key  to  successful  sprinkler 
irrigation. 


SCANUFACTXJRING  CO.,  INC 

P.  O.  Box  232  Fresno  8,  Coliiomia 

WORLD  WIDE  DISTRIBUTION 


NO  REGISTRATION 
MIXUPS . .  . 


STONE  S  tattoo 

PLIERS 


Clean,  sharp  permanent  mark 
every  time  with  Stone's  Tattoo 
Pliers.  Ear  release  prevents 
tearing  the  ear  or  blurring  the 
tattoo.  Also  available  with  re¬ 
volving  head  which  holds  eight 
characters— four  on  a  side. 

Writ*  today  for  FREE  literotur*  on  th* 
COMPLETE  STONE  LINE 
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Company 

1212  Kansas  Avenue 
Kansas  City  27,  Mo. 
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FITCHBURG  THIPPER 

MAKES  LOW-COST 
•  BEDDING 


Take  the  hard  work  out  of  hauling  brush  with 
a  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper!  Easy-to-load, 
handle  and  haul  wood  chips,  used  as  manure 
or  mulch,  make  brush  removal  profitable.  A 
FITCHBURG  FARM  CHIPPER  WILL 
WORK  WONDERS  FOR  YOUR  FARM. . . 

...IN  ORCHARDS: 

Tree  trimmings  need  no  longer  be  hauled! 
Brush,  fed  into  your  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper 
will  blow  chips  around  trees  for  moisture¬ 
holding  mulch.  Chips  can  be  worked  into  the 
ground  with  cover  crops  or  left  for  weed 
control. 


...IN  DAIRY  BARNS 

AND  POULTRY  HOUSES: 

Tough  absorbent  wood  chips  really  stand  up 
in  dairy  barns  and  poultry  houses.  Your 
Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper  will  cut  poultry 
production  costs  — reduce  dairy  barn  straw 
requirements  by  producing  litter  and  bedding 
from  your  wood  lot 


...IN  POUND  YARDS: 

Wood  chip  bedding  stands  up  better  in  wet 
spots  — cakes  less  for  faster  loading,  easier 
spreading,  yet  holds  up  longer  near  gates  and 
water  troughs.  Absorbent  wood  chips  carry 
plant  nutrients  to  crop  land  — supply  crops 
with  humus  that  lasts.  Seed  beds  crust  less 
for  better  germination  —  tight  ground  holds 
moisture  better  — stays  open  longer. 

YOUR  BEST  BUY  IS  A 

FITCHBURG  FARM  CHIPPER: 

It’s  engineered  for  rugged,  all-day  service! 
Normal  lubrication,  with  periodic  sharpening 
of  the  tough  chrome  steel  blades,  keeps  the 
Chipper  on  the  go.  The  Safety  Spring-Acti- 
vat^  Feed  Plate  adjusts  itself  instantly  to 
different  size  wood  — gives  safe,  smooth  chip¬ 
ping.  The  economy  and  speed  of  operation 
will  soon  return  the  Fitchburg  Chipper’s  price 
of  $650  for  the  mulch  Chipper;  $960  for  the 
bedding  Chipper. 


..DNE  YEAR  GUARANTEE: 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
MONEY  SAVING  FOLDER! 


PJTCNIUie  £KIHCCIINC  POWPOKATW 
Rtchburg,  MattochvMtH,  Dept.  5 

Send  my  free  copy  of  “How  To  Moke  Low-Cost 
Bedding-Litter-Mulch"  to: 


Address  or  K.F.D, 


Town 


State 


We  have 


(Make  and  Modal) 


Tractor 


Knives  plus  cone-shape  burrs  make  the  big 
difference!  New  Bowsher  Burr  Mill  grinds 
shucky  ear  or  shelled  corn — up  to  300  bu. 
per  hour.  Easy  handwheel  adjustment  from 
fine  to  coarse  without  changing  burrs.  Port¬ 
able  feeder  drag  runs  off  PTO  mill.  Mag¬ 
netic  hopper.  New  Lateral  Auger  optional. 
Granular  dust-free  grind  avoids  protein  fever 
loss  due  to  hammermill  dust.  Shearing  ac¬ 
tion  of  hardened  tool  steel  knives  cuts  shucky 
ear  corn  for  fast  clean  grind.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  card  today  to  the  N.  P. 
BOWSHER  CO.,  915-V  Webster  St.,  South 
Bend,  Ind. 


cqbB  illustrated  literature 

■  AND  COMPLETE  PRICES 


Lets  you  put  down  grovel, 
crushed  stone  or  industrial 
slog  covered  with  o  strip 
of  plastic  to  establish 
drainage.  May  also  be 
used  to  conserve  water. 
Write  or  Phone  for 
Complete  Information 

COVER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY 

Box  487  Cortland,  Ohio 
Phone  637-2006 
Some  Dealer  Territories  Open 


Sove  On  Tile  Costs 

POROUSFILL 

ECONOMICAL 
DRAINAGE  MACHINE 


"AUTOMATIC  LIVESTOCK  WATERING 
...THE  UFESTREAM  OF  PRODUCTION" 


by  J.  W.  (Jack)  Sampler 
Editor,  National  Livestock  Producer 


Here's  valuable  reading  for  every  livestock  man,  every  dairyman 
and  every  poultry  raiser  ...  by  one  of  America's  most  noted 
farm  editors.  20  fact-filled  pages  —  Complete  with  photo¬ 
graphs  and  water  tables  for  all  livestock  and  poultry.  Shows 
exactly  how  much  water  each  animal  needs  for  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  and  efficiency.  Wafer  is  your  cheapest  feed  .  .  .  this 
book  tells  you  how  to  use  it.  It's  FREE!  Just  write  tor  it. 


Published  as  a  service  to  agriculture  by 

ITCHIE  MFC.  CO. 

407  WALNUT  8T.,CONRAD,  IOWA 
Sine*  1921  Amarica's  Most  Complotg  Ling  of  Watarars 


The  Morellis  installed  a  belt  along  the 
rafters  and  used  a  strike-ofF  board  to  place 
the  hay  along  the  length  of  the  building. 
This  worked  well  except  the  fines  ran  under 
the  strike-off  board  and  fell  off  the  end  of 
the  belt  in  one  pile.  This  accumulation 
could  cause  trouble.  At  Rogers’  barn,  the 
trucker  (it’s  the  same  one)  brought  a 
blower — designed  for  grain — to  fill  the 
building  with  wafers.  The  vane  which  in¬ 
troduced  the  wafers  to  the  airstream  was 
too  small,  however,  and  this  caused  dam¬ 
age  to  the  wafers. 

Another  problem  is  getting  the  wafers 
out  of  the  hopper  truck  used  to  deliver 
them  by  the  contractor.  Right  now  they  use 
a  very  flat  belt  conveyor  (there  is  only  14 
inches  clearance  under  the  truck) .  But  this, 
too,  causes  wafer  damage,  as  there  is  rub¬ 
bing  action  as  the  belt  pulls  wafers  from 
the  bottom  of  a  load. 

The  problems  of  this  trucker  would  be 
the  problems  of  a  farmer  who  bought  a 
wafer  machine.  But  a  truck  can  carry  25 
tons  of  wafers  per  load,  as  against  19  tons 
of  baled  hay.  That  can  mean  fewer  trips 
in  the  long  run.  Right  now  the  wafers  take 
almost  twice  as  long  to  unload  as  a  load  of 
bales  into  the  same  barn.  But  the  trucker 
can  cut  down  on  labor  with  the  wafers. 

The  shape  of  the  wafers  is  important  in 
this  handling.  The  first  experimental  wafers 
were  plate-like  disks,  six  inches  in  diameter. 
They  won’t  flow  at  all.  Doubtless  smaller 
wafers  are  the  answer,  cither  square  or 
round,  but  not  flat.  There  seems  to  be  little 
difference  in  the  flow  properties  of  the 
Lundell  wafer  and  the  Cal-Cubc,  but  Cal- 
Cube  is  talking  about  a  machine  to  pro¬ 
duce  ^-inch  wafers,  to  improve  flow. 
Smaller  wafers  will  pack  better,  too,  mean¬ 
ing  more  tons  in  a  given  amount  of  storage. 
Another  advantage  of  sniall  size  is  that  a 
large  wafer,  too  big  for  a  cow’s  mouth,  is 
often  wasted  as  she  breaks  off  part  and 
drops  the  rest  on  the  ground.  Stanchions 
may  prevent  this. 

The  general  range  of  water  content  at 
which  wafers  can  be  made  seems  to  be 
lower  than  20  percent,  or  lower  than  the 
top  moisture  content  at  which  they  can  be 
safely  stored  in  the  West.  But  the  USD  A 
researchers  found  14  percent  the  top  mois¬ 
ture  content  for  safe  storage  in  the  East. 
Perhaps  better  wafer  machines  will  allow 
harvest  of  damper  wafers  which  need  barn¬ 
drying.  Unless  the  wafers  are  brick-hard, 
drying  seems  to  be  possible  with  eitlier 
heated  or  non-heated  air. 

What  about  butterfat  depression  in  dairy 
cattle  due  to  lack  of  roughage?  The  answer 
so  far  seems  to  be  an  emphatic  “none.”  The 
hay  has  not  been  chopped  too  fine;  it  still 
contains  the  roughage  factor.  As  long  as 
the  hay  is  not  ground  before  wafering 
there’s  no  problem. 

The  biggest  problems  right  now  are 
handling,  and  fines.  When  the  wafers  are 
fed  in  fixed  amounts  daily,  the  cattle  clear 
up  the  fines.  But  in  the  self-feeding  barn 
they  ignore  the  fines  as  long  as  wafers  are 
available.  The  self-feeding  barn  had  sev- 
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WAFER  FEEDING  IS  HERE. ..NOW! 


Kbitt 


Patents 


See  the  ‘‘Wafer  King”  at  our  factory.  Write  for  name  of  nearest  Lundell  Dealer  who  ivill  make  all  arrangements  for  you. 

LUNDELL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC.,  Dept.  FQ,  Cherokee,  Iowa 


The  World's  First  Practical  Field  Watering  Machine 

NOW  ROLLING  OFF  ASSEMBLY  LINES  for  1961  delivery ...  the  field- 
proved  Lundell  “Wafer  King.” 

This  lightweight,  trail-type  machine  makes  bite-size  1"  x  2" 
or  2"  X  2"  wafers  right  from  the  windrow.  At  a  rate  up  to  6 
tons  per  hour.  Early  farm  tests  show  storing,  palatability,  and 
feeding  results  beyond  all  expectations! 

Here's  Why  You  Want  a  Lundell  '^afer  King'' 

SIMPLE  DESIGN  —  Only  three  main  working  parts,  (1)  Flail 
Pick-up  (2)  Rotating  Shaft  with  compression  chaml^r  (3) 
Elevator. 

LOW  MAINTENANCE  —  Only  nine  zerks  on  entire  machine. 
OPERATE  FROM  TRACTOR  SEAT — All  controls  regulated  from  the 
tractor  seat.  Within  easy  reach  of  your  fingertips  are  the 
moisture  control,  pressure  control,  wafer  density  control, 
hydraulic  pick-up  control  and  engine  starter  switch. 

UNIFORM  MOISTURE  IN  WAFERS  —  No  more  putting  up  hay  that  is 
too  dry.  The  Lundell  Wafers  you  make  at  4:00  p.m.  on  a 
normal  day  will  have  as  much  moisture  as  those  you  made 
at  10:00  a.m.  You  can  SEE  if  the  wafers  are  too  dry  or  too 
wet.  You  control  the  moisture  with  8  jets  (from  10  gals,  an 
hour  to  80  grals.).  So,  Lundell  Wafer  is  uniform,  no  stem  area, 
no  leaf  area.  Higher  in  Vitamin  A.  With  moisture,  you  can 
add  molasses,  urea  and  Vitamin  A  preservative. 

FIRST  MOISTURE  CONTROL  IN  HAYING — “Wafer  King”  combined 
with  Lundell  Chopper  and  Hay  Conditioner  Attachment  turns 
the  trick.  Chopper  homogenizes  hay  for  faster  drying  and 
uniform  finished  product.  Wafering  then  starts  sooner.  “Wafer 
King”  can  inject  moisture  to  keep  hay  from  getting  too  dry. 


Why  Hay  Wofert?  —  No  human  hands  need  handle  the  hay 
with  Lundell’s  revolutionary  Wafering  and  Handling 
System.  Wafers  can  be  fed  two  ways:  (1)  with  push  but¬ 
ton  auger  systems,  elevators,  or  tractor  loaders,  (2)  by 
self-unloader  wagons,  mixing  if  desired  with  grain,  si¬ 
lage,  concentrates. 


For  Superior  Wafer* — Use 
Lundell  Chopper  with 
Hay  Conditioner  Attach¬ 
ment.  Mow,  homogenize, 
windrow — all  in  one  op¬ 
eration.  Gives  faster  dry¬ 
ing,  uniform  finished 
product. 


Slashes  Storage  Needs  — 

By  one-third  to  one-half. 
One  ton  of  Lundell  Wa¬ 
fers  can  be  stored  in  4'  x 
4'  X  5'  area.  No  danger 
of  fire  either.  Shown  is 
how  one  Lundell  owner 
stores  wafers. 


THE  SKINNER  IRRIGATION  COMPANY 

200  Water  St.,  Troy,  Ohio 


Chafed  Udders,  Cracked  Teats, 
Wire  Cuts,  Fly  Sores,  Cowpox*  ( 

*BIu-Kote  covers  the  wound 
with  a  penetrating  coating  to 
reduce  pus  formation,  dry  up 
secretions,  control  secondary 
infection  and  promote  clean, 
rapid  healing.  4  oz.  bottle  $1 
at  drug  &  farm  stores  or  write: 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris  9,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Naif  tors 

BIU-KOTE 


cut  feed  costs 

with  these  NEW  KEuvoupleX  machines 


MIX  'N  GRIND 

A  complete  feed  mill  opera¬ 
tion  in  one  low  cost  machine. 
One  man  can  grind,  mix  and 
sack  a  complete  batch  of 
accurately  blended  formula 
feed  in  less  than  20  min.— 
at  lower  per  ton  cost  than 
ever  before  possible.  Rug¬ 
gedly  built— It  requires  min¬ 
imum  space,  is  easy  to 
operate,  uses  only  two  low 
HP  motors.  Made  in  1, 
and  2  ton  models.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed. 


MIX’N  GRIND  with 
HOPPER  SCALE 

The  same  “Mix  ’n  Grind" 
machine  described  above 
-with  a  hopper  bin  and 
scale  added.  The  hopper 
bin  is  entirely  supported 
on  the  scale -so  that  you 
can  accurately  weigh 
material  before  it  is 
ground.  Available  in  1, 
and  2  ton  models  with 
1200,  1800  and  2400  lb. 
capacity  bins  respectively. 

—  _CLIP  AND  MAIL  TODAY. 


THE  DUPLEX  MILL  &  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  FO,  Springfield,  Ohio 
Phene:  FAIrfax  S4SM 

Send  me  full  details  on  items  checked: 
n  Mix  ’n  Grind  □  Mix  'n  Grind  with  Hopper  Scale 

Name _ 


eral  hundred  pounds  of  fines  in  the  bunks, 
as  well  as  some  wastage  on  the  ground. 
This  is  still  far  less  than  the  waste  from 
baled  hay.  The  mechanical  feeder  had  no 
waste — a  considerable  saving. 

The  quality  of  the  hay,  too,  may  aflfect 
the  fines.  Much  of  the  Rogers  hay  was 
stemmy  hay,  actually  wafered  from  bales, 
delivered  to  fulfill  a  promise  to  provide  all 
wafered  hay.  I’he  fines  here  are  coarse, 
short  portions  of  stem.  An  earlier  patch  of 
wafers,  of  better  quality,  gave  no  fines 
problem.  The  fines  which  broke  away  from 
the  Lundell  wafers  made  at  Yuma  from 
high-quality  hay  were  eaten — although  the 
wafers  were  preferred. 

The  simple  position  right  now  is  that  any 
kind  of  livestock  prefers  wafers  to  baled, 
chopped  or  loose  hay.  No  one  knows  yet, 
whether  an  animal  makes  as  good  use  of 
wafers  as  it  does  of  other  t)-pes  of  hay. 
Some  farmers  who  have  tried  them,  con¬ 
sider  them  better  feed  than  baled  or 
choppped  hay,  and  will  pay  more  for  them. 
There  are  two  machines  that  make  good 
wafers ;  one  may  be  generally  available  next 
year.  But  the  job  of  getting  the  wafer  from 
the  machine  in  the  field  to  the  bunk  in  front 
of  the  animal  is  one  we  haven’t  begun  to 
tackle,  let  alone  begun  to  solve. 


IMPERIAL  PASTURE 

{Continued  from  f)a;^e  88) 

sending  to  town  the  skinny  ones.  Now  my 
guess  on  this  load  of  lambs  is  that  they  will 
have  No.  2  pelts,  will  grade  out  85  percent 
Choice,  and  will  average  107  pounds. 

“We’ve  just  had  a  change  in  federal 
grades  that  has  lessened  the  amount  of  in¬ 
ternal  fat  required  for  choice  grade.  This 
will  help  our  alfalfa-fattened  lambs.  Lambs 
fill  out  on  top  before  they  fatten  inside.” 

As  lambs  are  shipped  out  the  need  for 
alfalfa  acreage  is  reduced.  Farmers  then 
take  over  their  fields  and  begin  prepara¬ 
tions  for  haymaking  or  for  harvesting  the 
alfalfa  for  the  dehydratoi-s  in  the  v'alley. 

The  Farmers’  Side 

One  of  the  22  lessors  in  Broadbent’s  pastur¬ 
ing  arrangement  is  an  El  Centro  farmer, 
Roy  Richtor. 

“The  farmer  has  another  side  to  this  pas¬ 
ture  deal,”  Richtor  explained.  “He  must 
keep  that  alfalfa  growing  winter  as  well 
as  summer.  With  an  average  of  only  3 
inches  of  rainfall  per  year  in  this  valley,  he 
must  irrigate  ever\’  seven  to  ten  days.  Two 
weeks  is  too  long  without  water.  In  this 
district  most  irrigation  is  done  in  forty-acre 
blocks  with  the  fields  laid  out  in  border 
checks  25  to  30  feet  wide.” 

The  borders  are  thrown  up  with  disk 
ridgers,  road  gradere  and  tilted  bulldozer 
blades.  The  checks  hav-e  to  be  perfectly 
leveled  between  borders  with  a  gentle  slope. 

“Our  irrigatoi's  soon  learn  when  to  shut 
off  the  flow  into  a  check  so  the  back  flow 
doesn’t  run  very  long.  On  the  last  check  we 
lose  a  small  amount  of  water  into  the  drain- 


KEEP  FISH 

USE  AQUATHOL  FOR  FAST,  SAFE 
CONTROL  OF  UNDERWATER  WEEDS 

In  just  a  few  days  Aquathol  can  clear 
your  pxrnd  or  lake  of  troublesome  un¬ 
derwater  weeds  .  .  .  without  harm  to 
fish  or  other  water  life  .  .  .  and  leave 
water  safe  for  livestock  and  recreation 
uses.  New  Aquathol,  developed  ex¬ 
clusively  by  Pennsalt,  is  simple  to 
apply  .  .  .  economical  to  use.  Avail¬ 
able  at  your  farm  supply  store  or  for 
information  write  Pennsalt  Chemicals 
Corp.,  Aurora,  Illinois;  Montgomery, 
Ala . ;  Bryan,  Texas,  or  3239  Mayfair 
Boulevard,  Fresno,  California. 
a  product  of  Pennsalt  research  .  .  . 

iUHitOlr 

*A  trade-mark  of  Pennsalt  Chemicals  Corp. 
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In  C«Ml«  Rwbbinv  AmI 

Oilinf  ERwiRm«fit 

Giant  steel-tube  rubbing  element!  Expanded-steel 
rubbing  surface!  Forced  automatic  oil-flowl  No 
pumps,  no  valves,  it’s  service  free.  Portable  I  Pull  it 
from  one  feed  lot  to  another.  Single  unit  handles  up  to 
200  head.  Hogs  use  it  too! 

Writ*  Fer  lllwtiralad  lit«r*lur*  and 
low  Intreductary  Pricn 

liiiuiuj  TTi-H  rcr.;^N.  cBiusa 


I - 1 

I  10-Year  Guarantee  •  3000  lbs. 

j  LIVESTOCK  SCALE  | 

I  •^OWEST  COST  I 

I  APPROVED  SCALE  I 


$198 


Handles  oil  form  weighing  needs 
with  1/10  of  1%  accuracy 

Elasy  to  assemble  .  .  .  SURE-WEIGH 
scales  fit  any  existing  .stock  handling  set¬ 
up.  Quickly  pay  for  themselves.  Fully 
mobile  and  semi-permanent  models. 


New  heppers  lit  scales 
fer  occerotely 
weighing  iegredients 


feed  predectien 


Floor  model  with  un¬ 
loading  auger.  Grav¬ 
ity  flow  model,  also- 


FERGUSON-HANKS  CORP. 

2140  W.  Lawrence,  Dept.  10-J,  Chicago  25,  III. 


age  ditch.  This  border  and  check  method 
also  helps  hold  down  the  crusting  problem 
and  improves  sprouting  on  new  seedlings.” 

Farmers  will  usually  order  a  4  to  6-sec- 
ond-foot  stream  of  water  so  they  can  irri¬ 
gate  a  40-acre  field  in  a  twenty-four-hour 
period.  “^Ve  like  to  put  on  three  to  four 
acre-inches  per  irrigation  during  the  winter 
months.  In  the  hot  summer  we’ll  pour  on  as 
much  as  six  to  eight  acre-inches  every  seven 
to  ten  days.  From  March  to  October  we’ll 
get  six  cuttings  with  an  average  of  eight 
tons  per  acre  plus  the  winter  pasture  in¬ 
come,”  Richtor  said.  “It  takes  at  least  three 
irrigations  and  five  weeks  time  to  get  the 
alfalfa  mature  enough  for  safe  pasturing.” 

In  the  two  and  three-year-old  stands  par¬ 
ticularly,  the  alfalfa  fields  get  some  summer 
sunscald  spots  that  kill  the  stand  and  need 
renovating.  This  is  done  usually  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October.  It’s  ready  for  pasturing 
within  six  weeks  after  seeding.  Many  farm¬ 
ers  w’ill  plant  barley  as  a  nurse  crop  along 
with  the  alfalfa.  Stockmen  like  this  as  it 
makes  more  pasture  in  these  fields  and  less¬ 
ens  the  danger  of  bloat. 

Martin  Rivera,  a  quiet,  mustached  young 
farmer,  described  his  alfalfa  renovation: 

“We  use  a  coil  shank  cultivator  with  an 
alfalfa  attachment  for  breaking  up  the 
ground,”  he  said,  “then,  we  go  over  it  with 
a  spike-tooth  harrow  to  work  it  down.  We 
use  a  broadcaster  to  sow  the  seed.  The 
Moapa  variety  of  alfalfa  is  the  best  for  this 
hot  valley.  It  cost  us  fifty  cents  per  pound 
last  winter.  It’s  resistant  to  spotted  aphid 
and  is  a  good  yielder.  We’re  late  this  year 
in  getting  it  all  in  so  we’re  sowing  straight 
alfalfa.  After  the  seeding,  we  go  over  the 
renovated  spots  with  a  cultipacker  to  work 
the  soil  down  and  make  a  firm  seedbed. 
Then,  we  pour  on  the  water.  It’s  up  in  two 
weeks  and  ready  for  pasturing  in  six.” 

Phosphorus  Fertilizer 
Clay,  who  had  been  listening,  wagged  his 
finger,  “Find  a  history  of  a  good  phosphate 
fertility  program  on  a  farm  and  you  know 
you  can  raise  good  lambs  there;  they  just 
do  better.”  And  this  is  backed  up  by  the 
research  men  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Phosphorus  requirements  for  farm 
animals  have  been  calculated  at  about  20 
grams  per  1,000  pounds  of  live  animal  per 
day.  And  each  three  tons  of  alfalfa  takes 
out  of  the  soil  140  pounds  of  nitrogen,  35 
phosphorus  and  1 35  potash. 

Stockmen  using  alfalfa  pasture  have  had 
little  trouble  with  depraved  appetite,  bone- 
or  wood-chewing,  or  eating  of  dirt.  Sc»ne 
have  tried  supplementing  with  bonemeal 
but  find  that,  if  the  farmer  is  supplying  ade¬ 
quate  phosphate  fertilizer  to  his  fields,  the 
needs  for  this  mineral  are  supplied.  When 
the  ratio  of  2  to  4  parts  of  calcium  to  one  of 
phosphorus  is  maintained  a  good  balance 
exists.  When  the  ratio  gets  as  wide  as  10 
parts  calcium  to  one  of  phosphorus  in  the 
animal  body  depraved  appetites  develop. 

Roy  Richtor  uses  75  units  of  liquid  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  per  acre.  He  applies  this  in  his 
irrigation  w’ater.  “This  costs  about  $8  per 


Wheel 'fh/iAB 


More  All-Purpose  Power  Than 
Any  Tractor  of  Similar  Size! 


a  loaded  moving  van.  Its  advanced 
all-gear  drive  with  big  wheel  traction 
never  pauses— even  on  steepest  grades. 
Tractor  models  from  4  to  7  hp.— with 
automatic  starting  on  larger  sizes. 
22  attachments  include  giant  rotary 
mower,  heavy  snow  and  dozer  blade, 
all  lawn  and  garden  tools.  Low  cost? 
Hardly  more  than  some  single-purpose 
riding  mowers.  Value?  Prove  this  any¬ 
time  with  a  free  test  drive  at  your 
own  home!  a  ^ 


Makes  sport  of  mowing  lawn,  and  snow 
removal  as  well.  Not  only  a  precise 
grounds  keeper,  but  a  compact  garden 
tractor.  Fun-to-run  Wheel  Horse— that 
modern  way  to  polish  off  suburban 
duties  every  season.  Without  walking, 
or  working.  No  grime,  or  strain.  Save 
yourself,  and  your  time.  Riding  happy 
and  handsome  at  breezy  speeds.  Cut¬ 
ting  sharp  capers  with  car  type  steer¬ 
ing.  Work  horse  Wheel  Horse  will  pull 


TO:  WHEEL  HORSE  PRODUCTS 
51463  U.  S.  31,  South  Bend  17,  Ind. 

Please  forward  name  of  nearest  dealer  and 

□  Rush  free  ••Tell-All"  Booklet,  OR  . . . 

□  Send  me  your  free  YEARBOOK. 

Name . 


“TEU-AU**  MOiaET 
Shows  usos,  dotaits  of 
tractoc,  attachinc  tools. 
Chack  coupon. 

SPECIAL  YEAlWiOOIC 
ForWhaal  Horsaownars. 
Shows  naw  attachmants 
for  avary  season.  Chack 
coupon. 


Address. 

City . . 

County  . 


State 
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PEERLESS  ROLLER  MILLS 

FOR  EAR  CORN  £.  SMALL  GRAI 


Feeders  everywhere  are  twitch 


ing  to  "Dust^Free"  feeds  pre 


pared  by  Peerless  Roller  Mills 
and  ROL-N-MIX  Units.  You  get 
faster  gains,  better  finish,  more 


production. 


wagon.  Available 


Operates  from  tractor,  truck,  car  or  home.  Can  be 
used  at  any  location  having  6  or  12  volt  DC  or  stan¬ 
dard  115  volt  AC  power  source.  See  your  RCA 
Radio-Phone  dealer,  or  write  to  RCA,  Dept.  U-394, 
Telecommunication  Center,  Meadow  Lands,  Pa. 


ONLY 


RCA  Mark  VII  Radio-Phone  "Top-of-the 
Line"  Citizen*’  Band  g-H’ai/  Radio  Equipment 


The  Most  Trusted  Name 
in  Electronics 

AAOIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA. 


acre,”  says  Richtor,  “and  it  not  only  in¬ 
creases  the  tonnage  but  it  ups  the  protein 
content  of  alfalfa  hay,  boosting  it  from  14 
to  18  piercent,  and  it  keeps  the  green  alfalfa 
analysis  right  at  5  percent.” 

The  Broadbent  Livestock  Company 
started  to  expand  its  California  operations 
a  few  years  ago  by  leasing  Camp  Roberts 
from  the  Army.  Camp  Roberts  is  situated 
on  the  line  between  San  Luis  Obispo  and 
Monterey  counties.  This  past  year  they 
lambed  some  10,000  ewes  on  alfalfa  fields 
leased  in  areas  near  Paso  Robles  in  the 
South  Central  coast  area. 

“We’ve  found. alfalfa  has  to  be  handled 
differently  up  there.  We  have  to  watch 
sheep  closer  than  in  the  Imperial  Valley. 
We  have  to  be  sure  to  keep  the  ewes  full. 
Never  let  ’em  get  empty,”  Clay  said.  “Up 
there  the  alfalfa  does  not  grow  as  well,  due 
to  the  colder  weather  so  it  (Jpesn’t  mature 
as  fast  during  the  winter.  But  we’re  going 
to  try  finishing  a  bunch  of  lambs  on  alfalfa 
pasture  around  King  City  this  fall.” 

Alfalfa  growers  and  stockmen  are  watch¬ 
ing  the  Imperial  Valley  pasturing  tech¬ 
niques  with  increasing  interest  throughout 
the  irrigated  sections  of  the  Western  states. 
The  lessons  learned  there  may  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  practice  to  become  a  popular 
and  economical  fall,  winter,  spring,  or  even 
a  year-round  reality  in  many  areas. 


ANAPLASMOSIS 

{Continued  from  page  28) 

riers  are  suspected.  Hawaii  has  practically 
eliminated  the  disease  from  its  borders  by 
testing  and  slaughtering  all  carriers. 

For  years  testing  by  the  Texas  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  of  a  highly  infected  herd  in 
the  Gulf  Coast  region  has  shown  that  20% 
to  25%  of  the  annual  calf  crops  is  infected. 

It  is  possible  to  control  anaplasmosis  by 
isolation  of  the  carriers.  Two  test  herds  at 
Texas  A.  and  M.  College,  one  composed  of 
carriers,  the  other  a  group  of  negative  re¬ 
actors,  have  liv'ed  for  several  years  in  pas¬ 
tures  separated  only  by  a  lane,  and  the  dis- 
sease  has  never  spread  from  the  carriers  to 
the  negative  cattle.  All  sanitar\’  precautions 
and  insect  controls  have  been  carried  out. 

The  disease  is  now  found  in  some  26 
states  as  indicated  on  the  map  on  page  28. 
Southern  ranchers  have  experienced  heavy 
losses  in  breeding  stock  imported  from  the 
North.  And  stock  movement  cattle  from 
infected  areas  of  the  South  to  Northern 
feedlots  is  certain  to  bring  about  further 
spread  of  the  disease.  It  seems  imperative 
that  testing  programs  be  made  available 
soon  and  that  these  be  followed  by  isolation 
or  elimination  of  carriers.  L'ntil  such  steps 
are  taken  the  individual  rancher,  farmer, 
cattle  feeder  or  dairyman  will  have  to  apply 
diligently  the  control  measures  listed  above. 


FACE  FLIES 

{Continued  from  page  59) 

“They  rode  the  cattle  all  the  way  to  the 
barn,”  Eddy  said.  “They  stuck  till  each  cow 
moved  inside  the  doorposts.  My  new  milk- 
house  has  a  lot  of  glass  and  is  bright  in  the 
afternoon.  Once  the  cows  passed  the  barn 
door  the  flies  made  a  beeline  for  the  milk- 
house.  It  made  a  perfect  flytrap.  We  sprayed 
and  collected  over  two  quarts  of  flies  a  day. 
But  killing  flies  is  small  potatoes.  What  I 
want  is  something  to  keep  the  flies  off  the 
herd  while  they  are  out  on  pasture.” 

Two  types  of  preparations  hav^e  come  on 
the  market  to  give  cows  protection  on  pas¬ 
ture.  One  is  a  repellent,  the  other  a  fly  killer. 

The  newest  thing  about  repellents  is  an 
electric  eye-spray  applicator.  It  was  devised 
at  Pennsylvania  State  University  and  is 
coming  on  the  market  this  season  as  the 
Mist-I-Fly  Electric  Eye  sprayer,  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  Milfred  Company,  1516  Fifth 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh. 

The  inverted-U-shaped  unit  is  mounted 
framing  the  barn  door.  As  the  cows  come  in 
they  are  automatically  sprayed  from  nose  to 
tail.  The  sprayer  operates  only  while  a  cow’s 
body  breaks  a  lightbeam  under  the  sprayer 
— much  like  the  fancy  door-opening  de¬ 
vices  in  supeiTTiarkets.  Dr.  Tien-Hsi  Cheng, 
the  inventor,  said  that  after  cows  are  driven 
through  the  spray  three  times,  they  are 
thoroughly  accustomed  to  the  shower. 
Dairymen  can  avoid  spraying  every  other 


FABRIC  CEMENT 

For  the  instant  repair  of  overalls, 
gloves,  convoses,  tents,  awnings, 
tarpaulins,  leather  goods — any  ma¬ 
terial  it  can  penetrate.  Permanent. 

Send  this  ad  and  $1.00  for 
large  sample  bottle  or  see  your 
local  hardware  or  farm  store. 


VAI-*  COMPANY 


FROZEN 
SEMEN 
$4.00 
per  ample 


CHAROLAIS 

Buy  Performance  Registered  Calves  from  Progeny  Tested 
and  Production  Registered  Cows  and  Bulls. 

First  Chsrolsis  Here  in  Midwest 

L.  A.  DEMUREST  &  SONS  Waldo,  Ohio 

Charter  Member  AICA  SA  e-3Sie  or  SA  e-3e2S 


MACHINB 

COMPANY 


DANUSER 


SI  2  East  3rd  Street,  Fulton,  Missouri 


NGER''All-PBrposB"MILL 

Crimps— Cracks  all  small  grain 
^  and  granulates  ear  corn.  No 
dust— no  stringy  shucks— uni¬ 
form  rolling  and  granulation 
A  size  for  every  feeding 
operation. 


PEERLESS  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Inc. 

D«pt.  59 1  Joplin,  Missouri 
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DANUSER^ 

DIGGER 

Digger 

converts 

*  quickly  to 

CRANE 
BOOM 

Dig  doopor  holos— doop  os 
42"  with  extension  on  some 
model  tractors.  Auger  sites  4" 
te  24".  Convertible —pull 
ONE  pin  and  odd  HOOK— 
becomes  CRANE  BOOM— 
hundreds  of  uses.  Detailed  in¬ 
formation  on  roguest,  olsa 
fro#  booklet  “Guide  for  Bet¬ 
ter  Fencing”. 


VEGETABLES 


How  to  use  endrin  and  Phosdrin.  Insecticide 
for  season-long  control  of  hard-to-kill  insects— 
without  creating  residue  problems 


One  endrin  application  lasts  for  days,  sometimes  weeks— 
controls  the  toughest  insects.  When  insects  attack  close 
to  harvest,  switch  to  Phosdrin.  It  can  be  applied  up  to  24 
hours  from  harvest  because  it  works  fast,  disappears 
rapidly,  leaves  no  residue. 

Here  is  how  to  use  endrin  and  Phosdrin  for  season-long 
insect  control: 


Today,  vegetable  growers  are 
faced  with  a  two-part  insect 
control  problem:  How  to  get  effec¬ 
tive,  long-lasting  control  of  insects— 
and  still  avoid  having  excess  insec¬ 
ticide  residue  on  harvested  crops. 

Endrin,  Phosdrin  program 

Many  growers  are  solving  this  prob¬ 
lem  with  a  simple  spray  program 
based  on  properly  timed  applica¬ 
tions  of  endrin  and  Phosdrin.  Here 
is  how  they  do  it. 

Control  early  and  midseason 
insects  with  endrin 

To  get  highly  effective  and  long- 
lasting  control  of  early  and  mid¬ 
season  insects,  endrin  is  used. 


Endrin  controls  a  wide  range  of 
insects,  A  single  application  lasts  7 
to  10  days  or  longer.  On  most  vege¬ 
tables,  endrin  applications  can  be 
made  up  to  14  days  from  harvest. 
On  cabbage,  broccoli,  cauliflower 
and  brussels  sprouts,  it  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  up  until  the  time  edible  parts 
begin  to  form,  and  on  lettuce,  up  to 
45  days  before  harvest.  On  potatoes, 
endrin  can  be  applied  up  to  3  days 
from  harvest. 

Switch  to  Phosdrin 
for  late-season  insects 

When  insects  attack  close  to  har¬ 
vest,  Phosdrin  is  used. 

Phosdrin  is  one  of  the  newest 
phosphate  insecticides.  It  kills  the 


ACCEPTED  INTERVALS  FOR  PHOSDRIN  INSECTICIDE 
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toughest  insects  fast,  usually  within 
a  few  minutes  of  application.  Un¬ 
like  most  other  insecticides,  Phos¬ 
drin  disappears  rapidly  after  it  has 
done  its  job,  leaves  no  residue  on 
harvested  crops. 

On  many  vegetables  Phosdrin 
can  be  applied  up  to  1  day  from 
harvest.  See  table  below  for  more 
complete  interval  data. 

Good  mixers 

Both  endrin  and  Phosdrin  are  com¬ 
patible  with  most  other  insecticides 
and  fungicides. 

Where  to  get  endrin  and 
Phosdrin  Insecticide 

Endrin  and  Phosdrin  are  available 
from  your  local  insecticide  dealer 
under  many  well-known  brand 
names.  Both  come  as  liquids,  dusts 
and  wettable  powders.  Be  sure,  al¬ 
ways  look  for  the  name  endrin  and 
the  name  Phosdrin  Insecticide  on 
the  label  or  in  tbe  ingredient  state¬ 
ment. 

Shell  Chemical  Company,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemicals  Division,  110 
West  51st  Street,  New  York  20, 
New  York. 

A  Bulletin  from 

StoU 

Chemical 

Company 

Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 
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“Slow-Rolling”  makes 

prize-winning  hay  in 
International  Competition 

Lester  Ray,  Manager  of  Rolling  Rock 
Farms  in  Pennsylvania,  poses  tvith 
ribbons  and  trophies  icon  by  his 
MEYER  conditioned  hay  in  interna~ 
tional  competition  .  .  .  including  First 
Prize  in  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 
for  the  last  three  years. 

Slow  rolling  is  the  secret  of  prize¬ 
winning  hay  on  Rolling  R<K-k  Farms 
—  and  on  farms  everywhere!  MEYER 
Conditioning  Rolls  revolve  slower  l)e- 
eause  they  do  not  have  to  pick  up 
the  hay.  The  separate  pick-up  is  a 
MEYER  exclusive.  It  floats  freely 
over  rocks  and  terraces  .  .  •  lifts  and 
feeds  heavy  or  thin  hay  ...  on 
smooth  or  uneven,  rocky  ground. 

Leaves  stay  on  stems  after  passing 
through  MEYER’s  exclusive,  non¬ 
clogging  steel  rolls.  Entire  stem  is 
eraekecT uniformly,  with  no  splintered 
ends,  to  dry  as  fast  as  leaves.  No 
crimping  ...  no  tearing  off  leaves 
...  no  Mattering  or  crurnbling.  More 
nrotein-packed  leaves  go  into  the 
hale  .  .  .  and  into  your  livestock. 

Even  with  these  advantages,  a 
MEYER  is  priced  lower.  Get  litera¬ 
ture,  prices  and  name  of  nearest 
dealer  .  .  .  send  the  coupon  below. 


ROLLS  LAST  LONGER 

With  a  separate  pick  up,  the  condi¬ 
tioning  rolls  need  not  whirl  at  high 
speed  to  pick  up  hoy.  This  means 
better  hay  .  .  .  and  longer-lasting 
rolls.  Net*:  only  roll  speed  is 
slow  —  not  ground  speed. 


CONDITION  WHILE  YOU  CUT 

MEYER  Model  No.  680  Hay  Con¬ 
ditioner  features  exclusive,  patented, 
side-mounted  mower  for  cutting  and 
conditioning  in  one  operation. 
Windrowing  attachment  is  avail¬ 
able.  Not  shown.  Model  No.  675 
is  for  use  with  your  present  mower. 


n 


MEYER  MEO.  CO.,  tOX  9SS3.MORTON,  ILL. 

I'd  like  literature,  prices  and  name  of  nearest  dealer  on  the  following  MEYER 
Hay  Conditioners: 

Q  No.  MO,  with  mower  O  No.  678,  without  mower 
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object  passing  through  the  bam  door  by  flipping  off"  a  switch.  The 
lightbeam  from  the  electric  eye  gives  the  warning  that  the  sprayer 
is  turned  on. 

Dr.  Cheng  said  in  his  tests,  spraying  every  day  gave  him  70  to  80 
percent  face-fly  control — which  is  about  par  for  currently  avail¬ 
able  insecticides.  He  added  that  there  is  a  bonus  from  spraying 
when  cows  come  into  the  barn — less  fly  trouble  inside  the  barn. 
The  spray  also  protects  pasturing  animals  against  flying  insects 
other  than  the  face  fly  and  acts  as  a  de-louser.  There  was  no  resi¬ 
due  in  the  milk  from  spraying  cows’  bodies  before  milking  when 
using  the  manufacturer’s  spray. 

The  spray  comes  in  a  5-  or  10-pound  aerosol  bomb  with  pyreth- 
rins  and  fly  repellent  as  the  main  active  chemicals.  The  5-pound 
bomb  costs  about  $15  and  contains  enough  spray  for  300  to  400 
dairy  cows.  The  unit  as  a  whole  costs  about  $180,  complete  with 
the  first  bomb. 

To  spray  cattle  on  pasture  without  supervision  requires  a 
battery-operated  sprayer  on  a  gate  used  daily  by  the  cattle.  An 
approach  to  the  spot  where  they  water  is  an  example.  A  small  herd 
can  be  driven  through  the  sprayer.  They’ll  move  faster  than  lan¬ 
guid  dairy  cows  and  a  five-pound  bomb  will  treat  up  to  500  head. 

A  cheaper  way  to  apply  repellent  is  with  a  sponge  or  heavy  cloth 
wiped  across  the  face  of  the  cow.  Eddy  of  New  York  state  tried  out 
a  typical  preparation  which  lowered  his  face  fly  count  from  over  50 
to  9.  He  used  Crag  Agricultural  Chemicals’  formula  LSO-35, 
which  is  marketed  under  various  trade  names  for  about  $2.00  a 
gallon.  To  treat  one  cow  takes  about  J/a  fluid  ounce  per  day,  so  a 
gallon  of  repellent  used  daily  as  directed  on  the  label  stretches  over 
approximately  256  cows.  The  repellent  can  be  stored  up  to  two 
years  without  losing  its  potency. 

Fly  KiUers 

Most  repellents  are  not  designed  to  reduce  the  fly  population.  Fly 
killers  to  which  flies  are  attracted  with  a  syrup  bait  can  do  this  job 


Cut  Posts 


and  Beams 


Tree  Trimming 


Saw  Flush 


With  Support 


the: 

400 

8"  CAPACITY*  HEAVY  DUTY 
ELECTRIC  HAND  SAW 

Here’s  a  quality  built  tool  that  answers  a  wide 
range  of  sawing  needs  on  the  farm. 

Building  construction  and  repairs  .  .  . 
Clearing  brush  and  small  trees  .  .  . 

Tree  pruning  .  .  .  Home  butchering*  .  .  . 
Cutting  round  baled  hay  (with 
optional  knife  blade)  . . .  and  many  others. 

Safe  and  easy  to  use — weighs  only  8  pounds 
— blade  cuts  on  both  strokes  and  stops  in  less 
than  seconds  after  trigger  is  released. 

Husky  7  amp.,  115  volt  motor  requires  only 
1000  watt  generator  away  from  electric  outlets. 

Your  hardware  or  tool  dealer  has  a  Wellsaw 
400  or  can  get  one  for  you.  See  him  today  or 
write  for  descriptive  Bulletin  No.  402A. 

*  16"  capacity  available  for  beef  splitting  and 
other  big  jobs. 

'*Mroa;  irrb 

WELLS  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 

506  Fourth  Avenue  •  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 
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better.  Alfred  Eddy  had  good  results  with  DDVP  (dimethyl- 
dichloro  vinyl  phosphate)  in  a  carrier  %  Karo  synip  and  water. 

Eddy  used  a  one-inch  paintbnish  to  apply  the  fly  killer — a  com¬ 
mon  method  for  syrup  or  sugar  water  baits.  He  makes  a  single 
stroke  six  inches  along  the  center  of  each  cow’s  forehead.  As  he 
paints,  he  walks  along  the  front  of  the  stanchions  and  takes  care 
of  his  whole  herd  in  short  order.  Daiiymen  using  a  loose-housing 
system  treat  each  animal  just  before  she  leaves  the  milking  parlor. 

Fanners  say  the  first  two  weeks  they  treat  cows  every  morning 
with  a  bait  of  the  type  put  out  by  American  Scientific  Laboratories 
i  Banafly),  Myzon  Laboratories,  or  Unico.  .\fter  that  they  can 
provide  relief  by  applying  the  fly  killer  once  e\  ery  second  day  or 
treating  for  2  or  3  days  and  then  skipping  a  day.  A  prepared  mix 
costs  about  $2  per  pint.  It’s  best  to  buy  limited  quantities;  ready 
mixes  have  a  relatively  short  shelf  life.  A  concentrate  made  up  as 
needed  costs  less.  A  few  weeks’  supply  can  be  made  up  at  a  time 
without  fear  of  losing  strength  during  storage.  Figure  on  using 
about  one-tenth  liquid  ounce  per  cow. 

The  cable  rubber  has  been  giving  face  fly  relief  to  cattle  that 
aren’t  brought  into  the  barn  daily — beef  cattle  or  dry  and  young 
dairy  stock.  The  swing-type  back  rubber  won’t  work.  To  allow  a 
face  rub  cattle  need  the  triangular  type. 

Cattlemen  advise  setting  up  a  cable  rubber  first  in  an  unshaded 
l)asture  to  teach  the  animals  to  use  it.  Once  the  cattle  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  device,  they  will  use  is  frequently  if  it  is  located 
near  shade  and  water. 

A  commercially-made  movable  oiler  with  a  20-gallon  tank  costs 
about  $180.  A  homemade  burlap-bag  oiler  costing  around  $12  in 
materials  can  give  protection  the  entire  summer  with  less  than  $3 
worth  of  insecticides.  Disadvantages  are  that  it’s  hard  to  move 
and  must  be  kept  filled,  which  means  a  trip  to  the  pasture  with  in¬ 
secticide  refill  ev'ery  four  or  five  days  and  extra  trips  after  it  rains. 

To  avoid  getting  residue  in  the  carcasses,  keep  slaughter  cattle 
away  from  the  rubber  30  days  before  sending  them  to  market.  The 
possibility  of  residues  in  the  milk  makes  cable  rubbers  unsafe  for 


CHOOSE  FROM 
NOT1,  NOT  2 


BUT  3 

NEW  FORAGE  MASTER 
SELF  UNLOADERS 
ONE  FOR  EVERY  NEED 


3  beater  72"  sides 


2  beater  48"  sides 


1  beater  21"  sides 


Whether  you  farm  50  acres  or  500|  there  is  now  a  Forage  Master  Self¬ 
unloading  Forage  Box  to  handle  any  job.  Many  farmers  use  2  or  even 


3  boxes  to  adequately  mechanize 

The  new  1961  line  provides  such  features  os 
extra  large  capacity,  (83"  wide  inside,  16  ft. 
long,  including  cross  conveyor),  1  ton  per 
minute  unloading,  with  big  i6"  diameter 
auger  that  assures  simple  positive  action  for 
front  end  unloading  into  grain  elevators, 
blowers  or  bunk  feeders. 

Available  complete  or  In  economical  kit  form 
with  detailed  instructions. 


the  feedlot  and  forage  harvesting. 


Rear  End  Unloading.  Too 

The  new  low  priced  rear  unloading  kit  makes 
unloading  into  trench  silos  and  the  handling 
of  baled  hay  easy  (2  upper  beaters  are  re¬ 
movable  for  loading  with  bale  throwers).  For 
further  details  fill  in  the  coupon  below. 
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KASTEN  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 

Dept.  FQ,  Allenlon,  Wisconsin 

I  am  interested  in  more  information  on  the  Forage  Master  Self- 
unloaders. 


Every  lick  of 

STERLING 

BLUSALT 

puts  a  “ulus"  in 
your  herd’s  health 
and  your  profits 
withf'r^fooding 

essentials 


PURE  SALT  Plus 

MANGANESE 

IRON 

SULFATE  SULFUR 

COPPER 

COBALT 

IODINE 

ZINC 


Are  your  cows  getting  enough  salt?  Are  they  getting 
enough  of  a|l  seven  trace  elements  so  essential  to 
good  health  and  top  milk  production?  There’s  no 
practical  way  to  tell  for  sure.  Borderline  cases  of  salt 
and  mineral  deficiency  are  almost  impossible  to 
detect— until  they  make  production  and  profits  fall  off. 

But  we  do  know  these  two  facts:  most  pastures  are 
shy  of  one  or  more  trace  elements;  and  really  high- 
producing  cows  must  have  extra  salt.  So  why  take 
chances?  Offer  your  cows  Sterling  Trace  Mineral 
Blusalt,  free  choice.  It’s  neces¬ 
sary,  easy  to  feed,  inexpensive 
—excellent  insurance  for  your 
herd's  health  .  .  .  and  for  your 
own  profits. 

As  an  added  "plus”  to  your 
herd’s  health,  mix  Sterling  Blu¬ 
salt  with  calcium-phosphorus 
supplement  for  free  choice  feed¬ 
ing.  Sterling  Blusalt  comes  in  50 
and  100-lb.  bags,  50-lb.  blocks 
and  4-lb.  Liks.  Order  Sterling 
Blusalt  from  your  dealer  today. 

Service  etvsf  research  are  the  extras  in 

STERLING  SALT 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY  •  CLARKS  SUMMIT.  PA. 
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how  to  get 
more  out  o 
your  silos 


Read  how  Double  Acting  Kylage  works 
to  improve  the  quality  of  silage  and  preserve 
more  of  the  natural  feed  value  of  your  crops 


only  Kylage  has  double-action 
to  assure  superior-quality  silage 

Kylage  is  the  complete  silage  preservative. 
It  can  be  used  profitably  with  any  forage  crop. 

Kylage  with  its  double-action  works  2 
ways.  First,  a  scientific  chemical  mixture  acts 
fast  to  expel  undesirable  trapped  air.  This 
stops  harmful  butyric  fermentation  and 
formation  of  foul  smelling  odors  and  gases. 
In  the  second  phase,  double  acting  Kylage 
liberates  formic  acid  to  create  the  correct 
acidity  so  that  beneficial  natural  fermenta¬ 
tion  can  proceed  unhampered. 

Kylage  preserves  more  of 
the  nutrients  in  all  forage  crops 

I'he  first  few  days  after  filling  is  when  silage 
quality  is  determined.  Kylage  u,'orks  fast  to 
stop  protein  robbing  (butyric)  fermentation. 
As  a  result,  silage  preserved  with  Kylage  is 
high  in  digestible  dry  matter,  in  essential 
energy  producing  sugar  and  carotene  because 
natural  (lactic)  fermentation  was  allowed  to 
proceed  unaflFected.  In  addition,  an  import¬ 
ant  end  result  of  Kylage  treatment  is  the 
formation  of  Calcium  Lactate,  a  highly 
desirable  feed  constituent. 

Kylage  gives  you  scientific  control 
of  the  quality  of  your  silage 


factors  that  affect  the  quality  of  silage  you 
wouldn’t  need  a  preservative.  Sure  you  can 
make  good  silage,  without  a  preservative,  if 
all  factors  are  perfect  (weather,  maturity  of 
crop,  moisture  content,  length  of  chop  and 
many  others)  but  if  just  one  of  these  goes 
wrong,  you’re  in  trouble.  The  few  cents  a 
ton  it  costs  to  make  sure  of  high  quality 
silage  w'ith  Kylage  is  a  smart  investment. 

Kylage  is  virtually  non-corrosive 
.  .  .  safe  and  easy  to  use 

Kylage  does  not  affect  clothes,  tools  or  equip¬ 
ment.  It  is  non-irritating  to  animals  and 
humans.  Kylage  will  not  cake  in  storage,  is 
free  flowing  and  dustless.  Kylage  is  easy  to 
use  by  broadcasting  over  the  load  or  with 
an  applicator  at  the  blower.  And,  it  takes 
only  half  as  much  Kylage  as  is  required  with 
other  chemical  preservatives. 

Kylage  has  been  proved 
by  years  of  on-the-farm  use 

Kylage  has  been  tested  by  most  State  Col¬ 
leges.  We’ve  had  thousands  of  reports  from 
farmers  who  have  used  Kylage  over  the 
years  and  practically  100%  tell  us  results 
were  highly  satisfactory.  They  say,  “Yes,  we 
plan  to  use  Kylage  again  next  season. 


Plan  now  to  use  Kylage  this  year 


Kylage  takes  the  guesswork  out  of  silage 
making,  whether  you  wilt  your  crop  or 
prefer  to  ensile  fresh  chopped  grass. 

If  you  could  accurately  control  all  the 

nib  dm  (Ht  O/  pan/ 
iviti  mm  ^ 


Ask  your  farm  supply  dealer  or  cooperative 
about  Kylage.  Place  your  order  today. 


Kylaqe" 

double  acting 

SILAGE  PRESERVATIVE 


TROJAN  POWDER  COMPANY  •  Chemical  Sales  Division 


Dept.  F- 1 . 1 7  North  7th  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 


NON-IRRITATING 


Send  me  lotest  KYLAGE  literature  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


STOPS  SILAGE  ODORS 


Name 

P.  o._ 

R.F.D._ 


_ County _ Stote. 


■  PRACTICALLY  NON-CORROSIVE 

J  EASY  TO  USE 

■ 


treating  milking  dairy  cows. 

Face  flies  move  indoors  to  overwinter. 
Many  a  farm  wife  has  swept  a  bucketful  of 
stupefied  face  flies  off  her  attic  or  kitchen 
floor.  For  relief,  try  DDVP  at  54  percent 
strength  in  attics,  around  windows,  or 
wherever  face  flies  seem  to  enter. 

Future  Control 

Research  continues  for  longer-lasting  or 
more  effective  fly  killers  or  repellents.  In 
Illinois  tests  DDVP  got  consistently  good 
kill,  whereas  similar  tests  in  Massachusetts 
ranged  between  88  and  30  percent  control. 
Insecticides  now  being  tested  will  have  a 
less  spotty  effect.  More  than  doubling  the 
currently-approved  0.2  percent  strength  of 
the  DDVP  gives  better  kill  and  appears 
safe.  It  is  now  going  through  final  tests  for 
federal  approval,  but  at  present  a  strength 
higher  than  0.2  percent  is  not  permissible. 
Dimethoate  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
compounds  now  being  tested  as  a  face  fly 
killer  by  itself,  or  in  combination  with 
DDVP  to  extend  the  effect  of  a  single  appli¬ 
cation  of  insecticide.  It  will  probably  be  on 
the  market  for  the  1 962  face  fly  season. 

The  ultimate  answer  to  the  face  fly  prob¬ 
lem  most  likely  is  not  in  killing  the  adult, 
but  in  eliminating  the  larv’ae.  The  female 
deposits  her  eggs  only  in  cow  droppings  less 
than  one  hour  old.  They  will  not  use 
squashed  or  dried  manure.  This  probably 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  though  Long  Is¬ 
land,  New  York,  was  the  location  of  the  first 
reported  discovery  of  the  face  fly  in  this 
country.  Long  Island  dairymen  have  little 
trouble  with  this  pest  today.  Because  of 
space  limitations,  practically  all  of  them 
feed  in  confinement,  and  the  trampled  ma¬ 
nure  in  the  cattle  lots  is  unattractive  to  the 
face  fly  for  laying  eggs. 

Eggs  deposited  in  manure  hatch  in  less 
than  a  day,  and  the  larvae  stay  in  the  ma¬ 
nure  until  they  become  adults  8  to  14  days 
later.  Specialists  are  now  working  on  a  lar- 
vicide  feed  additive  that  would  not  harm 
the  cow  or  show  up  in  the  milk,  yet  pass 
out  in  her  manure  in  quantities  strong 
enough  to  kill  larvae. 

This  is  a  big  order,  but  several  materials 
already  look  promising.  Some  large  cattle 
feeders  reported  last  year  that  they  fed 
finely  ground  phenothiazine  in  10  to  12  per¬ 
cent  molasses  throughout  the  pasture  season 
and  had  few  flies  of  any  type,  including  face 
flies.  They  had  some  trouble  with  cattle  eat¬ 
ing  enough.  Each  animal  must  consume  at 
least  two  grams  (about  31  grains)  each  day 
or  54  ounce  per  week  for  proper  larv’a  kill. 

Will  larva  control  mean  the  end  of  every 
stockman’s  face  fly  problem?  Obviously 
not,  if  he  pastures  his  stock  next  to  the  line 
fence  of  a  farmer  who  doesn’t  feed  a  larvi- 
cide.  Entomologists  say  that  no  matter  how 
eflfective  the  fly  killer  they  develop,  all  the 
stockmen  in  an  area  must  cooperate  to  wipe 
out  the  face  fly,  or  it  will  pester  their  cattle 
and  horses  until  the  Fourth  of  July  falls 
on  the  fifth  of  August.  • 


Bad  milk,  off^feed,  fever,  abortion  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


“Lepto” 
maybe 
in  your  herd 


Leptospirosis  disguises  itself 
by  variable  symptoms 


Even  an  expert  can’t  tell  for  sure 
by  just  looking 


Your  veterinarian  may  find  it  necessary 
to  run  special  laboratory  tests 
to  confirm  the  diagnosis 


Have  your  cattle  ever  suffered  from  a  sudden  unex¬ 
plained  illness — dull,  off-feed,  feverish,  reduced  milk 
flow,  perhaps  even  abortions?  The  cause  could  have 
been  the  same  type  of  disease  that  causes  “abortion 
storms”  in  swine,  “moon  blindness”  in  horses,  “yel¬ 
lows”  in  dogs,  and  a  serious  condition  in  man — 
namely  leptospirosis. 

Before  anyone  knew  much  about  lepto  in  cattle,  other 
diseases  were  often  blamed  for  this  condition.  Now, 
however,  it  is  known  that  leptospirosis  is  widespread 
among  farm  animals,  wild  rodents,  and  dogs.  Your 
veterinarian  can  frequently  make  a  tentative  diag¬ 
nosis  by  examining  the  animals  and  he  can  confirm  his 
findings  by  laboratory  tests.  Call  him  at  the  first  sign  of 
trouble — don’t  risk  the  health  of  your  animals  or  the 
safety  of  your  family. 

Threatens  all  animals . . .even  man 

Lepto  is  caused  by  a  group  of  related  microscopic  in¬ 
fectious  organisms  that  look  like  tiny  corkscrews.  They 
can  spread  from  one  animal  to  another  in  the  herd — 
or  even  among  different  kinds  of  animals.  The  most 
noticeable  sign  of  lepto  infection  is  abortion.  Others 
are  fever,  loss  of  appetite,  drop  in  milk  production,  and 
the  secretion  of  thick  milk  that  may  have  blood  in  it. 


How  yon  can  help  keep  yonr  herd  lepto*free 

1.  Get  rid  of  rodents — they  are  frequently  carriers  of 
some  types  of  leptospirosis  as  well  as  other  diseases. 

2.  Prevent  animals  from  wading  in,  or  drinking  from, 
stagnant  pools  of  water. 

3.  Insist  on  a  veterinarian’s  certificate  showing  that  re¬ 
placement  animals  are  healthy  before  adding  them  to 
your  herd.  A  “clean”  ^blood  test  should  be  a  must. 

4.  Isolate  sick  animals — especially  if  they  have  recently 
aborted. 

5.  Control  leptospirosis  in  sivine,  since  infected  swine 
can  rapidly  spread  the  disease  to  other  animals,  includ¬ 
ing  cattle  and  man.  Ask  your  veterinarian  about  control 
programs,  such  as  using  high  (therapeutic)  levels  of 
Terramycin®  in  the  feed  or  Cosa-Terramycin®  Fortified 
Soluble  Powder  in  the  drinking  water. 

6.  At  the  first  sign  of  trouble,  call  your  veterinarian. 
Remember,  it  takes  all  three  to  control  leptospirosis 
losses:  your  good  management,  your  veterinarian  and 
the  modern  products  he  uses. 

Department  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Science  for  the  world's  well-being® 
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FREE  CATALO 

of  Farm 


Ask  for  Catalog 
No.  75  —  160  pages 
listing  thousands  of 
dairy  and  farm 
supplies.  Buy  from 
one  source  ...  at 
moneysaving  prices. 
Prornpt  shipment. 
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NEWEST  IN  CREEP  FEEDING 
PAX  PIG  PALACE 

tionar/  round  design^ 
^  Exclusive 
'  I  patented  Cone-over-Cone 

Agitators.  Made  of  heavy 
gauge  galvanized  steei, 
hardwood  piatform 
and  skids.  Piatform 

height  39^.  ^rt 

^^^^^SaM^buTcap^ty.  **'"*• 
PAX  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
Dept.  F-2000  Coldwater,  Ohio 
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ARTHUR  YOUNG 

{Continued  from  page  84) 

Samford  Hall  he  began  a  search  for  a  new 
place.  As  he  visited  farm  after  farm  he  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  a  book  describing  the 
agriculture  of  the  regions  he  visited.  This 
resulted  in  his  first  popular  publication,  A 
Six  Weeks*  Tour  Through  the  Southern 
Counties  of  England  and  Wales.  This  book 
answered  a  need  in  the  world  of  his  time 
for  there  was  little  or  no  agricultural  writing 
which  could  guide  the  farmer.  As  Young 
said,  “Practices  which  arc  found  highly  ad¬ 
vantageous  in  one  district  are  totally  un¬ 
known  in  another;  although  the  soil,  expo¬ 
sure,  climate,  etc.,  be  exactly  the  same.  The 
farmers  in  one  place  grow  rich  by  methods 
which  would  enrich  their  brethren  in  an¬ 
other;  but  remain  quite  unknown.” 

In  the  tour  of  the  southern  counties 
Young  set  a  pattern  for  a  number  of  other 
volumes  of  tours  of  different  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland.  He  would  visit  the  great 
manor  houses  and  castles  in  the  area,  giving 
a  careful  description  of  the  grounds  and  the 
buildings  with  room  dimensions,  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  rooms  ^nd  descriptions  of 
furnishings  and  of  the  paintings  that  hung 
in  the  halls.  Between  these  descriptions  of 
great  estates  Young  wrote  of  the  successful 
farming  practices  in  the  area. 

Young  apparently  chose  this  form  in 
order  to  interest  the  gentleman  farmer.  The 
descriptions  of  paintipgs  and  great  homes 


appealed  to  their  aesthetic  sense;  the  good 
agricultural  practices  were  designed  to 
appeal  to  their  pocketbook.  He  hoped  the 
gentleman  farmer  would  put  into  practice 
some  of  the  better  agricultural  techniques 
and  the  other  farmers  in  the  neighborhood 
soon  follow.  He  despaired  of  reaching  the 
common  farmer  with  his  writing  because  of 
the  problem  of  illiteracy.  He  said,  “I  am 
sensible  that  not  one  farmer  in  5,000  reads 
at  all — but  the  country  abounds  in  gentle¬ 
men  farmers  whose  ideas  are  much  more 
enlarged.  .  .  .  All  the  well-known  strokes  of 
husbandry  are  traced  accurately  to  gentle¬ 
men:  from  whence  comes  the  introduction 
of  turnips  in  England?  But  from  Tull.  Who 
introduced  clover?  But  Sir  Richard  \Veston. 
Marling  in  Norfolk  is  owing  to  Lord  Towns- 
hend  and  Mr.  Allen.  In  a  word,  the  most 
noted  improvements  w-ere  dex  ised  and  first 
practiced  by  gentlemen ;  common  husband¬ 
men,  in  a  long  period  of  years,  imitated  the 
method  in  proportion  to  the  success.” 

The  practices  which  Young  emphasized 
were  the  enclosure  and  improvement  of 
land,  the  use  of  proper  rotations  in  order  to 
avoid  fallow  land,  the  introduction  of  new 
crops,  and  the  spreading  of  the  use  of  old 
crops,  such  as  beans,  peas,  tares,  clover, 
madder-wood,  licorice,  hemp  and  flax.  The 
installation  of  covered  drains  made  by  cut¬ 
ting  ditches  and  filling  them  with  stone  and 
bnish  and  then  covering  them;  manuring 
with  marl  (a  soil  heavy  with  lime  deposits) , 
chalk  and  animal  manures;  irrigation;  and 


the  improvement  of  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments  to  save  labor  and  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  draft  animals  needed  to  pull  them. 

In  his  description  of  a  farm  operation  he 
invariably  included  the  economics  of  the 
situation  and  these,  perhaps,  are  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  his  tours  today.  For 
example,  he  describes  a  farmer  who,  by  en¬ 
closing  moorland,  changed  “the  wild  sheep- 
walk  into  a  rich  farm  cultivated  in  a  most 
husbandlike  manner.”  The  rent  of  the  land 
was  two  shillings,  sixpence  per  acre.  “Their 
course  of  crops  (rotation)  is — marl,  and 
breakup  for  wheat.  Two,  turnips.  Three, 
barley.  Four,  laid  down  with  clover  and  ray 
grass  for  three  years.  They  dung  or  fold  for 
all  their  winter  corn,  and  reckon  two  nights’ 
folds  equal  to  a  dunging ;  the  quantity  of  the 
latter  to  lay  upon  an  acre  is  12  loads. 

“The  fanner  has  100  acres  of  winter  corn, 
250  acres  of  barley  and  oats,  50  acres  of 
pease,  200  acres  of  turnips,  400  acres  of 
grasses,  and  100  acres  of  sheep-walk.  He 
keeps:  six  serx’ants,  six  laborers  (servants 
were  farm  workers  who  lived  in  the  fann¬ 
er’s  house.  Laborers  lived  in  houses  of  their 
own  or  tenant  houses),  30  horses.  20  cows, 
900  sheep,  and  5  ploughs.  In  harvest  time 
he  has  in  all  about  40  people  in  the  field. 

“The  estimated  returns  are :  winter  corn, 
£525  ( £,  one  pound,  was  roughly  $5)  ;  bar¬ 
ley  and  oats,  £900;  pease,  £240;  sheep, 
£450;  cows,  £100;  hogs,  £50;  for  a  total  of 
£2,265.  His  expenses:  rent,  tythe,  and  town 
charges  6  shillings  per  acre,  total  £330. 


SAVE  on  your  spring  and  summer  FERTILIZING  COSTS! 


Prairie  Lady  X20  permanent  home  erected 
for  host  family  at  1960  Farm  Progress  Show. 


A  PRAIRIE  LADY 
CAN  BE  CUSTOM-DESIGNED 
FOR  YOU 


GBH-WAY 

HOMES,  INC. 

0*pt.  FQ  1,  Walnut,  llllnelt 


BROD-KASTOR 


From  four  “Prairie  Ladies”  and  two 
dozen  other  basic  models,  Home- 
Way*  offers  you  custom-design  varia¬ 
tions,  2400  individual  floor  plans.  Our 
skilleid  design  department  will  per¬ 
sonalize  your  home  to  meet  your  exact 
needs.  Yet,  because  of  Home-Way’s 
quantity  material  buying,  factory 
production  methods,  21  years  manu¬ 
facturing  ex|>erience,  you  pay  no  more 
than  for  a  standardized  house. 


FREE  CATALOG!  I  i 

Color  pictures,  floor  I  I 

plant,  4  Prairie  Ladies,  I  | 

24  other  Home-Woy  1  I 

basic  models  with  |  I 

voriotions  on  many.  ^  —— 

Write  to  Home-Way  at  address 

below  or  see  Home-Way  Dealer  nearest  you. 


Applies  fertilizer  FAST  and  ACCUKATFIY 


granular  as 

as  faster 

The 

saves 

your  time,  reduces  labor, 
I^^B  and  makes  more  effi- 

SArioc  500  cient  use  of  valuable 

fertilizer.  Attaches  to 
any  tractor.  PTO  drive.  Over  1 800  lb.  hopper  capacity. 
Exclusive  vibrating  hopper  bottom  assures  continuous 
flow  of  materials.  Spreads  in  swaths  fifty  feet  wide,  and 
more.  Positive  off-on  control  from  tractor  seat.  Trouble- 
free,  sturdy,  quality  steel  construction. 


By  ths  makers  of 

HARVIST-HANDUR  and  UTILITY 

portable  elevators 


STARLINE 


lAOVAOO 


Oats  for  his  horses,  £72  (though  the  oats 
were  raised  on  the  farm  Young  insists  on 
their  being  noted  as  a  charge) .  Seed  for  400 
acres,  £180.  Six  servants,  £120.  Six  labor¬ 
ers.  £150.  Wear  and  tear,  say  about  £70. 
Harvest — 4  shillings  per  acre,  £80.  For  a 
total  expense  of  £1,002.” 

He  describes  the  cost  of  labor  as:  “In 
winter  one  shilling  a  day  and  small-beer.  In 
spring  one  shilling  and  two  pence  a  day  and 
beer.  Harv’cst,  three  pounds  besides  meat, 
drink  and  lodging.  It  lasts  from  a  month  to 
fiv'e  weeks.” 

Though  most  of  his  writing  emphasized 
good  agricultural  practices,  he  often  took 
space  to  bitterly  condemn  wasteful,  slovenly 
farming.  In  writing  of  eastern  England  in 
one  of  his  tours  he  said,  “About  this  coun¬ 
try .. .  they  have  a  most  execrable  custom  of 
collecting  all  the  cow  dung  from  the  fields, 
and  kneading  it  up  with  short  straw  to  burn 
instead  of  coals.  .  .  .  Will  ye  believe  me.  ye 
farmers  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex.  Kent 
and  Hertfordshire,  that  this  is  the  constant 
practice  not  only  of  cottagers,  but  of  the 
farmers  themselves!  No;  you  will  say:  It  is 
impossible;  there  cannot  be  such  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  manure  anywhere  but  among  the 
Hottentots.  I  looked  attentively  at  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  see  if  the  guts  and  garbage  of 
the  cows  were  not  very  capital  ornaments 
for  their  persons.” 

Much  of  what  we  know  of  the  great  ani¬ 
mal  breeder,  Robert  Bakewell,  comes  from 
Young’s  writings,  for  it  was  inevitable  that 
he  should  visit  Bakewell’s  fann,  Dishley. 


A  revolutionary  new  spraying  principle  pro¬ 
tects  beef  and  dairy  cattle  against  insects. 
The  pateiried  spray  heads  atomize  liquids 
into  an  airborne  mist  that  penetrates  to  the 
hide  and  covers  every  hair  without  wasteful 
run-off.  Sprays  any  chemical  without  clog¬ 
ging.  Spray  Gate  sprayer  is  portable — treat 
your  herd  at  the  barn  or  in  the  field.  Send 
coupon  _today.  Spr.yfoil*  UtHitaire 

_ Sprayer 


...and  these  jiffy  joints  can  be 
assembled  by  only  one  man.  Leak- 
proof  protection  is  obtained  by  pres¬ 
sure  of  water  in  pipe.  All  couplings 
are  zincillated  for  long  wear— and 
are  salvageable  from  old  to  new  pipe. 


ISprayfoil  Corporation  ^ 

222  W.  82nd  St.,  Minneapolis  20,  Minn, 
I  Please  send  information  on: 

I  □  Sprayfoil*  Utilitaire  Sprayer 
I  □  Spray  Gate  □  Field  Sprayer 


PITTSBURGH  9,  PA. 


your  nemo  and  oddroti  on  o  postcard 
for  notrro  of  your  noorost  McOowoll  doolor 


One  Beef  Man  is  limited  to  about  70  cows 
(with  calves)  or  210  steers  until  he  automates. 
With  Starline  Planned  Automation,  modem 
methods  and  no  increase  in  manpower,  he  is 
able  to  double  or  triple  his  herd  and  his  An¬ 
nual  Net  Profit. 


One  Dairy  Man  can  only  manage  about  16 
cows  in  an  old-fashioned,  hand  operated 
bam.  With  Starline  Planned  Automation, 
modem  methods  and  no  increase  in  man¬ 
power,  he  can  handle  up  to  65  cows.  This 
can  double  or  triple  his  Annual  Not  Profit. 


One  Hog  Man  can  only  manage  about  90  lit¬ 
ters  a  year  if  he  does  the  whole  job  manually. 
With  Starline  Planned  Automation,  modem 
methods  and  no  increase  in  manpower,  he  can 
easily  double  the  size  ef  his  eporatien  and  his 
Annual  Not  Profit. 


STARLINE.  INCn  Dept.  411,  Harvard,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  a  free  Starlino  Labor  Saver  Calculator  and  other  infomu- 
tion  that  shows  in  dollars  and  cents  how  much  more  profit  i  can  make  with 
Starline  Planned  Automation. 

I  am  interested  in  information  relative  to: 

Stanchion  Dairy  □  Loose  Housing  Dairy  Q  Beef  □  Hog  □  Student  □ 


STATS 


,1 
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2,  3,  4,  6,  10  and  12  g.p.m. 
sizes  available,  pressure 
range  from  0  to  500  p.s.i. 


PERFORIVIANCE 


New  Myers  heavy  duty  Du-All  spray  pumps  deliver  up  to 
12  g.p.m.  with  pressure  ranges  up  to  500  p.s.i.  —  ideally  suited 
for  low  cost  weed  control,  crop  protection,  poultry  house  and 
livestock  pen  cleaning,  cattle  spraying  and  all  general  farm 
spraying  jobs. 

The  Myers  Du-All  spray  pump  is  a  positive  displacement  piston 
pump  which  insures  full  capacity  at  all  pressure  settings. 
Capacity  and  pressure  tailored  to  your  spraying  needs  for 
faster,  better  jobs.  Saves  time  and  labor. 

Myers  Du-All  spray  pumps  are  available  in  2,  3,  4,  6,  10  and 
12  g.p.m.  sizes  to  match  your  job  and  budget  requirements. 
Can  be  used  for  boom,  boomless  and  gun  spraying  jobs.  Power 
take-off  and  engine  driven  models  available. 

For  the  extra  convenience  of  a  completely  self-contained 
sprayer,  choose  a  rugged,  quality-built  Myers  General  Purpose 
Sprayer.  Engine  driven  and  power  take-off  models  available 
with  either  100  or  200  gallon  tank  capacities.  For  complete 
details,  see  your  Myers  sprayer  dealer. 


VALUE 


CHOICE 


Myers  General 
Purpose  Sprayer  • 
Model  6010-5ET2 


There  he  heard  Bakewell  expound  his  ideas  of  production  testing 
for  breeding  to  produce  animals  which  were  useful  rather  than 
either  ornamental  or  simply  big.  “Flesh,  not  bone,  is  the  butcher’s 
object,”  Bakewell  told  him.  Bakewell  showed  him  the  famous  bull 
Twopenny,  which  Young  described  as  “a  fine  bull  most  truly  made 
which  leaps  cows  at  5  pounds,  5  shillings  a  cow.”  He  saw  the  barns 
which  Bakewell  designed  with  a  manure  gutter  to  eliminate  the 
need  for  bedding,  since  Bakewell  fed  all  of  his  straw.  He  described 
Bakewell’s  irrigation  practices  and  the  ingenious  use  made  of  his 
irrigation  canals  to  float  turnips,  cabbages  and  barges  of  other  farm 
products  down  to  his  barn.  He  also  included  a  drawing  of  a  wheeled 
feeder  which  Bakewell  had  designed,  which  could  be  pulled 
through  the  fields  to  feed  colts  on  pasture,  or  to  feed  workhorses  in 
the  field  rather  than  bring  them  back  to  the  farmstead  at  noon 
each  day. 

In  his  travels  Young  was  always  on  the  lookout  for  the  experi¬ 
mentalist.  A  farmer  who  tried  new  row  spacings  or  combinations 
of  crops  always  received  his  attention.  Occasionally  his  uncritical 
enthusiasm  shows  through,  as  when  he  wrote  of  Mr.  Wharton  who 
“plants  only  the  knots  or  eyes  cut  off  the  potatoes ;  the  heart  is  all 
preserved  for  use.” 

Interspersed  with  his  several  books  of  tours  of  England  and  Ire¬ 
land,  Young  wrote  many  other  books  and  pamphlets  on  agriculture 
and  its  problems.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  urge  the  national  census 
as  an  accurate  guide  to  the  solution  of  national  agricultural  and 
political  problems.  He  made  studies  of  the  enclosure  and  the  pro¬ 
ductive  use  of  wastelands,  of  tariffs  and  bounties,  and  of  political 
economy.  In  1784  he  began  the  publication  of  Annals  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  a  monthly  publication  about  a  third  of  which  consisted 
of  his  own  writing.  He  attracted,  however,  some  of  the  great  minds 
and  great  men  of  his  day  as  contributors.  One  of  his  contributors 
who  wrote  under  the  name  of  Ralph  Robinson,  was  known  to  all 
the  readers  as  King  George  HI.  Other  contributors  included 
Joseph  Priestley,  the  discoverer  of  oxygen;  Jeremy  Bentham,  the 
political  philosopher;  Coke  of  Holkham,  the  great  farmer,  and 
such  other  notables  as  Lord  Townshend,  Lord  Orford  and  Lord 
Bristol.  The  Annals  appeared  regularly  for  the  next  25  years,  until 
1809,  and  eventually  made  up  46  volumes  of  agricultural  writings. 

Travels  in  France 

Young’s  fame  brought  him  many  visitors  and  students,  among 
them  Francois  and  Alexandre,  the  sons  of  the  Duke  de  Liancourt, 
and  their  tutor  Maximilien  Lazowski.  Later  Lazowski  wrote  Young 
inviting  him  to  make  a  tour  of  France  with  members  of  the  family 
of  the  Duke  de  La  Rochefoucauld.  The  invitation  was  too  tempt¬ 
ing  to  resist  and  led  to  not  one,  but  three  trips  to  France,  which 
covered  the  periods  May  to  November,  1787;  July  to  October, 
1788,  and  June,  1789,  to  Januar)',  1790.  These  trips,  made  on  the 
eve  and  during  the  early  stages  of  the  French  Revolution,  gave  him 
the  material  for  Travels  in  France,  which  remains  one  of  the  most 
readable,  and  certainly  the  most  historically  interesting,  book  of 
the  many  he  produced. 

In  preparing  his  book  for  publication  Young  was  prevailed 
upon  by  a  friend  to  keep  it  in  the  form  of  the  journals  which  he 
made  daily  during  his  visits,  and  so  instead  of  a  dry  treatise  on 
agriculture  and  politics,  we  have  the  lively  account  of  his  travels, 
the  miles  he  covered  each  day,  the  sights  he  saw,  the  knavery  of 
the  innkeeper  at  Nemours,  who  had  the  gall  to  charge  him  19 
livres  8  sous  (approximately  $3.60)  for  a  night’s  lodging  for  him¬ 
self  and  horse,  plus  dinner,  which  consisted  of  soup,  a  partridge, 
roast  chicken,  celery,  cauliflower,  two  bottles  of  wine,  cake,  and 
four  apples.  He  wrote  daily  observ’ations  of  agriculture,  and  his 
impressions  of  French  people  which  ranged  from  peasants  to  whom 
he  talked,  to  Lavoisier,  the  father  of  modern  chemistry,  Mirabeau, 
Lafayette,  and  Louis  XVL  His  reputation  and  his  connections  in 
France  opened  doors  to  him  everywhere.  On  June  18,  1789,  for 
example,  he  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  where  he  gave  his  vote  for  the  election  of  General  George 
Washington  as  an  honorary  member.  He  was  in  France  when  the 
Bastille  fell  and  it  was  his  friend,  the  Duke  de  Liancourt,  who 
announced  this  event  to  the  King. 

A  constant  thread  that  runs  through  his  description  of  France  of 


DRY-O-MATION 

The  “Cents-ible”  way  to  make 


MORE  CROP  DOLLARS!! 


In-storage  drying  and  condi¬ 
tioning  is  “cents-ible”  because 
you  handle  your  grain  fewer 
times,  saving  time  and  labor; 
you  can  harvest  earlier  and 
avoid  field  losses;  you  stop 
spoilage  in  storage.  It  all  adds 
up  to  more  dollars  in  your 
pocket. 

The  Dry-O-Mation  System  is 
extra  “cents-ible”  because  it 
offers  more  value  per  dollar 
spent:  Top  quality  Stormor 


STORMOR 

BATCH  DRYERS 

In  three  sizes:  750, 
1,000  and  1,250  bush¬ 
els.  You  can  dry  a 
batch  of  shelled  corn 
•  from  25%  to  12% 
moisture  in  approximately  six 
hours.  Low  heat  level  for  low¬ 
est  cost,  highest  quality  drying. 
Automatic  controls  eliminate 
need  for  constant  attention. 


steel  bins  plus  high  efficiency 
drying  floors,  fans  and  supple¬ 
mental  heat  units  with  auto¬ 
matic  humidity  control. 

Bins  for  Dry-O-Mation  avail¬ 
able  in  1,000  to  8,300  bushel 
sizes.  Larger  bins,  up  to  36,400 
bushels,  with  aeration  equip¬ 
ment.  Floors,  fans  and  heat 
units  available  separately  for 
use  with  your  present  storage 
units. 


BULK  FEED  BINS 


Sturdy  steel  construction:  full 
60  degree  hopper  bottoms. 
Sizes  from  2  to  30  tons.  Can  be 
equipped  for  completely  “auto¬ 
mat^”  mixing  and  feeing. 


ALSO  Steel  cribs,  bar  mesh  and  perforated  wall  panels; 
full  line  of  storage  and  drying  accessories. 


RUSH  COUPON  FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION 


FREMONT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


I  Dept.  9*7.  lei  341,  FremoNt,  Nebr. 

I  Please  send  information  on  Stormor: 

I  □  Dry-O-Mation  □  latch  Dryers  □  Bar  Mesh  Cribs  □  Drying  Floors 

I  Q  Fans,  Heat  Units  □  Bins  Q  Bulk  Feed  Bins  □  Pert.  Wall  Cribs 

I  I  am  interested  in  Q  distributorship  O  dealership 

I  Name -  - - 

I  Address  or  RFD  - - 


..J 
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E.  L.  CALDWELL  &  SONS  tNc 


WYATT 


this  period  is  the  tremendous  influence  upon  the  French  of  the 
American  Revolution.  And  always  Young,  the  agricultural  writer, 
emphasized  the  farming  practices  and  their  influence  on  the  nation. 
He  found  them  appallingly  bad  and  the  position  of  the  farmer 
almost  unbelievably  oppressed.  As  an  example,  he  wrote  again  and 
again  of  the  practice  of  Capitaineries.  This  consisted  of  the  King 
giving  to  royalty  vast  areas  in  which  they  were  sole  proprietors  of 
all  game,  even  on  lands  which  did  not  belong  to  them.  And  by 
game  was  meant  whole  droves  of  wild  boars,  herds  of  deer,  great 
flocks  of  partridges  and  the  like.  The  noblemen  were  permitted  to 
make  what  rules  they  wished,  to  protect  their  hunting  rights.  The 
peasants  were  not  permitted  to  weed  or  hoe  their  gardens  for  fear 
the  young  partridges  might  be  disturbed.  Manuring  their  ground 
with  night  soil  was  prevented  for  fear  of  flavoring  the  partridges 
which  might  eat  the  corn  grown  on  this  land.  Hay  could  not  be  cut 
before  a  certain  time  of  the  summer  because  it  would  deprive  the 
birds  of  shelter.  Seeds  could  not  be  steeped  for  fear  game  birds 
scratching  them  up  and  eating  them  might  be  injured. 

Rents  were  exorbitant  and  taxes  high.  Salt,  for  example,  carried 
a  high  tax  and  each  person  in  the  kingdom  was  required  to  con¬ 
sume  a  certain  amount  of  salt  each  year.  Smugglers  of  salt  who 
were  armed  were  sentenced  to  death.  Unarmed  smugglers  were 
sent  to  the  galleys  for  from  three  years  to  life.  Stealing  salt  was 
punishable  by  flogging  or  hanging. 

The  corvee,  a  system  by  which  a  nobleman  might  demand  labor 
from  peasants  in  his  district,  was  in  full  practice.  Hundreds  of  peas¬ 
ants  each  year  were  ruined  because  their  labor  was  conscripted  for 
the  corv'ee  and  they  were  unable  to  produce  their  crops. 

The  picture  that  emerges  from  Young’s  writing  of  the  vast 
wealth,  irresponsibility  and  oppression  of  the  ruling  nobility  makes 
the  revolution  which  took  place  seem  not  only  inevitable,  but  long 
overdue. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture 

Shortly  before  Young  left  for  France  his  mother  died,  leaving  him 
her  entire  estate.  His  older  sister  had  died  when  he  was  a  young 


to  keep  your  hog  feeding  system  up  to  dote 


CUT  CROP  STALKS— CLEAN  UP  YOUR 
PASTURE  LAND  AT  LOW  ACRE  COST 


with  a  GIANT  G-144  Rotary 


The  spring  steel  swinging  blades  of  this 
husky  GIANT  ROTARY  cut  a  full  144-inch 
swath  in  all  crop  stalks,  scrub,  rank  weeds, 
and  for  cleaning  up  pasture  land  it  can't  be 
beat.  Cuts  close  to  fence  lines,  trees,  ditches. 

Medium  tractor  will  handle.  High  quality 
but  low-priced.  See  it. 

New'  HOLE  KING 

^  Heavy-duty  9-in.  auger 

jSJl  .  with  high  carbon  steel 

j/  ^  _  jpii^Sy  cutting  edges  digs  46-in. 

\  '  hole  straight  or  angled. 

S  So  simple  a  boy  can 

'  *  operate.  Use  it  for  set- 

ting  fences,  repla  ing 
^  rotted  posts,  planting 
ry  *  K  seedlings,  3-pt.  hitch. 

*  Write  Dept.  Q  for  facts  and  prices  on  oil  GIANT  Rotary 

TIMKEN  BEARINGS  CuHers  and  other  top  quality  allied  lines. 


GRADE  KING 


or  writo  for  litoroturo 


500  North  5th  Street,  Salina,  Kansas 


man,  and  his  older  brother,  John,  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  had  broken 
his  neck  while  riding  a  borrowed  horse  in  a  fox  hunt  organized  by 
King  George  III. 

His  inheritance  eased  his  financial  situation  which  was  further 
improved  by  the  formation  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  1793 
and  his  appointment  as  Secretary  with  a  salary  of  £400  a  year. 
Young  continued  to  publish  his  Annals,  to  prepare  agricultural 
surveys  of  the  different  counties  in  England,  to  write  political 
pamphlets  on  subjects  affecting  agriculture,  to  visit  important,  pro¬ 
gressive  farmers  in  England,  and  even  began  the  work  on  a  giant 
10-volume  history  of  agriculture. 

His  homelife,  which  had  never  been  a  happy  one,  had  one  bright 
spot  for  him,  his  children,  Arthur,  Elizabeth,  Mary  and  partic¬ 
ularly  his  youngest  daughter  Bobbin.  In  1 794  he  was  deeply  grieved 
when  his  daughter  Elizabeth  died,  but  three  years  later  his  life  was 
shattered  by  the  death  of  his  beloved  Bobbin.  He  continued  his 
work,  but  he  changed  from  a  charming,  gay,  outgoing  person  to  a 
retiring,  gloomy  man,  who  must  fight  constantly  against  fits  of 
the  deepest  depression. 

His  eyesight  began  to  fail  due,  his  friends  thought,  to  excessive 
weeping.  In  1811  an  unsuccessful  cataract  of)eration  left  him 
totally  blind.  He  moved  from  London  to  Bradfield  where  he  re¬ 
mained  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Even  in  his  blindness  he  continued  working  with  a  secretary  on 
the  history  of  agriculture,  though  perhaps  his  major  interest  during 
this  period  was  religion  and  preaching  to  the  people  at  the  parish. 
At  about  this  period  he  took  a  diamond-encrusted  snuffbox  which 
had  been  sent  him  by  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia,  had  the 
diamonds  removed  and  gave  them  to  the  Rev.  William  Wilberforce 
to  finance  his  drive  against  slavery.  Slaves,  Young  felt,  were  the 
most  oppressed  of  all  agricultural  workers  and  a  hindrance  to 
progress.  He  died  April  20,  1820,  still  firm  in  the  belief  that  “no 
country  possesses  so  bad  an  agriculture,  but  something  useful  may 
be  learnt  from  it.” 


"I  built  RILCO  all  the  way 


...two  barns,  a  machine  shed 


and  utility  building!” 


Says;  Harold  Lausted 
Colfax,  Wisconsin 


.^1^  Rilco  buildings  on  the  Lausted  farm 
include  dairy  bam  (foreground)  and  hog 
barn  (background). 

Also  Rilco  machine  shed  and  connecting 
tied  arch  building  used  for  goroge  ond 
storage. 


0  “After  a  tornado 
flattened  our  farm, 
we  had  to  get  things  under  cover 
in  a  hurry,”  says  Mr.  Lausted. 
“Rilco  buildings  were  faster  to 
put  up  and  saved  more  labor  and 
time  than  did  other  types  of  con¬ 
struction.  We  got  stronger  build¬ 
ings,  we  believe,  and  much  more 
useable  space,  too.” 

Rilco  rafters  are  factory  shaped, 
cut  to  length,  drilled  for  connec¬ 
tors,  delivered  ready  for  quiclc, 
easy  erection.  Rafters  are  lami¬ 
nated  of  selected  kiln-dried  lum¬ 
ber  permanently  bonded  with 
waterproof  glues.  Mail  the  coupon 
for  free  literature. 


Th«  Engineering  and  Quality  of  Every 
Rilco  Rafter  are  Guaranteed  in  Writing. 


A  Weyerhaeuser  Company 

RILCO  RAFTERS 


I  Weyerhaeuser  Company,  W-808  First  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn.  j 
I  Please  send  information  on  the  following  farm  buildings:  j 

I  n  One  and  Two-Story  Barns  n  Machine  Sheds  Q  Crop  Storage  | 

I  D  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses  □  Please  have  salesman  call.  | 

I  Name _ j 

I  Address - — — — - ! 

I _ J 


SPRAY  Empty  Bins  NOW! 


FARM  BIN  SPRAY 


Early  Cleanup 
ASSURES  Clean 
Bins  at  Harvest 

PROTECT 
Your  Grain  with 
Douglas 
PREVENTIVE 
MAINTENANCE 

It's  easier  and  cheaper  ta 
PREVENT  insect  infesta- 
tian  than  it  is  to  stop  it 
after  it's  started.  AsIc  your 
dealer  about  our  complete 
Preventative  Maintenance 
Program. 


It’s  Easy  to 

INSTALL  an  AERATION 
UNIT  in  Empty  Clean  Bins 

Aeration  saves  you  money.  PREVENTS 
moisture  migration,  condensation,  hot 
spots,  crusting.  STOPS  mold  growth, 
insect  activity. 


Douglas  has  an  Aeration  Unit  for  EVERY  Size  Bin 


45  years  professional  experience 
in  Grain  Sanitation. 

See  your  dealer  or  write.,. 


iluD'lJuiJ  1 

CHEMICAL  — f  COMPANY 

620  Eo^t  16th  Avenue  North  Kansas  City  Misso 


PARASITE  BOARDERS 

EATING  UP  YOUR  CATTLE  PROFITS! 


Control  blood  sucking  par- 
asites  .  .  .  lica,  flies, 

mites,  gnats,  mosquitoes  and 
mange  with  your  choice 
from  the  CURBY-IINE  of 
cattle  oilers.  Imagine  cat¬ 
tle  currying  their  hair  while 
gaining  positive  parasite 
control.  Cattle  using  CUR- 
RY-TROl,  CURRY-FLiX  or 
CURRY-TUBE  do!  They  ap¬ 
ply  insecticide  where  the 
cattle  want  it  ,  ,  .  when 
they  need  it  .  .  .  immedi¬ 
ately.  Cattle  do  all  the 
work  “doing  what  comes 
naturally*'  .  .  .  scratching 
on  the  oilers  rather  than 
fences,  feed  bunks  or  build- 
ir^s.  Complete  your  para¬ 
site  control  family  with  FY- 
RONOl  INSECTICIDE  .  .  . 
specially  formulated  for  the 
CURRY-LINE. 

FREE  4-paga  colorful,  de¬ 
scriptive  literature.  WRITE 
TODAY  I 


9  POSITIVE  PARASITE  CONTROL  FAMILY 

Manufactured  by  PIEL  MFC  CO  ,  INC  —  HUBBARD,  IOWA 
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So  simple... so  efficient... so  low  in  cost! 

N  E  w  rm  ha  nd" 


SEA  FARMING 

{Continued  from  page  73) 

at  from  $2  to  around  $2.50.” 

As  the  kelp  drops  over  the  conveyor  lad¬ 
der  into  the  hold,  a  rake  grabs  huge  bites, 
and  hauls  them  aft.  This  goes  on  until  the 
kelp  heaps  high  like  a  gigantic  bowl  of 
sauerkraut. 

“It  takes  a  four-man  crew  to  run  this  kelp 
harvest,”  Captain  Hodge  explained.  “One 
crewman  watches  the  cutter  bars,  lowers  the 
frame  in  and  out  of  water  and  checks  the 
operation  of  the  conveyor  ladder.  Another 
handles  the  winch  and  rake  to  pull  the  kelp 
to  the  rear  of  the  boat.  Another  tends  to  the 
engine  and  checks  on  movable  parts.  I  stay 
in  the  pilot  house  and  steer  the  ship  through 
the  kelp  beds  and  try  to  cut  an  even  swath.” 

When  the  C.  L.  Arques  docks  at  San 
Pedro,  berth  42,  a  huge  fork  swings  into 
action  from  a  crane  to  unload  the  kelp.  In 
large  bites  it  picks  up  a  load,  swings  over 
and  dumps  it  into  a  huge  wooden  hopper. 
From  there  it  slides  into  a  chopping  ma¬ 
chine,  to  be  ground  up  and  pumped  into  a 
large  storage  tank.  It  is  then  pumped  into 
hugh  rotary'  gas-flame  dryers,  where  most 
of  its  90  percent  water  content  is  evap¬ 
orated.  Of  the  remaining  10  percent,  one- 
third  is  minerals.  It  comes  out  of  the  dryers 
in  the  form  of  tiny,  dark  green  flakes  with  a 
pleasant,  salty  taste.  At  this  stage,  it  is 
valued  at  about  $150  per  ton.  It  is  then 
sacked  and  sent  to  Fontana,  where  it  is 
blended  into  animal  and  human  food 
products. 


EXCLUSIVE  HAND 
CRANK  raises  and  lowers 
all  raking  wheels  simulta- 


The  Kelp  Plant 

Giant  kelp  is  a  descendant  of  plants  which 
survived  the  ice  ages.  Thus  it  thrives  best 
in  cooler  waters.  In  temperatures  above  75 
degrees  F,,  whole  beds  have  been  known  to 
disappear.  The  plant  requires  sunlight  for 
photosynthesis  to  take  place.  Dense  shade 
impedes  growth;  thus  remov’ing  the  top 
four  feet  of  mature  growth  allows  the  sun 
to  reach  the  young  plants. 

The  giant  kelp  has  an  unusual  reproduc¬ 
tive  cycle  that  is  little  related  to  land  plants 
but  more  like  animal  sperm  fertilizing  the 
ovum.  Microscopic  spores,  minute  bodies 
that  develop  into  new  individual  organisms, 
are  released  throughout  the  year  from  the 
lower  fronds  of  the  plant.  These  spores  swim, 
and  have  a  24-hour  life  span  in  which 
they  must  attach  themselves  to  some  hard 
surface.  If  they  fail  to  do  this,  they  die. 
Once  attached,  they  germinate  like  a  seed 
and  grow  rapidly  into  tiny  filament-like 
plants.  Even  when  fully  grown,  they  are  far 
too  small  to  be  seen  without  a  microscope. 
Attached  to  a  rock  these  tiny  plants,  some 
male  and  some  female,  go  through  a  second 
stage  of  the  life  cycle. 

Eggs  the  female  plants  produce  are  ferti¬ 
lized  by  free-swimming  sperm  grown  and 
released  by  the  male  plants.  By  cell  division 
these  fertilized  eggs  grow  at  a  rapid  rate.  In 
a  few  months,  they  grow  several  feet  and 
in  a  year  will  have  become  the  giant  kelp. 

Giant  kelp  is  not  fed  by  roots.  It  has  a 
rootlike  structure  called  a  “holdfast”  with 


UP  TO  $100  LESS  than  any  other 
rake  ...  no  PTO,  gears,  belts, 
pulleys  or  ratchets  to  cause  problems 
.  .  .  cleaner,  gentler  raking  to  give 
you  more  and  better  hay.  It  takes  a 
7'  swath,  rakes  equally  well  in  light 
or  heavy  hay,  rakes  cleanly  over 
rough  or  rocky  fields,  ditches,  con¬ 
tours  or  borders.  Adjusts,  without 
tools,  to  offset  up  to  5'  to  keep 
tractor  wheels  off  hay.  Ask  for  a 
demonstration  soon! 


PATENTED  DOUBLE  SPRING  TEETH  pick  up  hay 
cleanly  and  gently.  Without  beating  it,  and  roll  it  into 
a  fluffy,  even  drying  windrow. 


•  COVERS  7'  SWATH,  rakes  behind  any  vehicle. 

•  SLOW  HAY  TRAVEL  saves  valuable  leaves. 

•  EFFICIENT  WINDROW  TURNER,  using  2  rear 
wheels. 


•  HAULS  EASILY  at  highway  speed. 

•  SIMPLE  ONE-PIN  hook-up,  only  10  lbs.  draw¬ 
bar  weight. 

•  LARGER  M-5  and  M-6  models  available  for 
raking  widths  up  to  10  ft. 


FIRST  IN 

BOOmJ! 

Write: 

THE  FARMHAND  COMPANY 
Dept.  FQ-51,  Hopkins,  Minn. 


Please  send  literature  on _ 

1  am  a  student,  send  special  material  |  | 


Name. 


Oivliion  of  Ooffin  Corporation 


DISTINCTIVE  SUNLINE  EXTERIOR  SIDING  HEAVY-DUTY  PEG-BOARD  for  work  PRESDWOOD,  PANELWOOD  INTERIORS 

is  for  your  home  or  service  buildings,  saving  in  the  garage,  shop,  implement  add  a  practical  side  to  money-making 
You  get  the  colonial  charm  of  boards  shed  and  milkhouse.  Use  with  dozens  farm  buildings.  Use  these  easy-to-nail, 
and  batten  with  raised  ribs  every  few  of  movable  brackets  to  hang  up  (and  easy-to-saw,  no-waste  panels  for  in¬ 
inches  as  an  integral  part  of  the  siding  save)  your  equipment.  For  insulated  teriors  of  insulated  and  plain  livestock 
itself.  Sunline  has  the  appearance  and  buildings,  use  Peg-Board  roof  soffits  buildings.  Use  Tempered  Presdwood 
durability  you’ve  been  looking  for.  to  improve  attic  ventilation.  to  convert  cribs  to  small  grain  storage. 

Masonite  Sunline,  Peg-Board  and  Presdwood  are  available  in  panel  sizes  4’ wide  up  to  12’ long.  No  waste. .  .won’t 
split,  splinter  or  check.  Get  these  and  other  Masonite  hardboards  through  your  lumber  and  building 
materials  dealer  or  write  Masonite  Corporation  for  information. 


All  round  the  farm 

^MASONITE 
shows  the  way 


MASONITE  CORPORATION.  Dept.  FQ-SU 
Box  777,  Chicago  90,  Illinois 

Please  send  FREE  booklet  "Farm  Improvement  Idea 
Book" — gives  dozens  of  ways  to  better  your  home  and 
service  buildings.  Includes  ideas,  plans  and  construction 
hints. 


Name. 


Address. 


^Masonite  Corporation — manufacturer  of  quality  panel  products  for  building  and  industry. 

Masonite,  Sunline,  Peg-Board,  Presdwood  and  Panelwood 
are  registered  trade-marks  of  Masonite  Corporation. 


Town. 


.County. 


Route. 


"I  need  another  oite... 


Right 

Away!" 

Sayt  E  F«s>«r, 

Santa  Maria,  Calif, 


"Enclosed  please  find  my  check  for  which  please 
ship  os  soon  os  possible  another  12'  FUERST 
F-l-E-X-l-B-L-E  Tine  Harrow.  The  one  I  hove  is  doing  a 
wonderful  job  and  I  need  another  one  right  away." 

YOU,  TOO,  WILL  IIKE  THE  FUERST  F-l-E-X-l-B-L-E 
TINE  HARROW. 

For  spreading  livestock  droppings,  aerating  pastures, 
preparing  grassland  for  seeding  or  fertilizer,  seed  bed 
preparation  behind  plow,  disc  or  olone.  Many  other 
uses,  requires  no  maintenance. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 

FUERST  BROTHERS,  Dept.  F-2.  Rhinebeck,  N.Y. 


FIRST  OF  ITS  KIND 


The  ALL  NEW 

FORAGE  BLOWER 

that 

•  breaks  up  wads 

•  stops  bridging  in  Fiopper 

•  is  easy  to  approach 

FOR  COMPLETE 
INFORMATION  ABOUT 
KOOLS  NEW  KB30, 

KB20y  AND  KB40 
FORAGE  BLOWERS, 
CONTACT- 


KOOLS  BROTHERS  INC. 

.P.  O.  BOX  918  APPLETON,  WIS. 


which  it  clings  to  any  hard,  rough  object. 
Kelp  absorbs  nutrients  from  all  its  surfaces. 
Hence,  it  grows  luxuriantly  in  strong  cur¬ 
rents  where  there  is  a  constantly  renewed 
supply  of  the  food  necessary  to  the  plant. 

Harv'est  of  the  giant  kelp  beds  has  been 
under  the  supervision  of  the  California  Fish 
and  Game  Department  for  many  years.  The 
state  makes  a  charge  of  ten  cents  per  ton 
for  kelp  unloaded  at  the  docks. 

The  Marine  Resources  Operations 
Branch  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Department 
began  a  study  a  few  years  ago  in  an  effort 
to  increase  the  game  fish  numbers  by  pro¬ 
viding  more  suitable  ocean  fish  habitats. 

Divers  found  desert  areas  on  the  ocean 
floor  with  little  visible  marine  life  or  sea¬ 
weed.  Along  the  southern  California  coast¬ 
line  they  found  the  rocky  bottoms  provided 
the  footing  for  the  kelp  spores  to  get  rooted. 
Among  the  underwater  kelp  bed  forests  the 
divers  found  the  waters  teeming  with  sea 
life  such  as  bass,  perch,  yellowtail,  barra¬ 
cuda,  and  countless  other  fish. 

To  transform  the  ocean  deserts  into  kelp 
forests,  they  plant  old  street  car-  and  auto¬ 
mobile-bodies  along  the  flat  mud  bottoms 
a  mile  or  two  offshore. 

Divers  attach  young  kelp  plants  to  these 
car  bodies  to  establish  new  kelp  beds.  Game 
fish  are  attracted  to  the  dark  interiors  of 
these  car  bodies,  and  the  kelp  beds  for  food 
and  habitat  help  attract  and  grow  more  fish. 
And,  after  the  kelp  beds  are  firmly  bedded 
and  the  growth  reaches  the  surface,  harv  est¬ 
ing  companies  will  have  additional  fields. 

The  principal  giant  kelp  beds  in  Amer¬ 
ican  waters  lie  off  the  coast  of  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  They  cover  about  400  square  miles 
with  an  estimated  60,000,000  tons  of  kelp 
growing  annually. 

“Several  factors  that  affect  the  kelp  plant 
adversely  besides  mechanical  damage 
caused  by  stonns  is  the  sea  life  grazing  too 
heavily,  similar  to  overpasturing  a  meadow 
on  a  farm,”  stated  John  Carlisle  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Fish  and  Game  Department  at  San 
Pedro.  “Also,  organisms  disturb  the  hold¬ 
fasts  such  as  the  burrowing  isopod  and  a 
condition  known  as  blackrot  which  occurs 
during  periods  of  high  surface  terhperatures 
and  which  is  thought  to  be  caused  by  bac¬ 
terial  action.” 

The  total  harvest  of  kelp  in  1956  was 
around  75,000  tons — twice  the  tonnage  of 
1947.  Yet,  in  aerial  surveys  carried  out  in 
1955,  ’57  and  ’58,  no  decrease  was  noted  in 
the  size  or  number  of  chartered  kelp  beds. 

The  greatest  recorded  production  from 
the  California  coast  was  395,000  tons  dur¬ 
ing  the  First  World  War  when  it  was  used 
as  a  source  for  potash,  second  only  to 
natural  brines.  Kelp  harvest  along  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast  is  around  4,000  tons  annually. 

Development  For  Feed 
In  1926  Philip  Park  started  his  project  of 
developing  a  mineral  and  vitamin-rich  food 
supplement  from  this  “sea  alfalfa.” 

With  Miss  Gertrude  Beckwith  conduct¬ 
ing  rat  feeding  experiments,  they  feel  they 
proved  the  kelp  an  excellent  livestock  feed 
supplement.  Through  the  next  few  years 
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Grain  Master  Mill  and  Blender  rinds  and  mixes  feed  rations 
automatically.  It  will  save  labor  and  cut  feed  costs  S10  to 
$15  per  ton  below  bulk  feeds.  Ideally  suited  for  cattle,  hof 
and  poultry  feeding.  Grains  and  supplements  are  propor¬ 
tioned  accurately,  with  medical  attachment  avallahle.  Timer 
can  be  set  up  to  2  hours,  with  automatic  shutoff.  Blender 
sold  separately  to  fit  any  rinder.  Write  for  literature  and 
prices. 
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Dependable  Protection! 

OLORADO  brand  Serums  and  Biotogicals 
^  have  a  trouble-free  record  for  over  a 
quarter  century  in  controlling  livestock  dis¬ 
eases.  Produced  under  Government  supervision. 


VACCINES  and  SERUMS 

for  Cattle,  Swine,  Horses,  Sheep,  Turkeys 

Lofa/  Dealett  Nation  Wide  Distribution 

COLORADO  SERUMCO. 
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Mixes  concrete,  mortar,  feed,  inoculates  seed,  pre¬ 
pares  hothouse  and  cold  frame  soil,  etc.  MIXES 
WHILE  DRIVING  OR  STATIONARY — POSITIVE  DRIVE. 
Fits  Ford,  Ferguson,  John  Deere  40,  Oliver  55,  etc. 
Easily  mounted  or  removed  by  one  man  in  less  than  5 
minutes.  Raised  and  lowered  on  tractor  hydraulic  lift 
while  driving  from  PTO  shaft.  Two  types  and  sizes 
available.  See  your  implement  dealer  today.  Or 
write  to 

R.  L  FROHRING  MACHINE  CO. 

BOX  93 _ NEWBURY.  OHIO 

SANTA  GERTRUDISI 

BEEF  CATTLE 

for  more 
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SANTA  GERTRUDIS 
Breeders  International 
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FARM  IMPLEMENTS 

At  Belter  Implement  Dealers  Everywhere 

n  New  2-Roll  Hay  Conditioner  □  Sure-Stand  Seeder 

□  Pulvi-Mulcher  □  Cut-All  60  Shredder 

□  New  PT  Pulverizer  □  Plow  Packer 

□  Silo  Unloader  □  Sure-Shred  90  Shredder 

BRILLION  IRON  WORKS,  INC. 

Britlion,  Wise.,  Dept.  FL-3-5 
Please  send  information  on  implements  checked. 

Name _ 

Add  re  ss _ 

□  I  am  a  student. 
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Pliilip  R.  Park,  Inc.,  saw  the  infant  kelp- 
focd  business  grow  in  spite  of  stiff  competi¬ 
tion  from  old  line  feed  corporations.  The 
mineral-rich  dry  kelpmeal  concentrate  de¬ 
veloped  was  mixed  with  alfalfa  meal,  cane 
molasses,  phophates,  oyster  shell  flour  and 
protein-rich  products  to  make  a  concen¬ 
trate  that  livestock  feed  manufacturers  use 
to  reinforce  grain  and  hay  rations  with 
protein,  minerals  and  vitamins. 

Park  and  Miss  Beckwith  named  their  new 
animal  feed  Mannamar.  (Manna — feed. 
Mar — from  the  sea.)  Its  use  is  widely  known 
in  dairy,  beef,  swine  and  poultry  feeds,  and 
retails  for  around  $7.50  per  hundredweight. 

In  his  book.  Cow  philosophy,  Mark  H. 
Keeney  of  Essex  County,  New  Jersey,  says 
dairymen  who  mix  their  own  grain  rations 
can  improve  them  by  including  nutritional 
factors  that  may  be  inadequate  in  home¬ 
grown  feeds.  For  several  years  he  fed  his 
dairy  herd  a  ration  of  400  pounds  ground 
oats,  200  pounds  yellow  corn,  200  pounds 
wheat  bran,  100  pounds  linseed  meal,  10 
pounds  salt,  and  100  pounds  Mannamar. 

Keeney  pointed  out  the  seaweed  meal 
and  other  marine  products  will  sup|)lement 
the  minerals  of  land  grown  crops  for  dairy 
cows,  and  further  provide  a  balance  of  high- 
character  proteins  and  vitamins. 

Dr.  C.  K.  Tseng  of  the  Scripps  Institution 
of  Oceanography  at  La  Jolla,  California, 
said  kelpmeal  is  used  extensively  as  live¬ 
stock  feed  because  it  contains  large  amounts 
of  various  minerals  and  vitamins  A,  B,  C, 
and  G.  He  recommends  them  as  supple¬ 
mentary  feeds  for  mixing  with  grains  and 
other  rations. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Robert  D.  Apple- 
man,  Extension  Dairyman  of  the  University 
of  California  thinks  that  much  of  the  praise 
of  kelp  feeding  is  mistaken.  He  says  the 
economic  value  of  kelp  has  never  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  sound  research.  He  referred  to  a 
Maryland  University  feeding  trial  where  no 
significant  difference  was  found  in  kelp 
feeding.  He  said  more  than  30  reports  of 
research  in  seven  states  and  two  foreign 
countries  have  been  reviewed  and  none  sug¬ 
gests  the  feeding  of  kelp  to  be  advantageous. 

Dr.  Applcman  believes  we  have  cheaper 
sources  of  vitamins,  potassium  and  calcium 
and  that  iodine  can  be  supplied  cheaper  in 
salt.  “If  hay  is  worth  $30  per  ton,  kelp  is 
profitable  as  a  source  of  energy  only  if  it 
can  be  bought  for  less  than  86  cents  per 
hundred.  It  would  be  an  economical  source 
of  protein  at  35  cents  per  hundred,”  he  said. 
.Appleman  pointed  out  that  kelp  has  nutri¬ 
tive  value  no  greater  than  that  of  a  mixture 
of  seven  parts  oat  mill  feed  and  one  part 
iodized  salt. 

Dr.  Park,  of  course,  disagrees  with  these 
conclusions.  He  believes  that  the  giant  kelp, 
grown  in  a  perfect  nutrient  bath,  the  ocean, 
provides  trace  minerals  and  unidentified 
growth  factors  which  cannot  be  measured. 

And  so  the  tide  of  controversy  and  of 
feed  competition  rises  and  falls  while  the 
sea  continues  to  swirl  and  grow  kelp,  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  disagreements  of  men. 
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Fox  Self-Propelled . . .  for  fast, 
modern,  dependable  harvesting 


The  Fox  SP-F  self-propelled  forage 
harvester  is  a  honey  to  handle  .  .  .  and 
tops  for  capacity.  More  than  60  tons 
per  hour  in  corn.  It’s  ideal  for  opening 
fields.  Big  drive  wheels  are  up  front, 
carrying  the  weight  ...  so  you  walk 
right  over  wet,  soggy  ground.  Independ¬ 
ent  brakes  on  both  drive  wheels  plus 
rear  wheel  power-steering  let  you  cut 
clean  square  corners  . .  .  leave  none  of 
the  crop  behind. 

Hydraulic  controls  take  the  chore  out 
of  driving.  You’re  comfortably  seated 


above  the  crop  . . .  out  of  the  dust . . . 
with  a  “king  of  the  hill”  view  of  har¬ 
vesting  operations.  Time-proven  2-row 
corn,  7-ft  mower  bar  and  6-ft  windrow 
pickup  units  attach  in  minutes.  And 
Fox’s  famous  rugged  construction  will 
give  you  season  after  season  of  trouble- 
free  forage  harvesting. 

You’ll  find  you’ll  get  more  out  of  the 
Fox  SP-F  , . .  because  more  is  built  into  it. 
For  all  the  details  see  your  Fox  dealer 
or  clip  and  mail  coupon  below  today. 

1177A 


Most  copied  forage  harvester  in  the  field  today 


FOX  RIVER  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

Dept.  53-51,  Box  469  •  Appleton,  Wisconsin 


Send  me  your  free  booklet  "23  Reasons  Why  Fox  is 
the  Best  Buy"  and  more  information  on  □  Fox  SP-F 
Or  Fox  pull-type  harvesters:  □  low-priced  Super-6 
□  heavy-duty  Custom-7 
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RUGGED  WORKER 

FASTER,  BETTER,  CHEAPER 


The  Original 


BUSH-HOG 


Heavy  Duty 
All  Purpose 


The  tough  powerful  Bu$h-Hog  clears  undergrowth,  chews  up  3-inch 
saplings  and  spits  out  match  sticks  .  .  .  shreds  stalks,  tops  crops, 
clips  pastures,  even  mows  your  lawn. 

Bush-Hog  Meets  Demands  of  Farmers 

...  a  versatile,  hard-working,  long-lasting  rotary  cutter  with  built-in 
strength  and  dependability.  Your  Bush-Hog  saves  you  time  and 
money,  and  makes  the  hard  jobs  easy. 


CHECK  THESE  EXCLUSIVE  BUSH-HOG  FEATURES 


★  ROUND  BLADE  HOLDER;  Patented  "Flying  Saucer"  rides  over 
rocks,  (umps  stumps  and  other  obstructions. 

★  FREE  SWINGING  BLADES:  Held  in  place  by  centrifugal  force, 
the  blades  fold  back  to  cut  again  at  tough  growth. 

★  JIUGGED  CONSTRUCTION:  All  welded,  I /4-inch  band,  3/16-inch 
frame  and  cover.  Enclosed  rear  mulches,  spreads  cut  material. 

★  DIRECT  DRIVE.  HEAVY  DUTY  GEARS:  Cut  upkeep  costs,  save 
repair  time. 


NOW  2  for  I  -  BUSH-HOG  CUTS  HAY 


5,  6,  7  ft.  swaths, 
lift  and  pull,  fH* 
any  tractor. 


_ to  convert  your  powerful  BUSH- 

HOG  into  a  fast,  dependable  HAY  MOWER,  simply  remove  a  special 
side  panel. 


ASK  ABOUT  BUSH-HOG  JUNIOR 
5-foot  economy  model. 

OTHER  BUSH-HOG  IMPLEMENTS 
8  R.  Mower  42"  Belly  Mount 


Highway 


Orchard  Special  Pasture  Seeder 
DON'T  SETTLE  FOR  A  SUBSTITUTE 
GET  THE  ORIGINAL  BUSH-HOG 


Writr  Todnii  for  Color  Folder 

BUSH-HOG 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 
DEPT.  FO-S. 

SELMA.  ALABAMA 


DYNA-LINK 

sAj^  FEATURES 

IQin  CENTERLINE  ROUTERS 

I,  minimize  chain  wandering 
and  chatter. 

PATENTED  SIDE 

2b  link  construction 

distributes  stress  over 
greater  area. 

^  STRAIGHT, 

Ob  shoulderless  rivets 

^  ^  Permit  fast,  easy  removal 

^  ^  —re-use  of  side  links. 

Draper  Corporation  also  manufactures  the 
BLUEJET  and  BEAVER  SAW  CHAINS. 
For  more  information  write: 

<®-DYNA-UNK 

MW  CHAIN 

Another  fine  product  for  forestry  by 

DRAPER  CORPORATION 

Sales  Subsidiary . . .  BlueJet  Corporation,  Hopedale,  Mass. 


A  NEW  ASSET 
FOR  YOUR  FARM: 


THE 

SURREY 

WITH  FRINGE  TOP. ..$850 

(Above  price  wilh  steel  tires) 

Complete  line  of  horse 
&  pony  vehicles  available. 

For  informalien  wrliet 

ARKLA  VILLAGE  CARRIAGES 

BOX  100 

EMMET,  ARKANSAS 


A.  I.  IN  SWINE,  TODAY 

{Continued  from  page  57) 

for  whatever  hole  he  may  have  to  fill.  To 
run  his  swine  A. I.  project  he  selected  young 
Tom  Fleckenstein,  a  bright,  ex-jet  pilot  and 
football  player.  Tom  holds  an  ag  degree 
from  Iowa  State  University,  but  his  basic 
training  and  inspiration  came  from  working 
with  “Doc”  during  his  summers  in  college. 

Tom  is  in  complete  charge  of  the  swine 
A.I.  project,  meaning,  in  this  case,  that  he 
actually  collects  the  semen  and  inseminates 
the  sows  as  well  as  performing  all  the  other  [ 
work  connected  with  the  project.  He  has 
never  inseminated  a  cow  ( Pirie  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  having  the  same  man  work  with 
both  cattle  and  swine;)  but  he  has  probably 
inseminated  as  many  sows  as  any  other 
technician  in  the  country — something  over 
500  at  this  time.  ? 

One  of  the  fundamental  problems  with  ? 
swine  A.I.  is  finding  the  sows  and  gilts  in  1 
heat.  Fleckenstein  has  some  practical  ad-  [ 
vice  on  this.  On  a  farm  which  keeps  its  own  i 
boar,  the  females  will  gravitate  to  the  side  | 
of  the  pen  closest  to  the  boar.  But  apart  = 
from  that  there  are  the  other  signs,  riding,  1 
the  condition  of  the  vulva,  and  the  female’s 
standing  when  pressure  is  put  on  her  hips. 
The  latter,  Fleckenstein  and  others  who 
have  worked  with  A. I.,  feel  is  the  best  indi¬ 
cator.  If,  when  downward  pressure  is  ex¬ 
erted  on  her  hips  the  gilt  or  sow  stands  and 
picks  up  her  ears,  she  is  very  likely  in  heat. 
With  animals  that  ride  each  other  it  should 
be  remembered  that  it  is  the  one  which 
stands  for  riding  which  is  definitely  in  heat 
though  the  other  one,  too,  may  very  likely 
be  in  the  same  condition. 

The  actual  insemination  is  a  relatively 
simple  matter.  Farmer-clients  of  Eastern 
Iowa  Breeders  are  advised  to  call  the  office 
before  9  A.M.  if  they  have  an  animal  in 
heat.  The  semen  is  collected,  diluted  to  four 
billion  live  sperm  per  service,  and  packaged 
in  a  50  cc.  plastic  bag  which  in  turn  is 
packed  in  an  insulated  box  in  which  it  is 
kept  at  about  room  temperature. 

No  elaborate  facilities  are  needed  on  the 
fann.  The  individual  to  be  bred  should  be 
identified  and  kept  in  a  dry  place.  Water 
should  be  available  for  the  technician  to 
wash.  Little  or  nothing  is  needed  to  restrain 
the  sow.  If  she  is  in  heat  it  will  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  drive  her,  but  pressure 
on  the  hips  is  sufficient  to  hold  her.  The 
insemination  is  made  with  a  plastic  insemi¬ 
nating  rod  of  the  same  kind  used  for  cattle. 

After  the  sow  is  bred  a  tag  is  put  in  hei 
ear  and  farmer  and  inseminator  hope  for 
good  results. 

A  five  dollar  fee  is  charged  for  the  service. 
This  includes  returns. 

Both  Fleckenstein  and  Pirie  are  reluctant 
to  put  any  definite  figure  on  the  result  of 
their  work.  “We  hit  with  six  out  of  eight 
sows  in  our  very  first  attempt  back  in  April 
of  last  year,”  Fleckenstein  says,  “and  out  of 
the  first  107  we  bred  we  got  52  litters  with 
an  average  of  9.7  per  litter.  That’s  almost  a 
50  percent  conception  rate,  which  they  tell 
us  is  just  about  par  at  this  stage.  But  we 
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Dewey  Casto,  Jewell,  Iowa,  has  had  a  GM  4-71 
Diesel  on  his  Melos  feed  grinder  since  1957, 
with  no  repairs  to  date.  But  he  had  eight  gaso¬ 
line  engines  under  the  hood  of  his  truck  in  2V& 
years  and  spent  an  average  of  $115  a  month 
for  repairs.  He  repowered  the  truck  with  a  4-53 
Diesel— now  gets  better  than  15  m.p.g.— and 
after  a  year  of  operation,  no  engine  repairs 


Carl  Luther,  Greeley,  Colorado,  gets  one-third 
greater  production  at  one-half  the  operating 
cost  since  he  replaced  the  gasoline  engine  in 
his  Fox  forage  harvester  with  a  GM  4-71  Diesel. 
The  4-71  powered  unit  cuts  up  to  two  acres  of 
corn  per  hour— cutting  and  chopping  two  rows 
at  a  time.  Mr,  Luther  says,  “Pull  the  throttle  on 
this  4-71  and  you  cut  at  a  steady  5.6  m.p.h. 
with  no  slow-ups,  stoppage  or  gear-shifting.” 


S.  A.  Fitts,  Cascade,  Virginia,  repowered  his 
1956  flatbed  with  a  4-53  Diesel  — is  getting 
13.2  m.p.g.  running  25,000  miles  a  year  with 
12,000-15,000  lb.  loads.  Mr.  Fitts  manages 
three  farms,  uses  the  truck  to  haul  heavy  ma¬ 
chinery,  cattle,  farm  products  and  fertilizer.  He 
picked  the  4-53  because  of  its  compactness 
and  high  r.p.m.— reports  his  operating  costs 


have  been  required. 


other  types  of  farm  equipment:  dryers,  harvesters,  feed  mills, 
orchard  sprayers,  irrigation  and  drainage  pumps,  stand-by  or 
off-line  generators. 


If  you’re  fed  up  with  big  gasoline  bills — and  equally  big  engine 
repair  costs — take  a  look  at  the  savings  you  can  make  with  GM 
Diesel  power. 

General  Motors  has  engineered  smaller,  lighter  weight  Diesels 
that  fit  most  any  farm  job  from  20  h.p.  up — and  will  cut  your 
operating  costs  in  half.  Owner  reports  like  these  prove  it ! 

More  Work— Faster 

With  power  at  every  piston  downstroke,  modern  design  GM  Diesels 
deliver  a  smoother,  steadier  flow  of  power — respond  to  sudden 
heavy  load  changes  with  a  snap  and  alertness  gasoline  engines, 
and  even  other  Diesels,  can  seldom  match.  You  cover  more  ground 
per  day,  get  your  work  done  faster.  You  also  get  longer  engine  life 
with  greatly  reduced  maintenance  and  a  minimum  of  costly 
downtime. 

Thrifty,  hard-working  GM  Diesels  drive  the  most  powerful  wheel 
tractors— John  Deere,  Massey-Ferguson  and  Oliver— plus  many 


{pit  Trucks  As  Small  As  16,000  GVW 

And  on  the  farm  as  on  the  highway,  these  compact  Diesels  are 
bringing  entirely  new  standards  of  pjerformance  and  economy  to 
small  trucks — cutting  operating  costs  50%  or  more.  Series  53 
Diesels  can  be  installed  in  most  any  make  and  model  truck  from 
16,000  GVW  up. 

Your  GM  Diesel  distributor  has  kits  and  flywheel  housings  to 
make  many  installations  fast  and  easy.  Give  him  a  call.  He’s  in  the 
Yellow  Pages  under  “Engines,  Diesel.”  Or  mail  the  coupon  for 
your  copy  of  the  book  ’‘"Why  Diesels  for  Small  Trucks?"  It  tells 
what  others  are  saving — has  charts  to  compute  the  savings  you’ll 
make. 


GM  DIESEL,  Detroit  28,  Michigan 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  the  following: 

(  )  20-page  book  "Why  Diesels  for  Small  Trucks?” 

More  information  on  GM  Diesel-powered  tractors: 

(  )  John  Deere  (  )  Massey-Ferguson  (  )  Oliver 


(Please  Print) 


STATI 


In  Canada:  GENERAL  MOTORS  DIESEL  LIMITED,  London,  Ontario 
Parts  sad  Servlet  Werldwidt 
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A  Professional  Farm  Manager,  using  up 
to  date,  practical  methods,  will  produce 
maximum  returns  and  conserve  the  re¬ 
sources  of  your  farm.  It  pays  to  find  out 
how  this  service  can  help  you  make  more 
money.  Write  for  full  information  and  list 
of  Professional  Farm  Managers  for  your 
area. 

HAROLD  F.  BORMAN,  Sec'y-Treas. 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  FARM  MANAGERS 
AND  RURAL  APPRAISERS 
Box  295,  DeKalb,  Illinois 

SAVE  MONEY  WITH  AN  ACCURATE  AP- 
PRAISAL  OF  YOUR  FARM  .  .  .  Expert  judg¬ 
ment  of  values,  prices,  yields,  etc.,  by  a  Rural 
Appraber  provides  a  basis  for  selling,  buying  and 
taxation.  Write  for  iniormation. 


City _ Slot* _ 

THE  SMITH-FISHER  CORP. 

Dapl.  F4  Owosso,  Michigan 


WORRIED 

ABOUT 

PROFITS? 


Yes,  I  am  the  o 
said,'lt  wont  \ 

try  it  aiK 


A  PROFESSIONAL 
FARM  MANAGER  MAY 
BE  THE  ANSWER  .  . . 


Thonk  you  Slrl  W«  know  It  U 
olmotf  impettiblo  fq  bollovo 
what  you  can  get  OWay  With*  whan 
your  •Itciric  fwncR  !•  hookpd  up  to  Hi# 

New  Super- Atom 

Fence  Charger 

•  Stapla  fence  wire  lo  wood  posh— 

NO  INSULATORS. 

•  Brush,  weeds,  crops,  rain, 

WON’T  SHORT  IT. 

•  Works  lust  as  good  BONE  DRY 

OR  SOAKING  WET. 

e  Operates  on  110  VOLT  POWER  LINES. 

•  Neon  Fence  Tester  FREE. 

•  Operates  on  10c  PER  MONTH. 

•  2  year  Ports  GUARANTEE. 

•  ALL  THIS  AND  SAFER  TOO. 

"Rain  or  Shine  it  Holds  the  Line" 

Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted 

- ORDER  TODAY - 

Genffumun; 

Q  Send  me  Super- Atom  FetKe  Charger^  postpaid. 

Enclosed  find  payment  of  $29.50. 

Q  Please  send  C.O.D.  and  I  will  pay  the  70c  charges. 
Q  Send  FREE  descriptive  literature. 

I  understand  that  the  charger  may  be  returned 
within  20  days  if  it  it  not  all  os  claimed. 

Mame_ _ 


wouldn’t  guarantee  we’re  doing  this  good 
all  the  time.  Some  farmers  may  not  feel  sure 
about  a  sow  after  she  has  been  inseminated 
so  they  turn  her  in  with  the  boar.  On-the- 
farm  work  can  never  be  subjected  to  the 
same  controls  as  the  laboratory  or  the  ex¬ 
periment  station,  so  you’re  never  too  sure 
about  your  exact  results.  So  long  as  you  get 
a  good  reaction  from  your  clients,  though, 
you  know  you’re  doing  all  right.” 

Another  encouraging  indication  that  they 
are  on  the  right  track  came  to  Pirie’s  atten¬ 
tion  late  in  January  this  year  when  six  hogs 
from  an  artificially-bred  litter  and  six  from 
a  naturally-bred  litter,  all  from  the  same 
farm  were  slaughtered  and  submitted  to 
carcass  tests.  The  dams  of  these  two  litters 
were  littermates.  The  results  were  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Naturally  Artificially 
bred  bred 

Age  171  days  150  days 

Weight  223  pounds  221  pounds 

Dressing  percentage  69.9%  69.5% 

Length  29:5  inches  30.8  inches 

Back  fat  1.7  inches  1.5  inches 

Loin  eye  3.6  sq.  in.  3.8  sq.  in. 

Total  ham  and  loin  34.3%  37.4% 

Grade  2— #1  5— #1 

3-#2  l-#2 

l-#3 

The  artificially-bred  hogs  were  by  a  high 
scoring  Hampshire  boar  and  out  of  a  cross¬ 
bred  sow.  The  others  were  by  an  unreg¬ 
istered  boar  out  of  a  crossbred  sow. 

Checks  such  as  this  are,  of  course,  the 
real  test  of  A. I.  Dr.  Self  points  out:  “Unless 
we  can  impro\e  swine  by  making  better 
boars  available  there  is  little  point  in  A. I.” 

Which  brings  us  to  the  part  the  boar 
plays  in  the  A. I.  program.  All  the  boars  in 
the  Eastern  Iowa  Breeders  stud  are  either 
high  scoring  individuals  from  test  stations 
or  have  sired  litters  which  ha\  e  done  well  in 
cut-out  tests.  Before  being  put  in  service 
they  are  bled  and  tested  for  possible  diseases. 

Semen  collection  is  made  by  means  of  a 
dummy  sow — a  mere  metal  rack  covered 
with  a  sow  hide — and  an  artificial  vagina. 
At  this  point  the  boars  demonstrate  their 
extreme  individuality.  “No  two  are  alike,” 
says  Fleckenstein.  “Methods  that  work  with 
one  might  be  just  exactly  the  wrong  ap¬ 
proach  with  another.  When  we  first  started 
we  thought  it  might  be  smart  to  use  young 
boars  which  had  never  scr\  ed  a  sow  before. 
We  found  we  were  180  percent  wrong. 
Those  young  boars  had  no  idea  what  it  was 
all  about.”  Some  technicians,  though,  prefer 
to  train  young  boars. 

Here,  too,  is  where*  one  of  the  big  con¬ 
trasts  with  cattle  shows  up.  Whereas  the 
bull  gives  from  5  to  8  milliliter  of  semen 
containing  800  million  to  1.5  billion  sperm 
per  milliliter,  the  boar  gives  200  to  500  mil¬ 
liliter  of  semen  containing  upwards  of  200,- 
000,000  sperm  per  milliliter.  Very  young 
boars,  however,  may  produce  no  more  than 
40  to  50  milliliter. 

The  boar  semen  is  strained  immediately 
after  collection  to  remove  a  gelatinous  por¬ 
tion  which  would  seriously  interfere  with 


AUTOMATE  FOR  GREATER 
FARM  PROFITS  Jiv 

BUCKET//f  n 
ELEVATORSX  I  II 


Ti  I  i '  I 

SAVE  TIME,  LABOR  AND  MONEY 
WITH  THE  CLEANEST,  MOST 
EFFICIENT  METHOD  OF  HANDLING 
FEED.  GRAINS,  FERTILIZER  AND 
ALL  DRY  FREE  FLOWING  MATERIALS 


1 1  M  I  I  M  IJJ 


Modalt  AvaiUbla 
At  Any  Haight 


Capaciliat  from  SO  lo  3000 
■USHEIS  PER  HOUR 


Universal  Bucket  Elevators  are  shipped  direct  from 
the  factory  to  youi  farm  giving  you  an  industrial 
quality  elevato'  at  less  cost.  Universal  Bucket  Ele¬ 
vators  are  all  steel,  and  feature  low  horsepower 
requirements  Ball- bearings  are  greased  for  life, 
and  belt  mounted  buckets  assure  quiet  trouble-free 
operation. 

i  GUARANTEED  SATISFACTION  WITHIN  I 
j  60  DAYS  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK  j 

j  Material  and  workmanship  guaranteed  for  one  full  year  | 

Send  today  for  FRFE  mformatior),  prices  and  layout 
sheet  so  we  can  help  you  with  your  problem 


UNIVERSAL  HOIST  CO. 


1328  Waterloo  Road,  Cedar  Foils,  Iowa 
Phone  Colfax  6-3537 


rp  'f/M 

SORE  TEATS  ^ 
SCAB  TEATS  ^ 
sruiseptea^ 


This 

2- way 
action 

keeps  teat  OPEN 
...speeds  HEALING 

'  Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  promote 
natural  milking  and  normal 
healing  because  they  ACT  TWO  WAYS: 
1>  ACT  MKCHANICAL.I.V  —  keeps 
end  of  teat  open  to  maintain  free  milk 
flow.  Stays  in  large  or  small  teats. 

A.  ACT  MKDICAI.I.V — Sulfathiazole 
in  the  Dilator  is  released  in  the  teat 
for  prolonged  antiseptic  action— directly 
at  site  of  trouble. 

At  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  -write; 

H.  W.  NAYLDR  CD. 

Morris  7.  N.Y. 
LariRpkg. —  51.00 
Trial  pk|.—-50f 


Dr.MaqIop 

MBVICATIV 

feat 
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artificial  insemination.  The  semen  is 
checked  for  motility — not  just  a  matter  of 
determining  whether  or  not  the  sperm  are 
active,  but  how  active  and  what  the  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  motility  is.  Then  it  is  frac¬ 
tionated  and  diluted. 

Most  of  the  research  w’ork  in  this  country 
seems  to  indicate  that  2.5  billion  sperm  per 
service  are  sufficient.  E.I.B.  uses  4  billion. 
Their  diluter  is  7.5  percent  egg  yolk,  42.5 
percent  skim  milk,  and  50  percent  glycine 
solution.  To  this  is  added  one  million  units 
of  streptomycin. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  work  now 
in  progress  in  Ohio  is  an  attempt  to  breed 
sows  with  greyhounds.  The  idea  really  is  not 
as  wild  as  it  sounds.  The  boar  stud  is  at 
Ohio  State  University  in  Columbus.  Cen¬ 
tral  Ohio  Breeding  Association  and  North¬ 
ern  Ohio  Breeding  Association  technicians 
perform  the  insemination  work  in  12  coun¬ 
ties  which  can  be  reached  directly  from 
Columbus  by  Greyhound  bus.  After  the 
semen  is  collected  it  is  fractionated,  diluted 
(the  diluter  is  egg  yolk,  glucose  and  glycine 
to  which  penicillin  and  aureomycin  are 
added)  and  refrigerated  until  is  is  sent  out. 
One  hundred  cc.  are  used  per  serv’ice.  For 
delivery  the  plastic  bottle  containing  the 
semen  is  packed  in  a  cardboard  box  pro¬ 
vided  with  facilities  for  refrigeration.  The 
box  is  taken  to  the  bus  terminal,  placed  on 
the  bus  and  delivered  for  use  within  20 
hours  of  collection.  The  fee  for  the  service 
is  $7,  which  includes  returns  and  follow-up 
work  for  records  on  the  performance  of  the 
litter  after  farrowing. 

Conception  rates  seem  to  be  good,  but  as 
of  press  time  it  was  still  too  early  for  any 
farrowing  results. 

A  technique  closely  related  to  artificial 
insemination  is  controlled  estrus.  If  we  can 
bring  a  bunch  of  gilts  or  sows  in  heat  all  at 
the  same  time  and  get  them  all  bred  at  once, 
the  argument  goes,  we  can  really  get  this 
hog  business  down  to  a  fine  point.  Actually, 
controlled  estrus  is  a  real  problem  only  with 
gilts.  As  every  hog  raiser  knows,  estnis  can 
be  controlled  in  sows  by  the  simple  matter 
of  taking  the  pigs  off  the  suckling  sow. 
Three  to  five  days  later  she  comes  in  heat. 
So  the  gilts  are  the  problem.  And  while 
encouraging  progress  has  been  made,  the 
problem  still  has  not  been  solved.  But  re¬ 
sults,  so  far,  have  come  from  inhibiting  es¬ 
trus  by  the  use  of  progesterone,  either  as  an 
injection  or  in  the  feed,  then  cutting  out  the 
hormone  so  the  entire  group  of  gilts  come  in 
heat  at  the  same  time.  The  technique  has 
not  been  refined  to  the  point  where  it  is 
ready  for  farm  use. 

The  particular  hormone  used  in  one  re¬ 
cent  piece  of  work  on  estrus  control  is  6- 
methyl-17  - acetoxyprogesterone,  a  com¬ 
pound  which  goes  under  the  trade  name  of 
Provera.  It  is  available  at  this  time  only  for 
research  purposes.  According  to  John  E. 
Nellor  of  the  Endocrine  Research  Unit, 
Michigan  State  University,  “it  was  found 
that  .4  to  .6  mg.  of  Provera  per  pound  body 
weight  daily,  fed  as  part  of  the  normal  ra¬ 
tion,  was  capable  of  completely  inhibiting 


The  FARM  BOOK  STORE 


Beef  Cattle— by  Roscoe  R.  Snapp  $8.50 

A  carefully  revised  edition  of  this  excellent  book 
on  beef  production. 

Feeds  and  Feeding  (22nd  ed.) — by  F.  B. 
Morrison  $9.50 

New  edition  of  the  complete  book  on  livestock 
and  poultry  feeding. 

Dairy  Science  (2nd  ed.) — by  VV.  E.  Pet¬ 
ersen  $6.95 

A  new  edition  of  one  of  the  best  books  on  dairying. 

The  Livestock  Book — by  W.  R.  Thomp¬ 
son,  et  al.  $4.25 

This  is  the  sequel  to  the  best-selling  “Pasture 
Book.”  It's  a  good  one. 

Dual-Purpose  Cattle — by  Claude  H. 

Hinman  $2.50 

Breeding,  feeding,  and  handling  the  inilk^beef 
breeds. 

A  Veterinary  Handbook  for  Swinemen — 
by  J.  W.  Bailey  .  $5.00 


The  Good  Old  Days  (An 
Invitation  to  Memory)  — 
by  R.  J.  McGinnis  and 
The  Farm  Quarterly 
Staff  $10.00 


This  enchanting  book  contains 
within  its  pages  a  goodly  por¬ 
tion  of  our  farm  heritage. 


1  Profitable  Sheep — by  Spelman  B.  Collins  $7.50 

'  The  J>est  beginner' s  sheep  book  we’ve  seen. 

Drying  Farm  Crops — by  C.  W.  Hall  $7.00 

Crop  drying  from  both  practical  and  technical 
phases. 

The  Pasture  Book — by  W.  R.  Thompson  $3.50 

Revised  edition  of  this  information-packed  book. 

Forage  Crops  (2nd  ed.) — by  Gilbert  H. 
Ahlgren  .  $8.50 

A  new  second  edition,  giving  emphasis  to  the 
mechanization  of  grassland  farming,  the  use  of 
fertilizers,  etc. 

You  Can  Grow  More  Corn — by  Dungan, 

Lang  and  Lowery  $3.50 

Boosting  yields  without  increasing  cost. 

Developing  Farm  Woodlands — by  J.  F. 
Preston  $5.50 

How  to  maintain,  harvest  and  sell  your  lumber 
crop,  fence  posts,  sap  products. 

Hunger  Signs  in  Crops  $4.50 

How  to  diagnose  fertility  needs  from  the  plants 
themselves. 

Soils  and  Fertilizers — by  Firman  E.  Bear  $6.50 

An  understandable  book  on  the  complex  subject 
of  fertility. 

Irrigated  Soils — by  Thorne  and  Peterson  $8.00 
The  practice  of  irrigation  and  the  management  of 
irrigated  soils. 

Sprinkler  Irrigation — by  A.  W.  McCul¬ 
loch  and  J.  F.  Schrunk  $8.50 

fA  new  edition  of  this  excellent  book  on  how  to 
operate  and  maintain  sprinkler  systems. 


THE  FARM  BOOK  STORE,  c/o  “The  Farm  Quarterly,”  22  E.  12th  Street,  Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 

V 

and  outer  my  subscription  to  “Farm  Quarterly”  □  1  Year  $2.(X) 

□  2  Years  $3.50 

□  3  Years  $5.00 

R.R.  or  Street 

City 

State  . 

Your  order  will  be  sent  to  you  postpaid.  (Buyers  living  in  Ohio  should  add  3%  to  price  (or  sales  tax  on  book  orders. 
All  prices  subject  to  change.) 


Side  Dressing  with 

HAHN  HI-BOY 

Can  Boost  Your  Yields 
15-20  Bushels  per  Acre 

Test  plots  prove  that  if  you  side  dress  with 
liquid  nitrogen  when  corn  is  4  to  5  feet  high, 
you  con  expect  increased  yields  of  15  to  20 
bushels  per  acre.  The  only  equipment  that  con 
do  the  job  right  is  the  Hahn  Hi-Boy— espe¬ 
cially  designed  for  high  speed  spraying  in 
toll  crops  .  .  .  especially  mode  for  applying 
liquid  fertilizers.  Use  your  Hahn  Hi-Boy  all 
season  long  from  pre-emergence  to  harvest 
for  oil  crops.  Hi-Boy  con  pay  for  itself  in 
one  season  and  net  you  $1,320  besides  on 
100  acres  of  corn  alone.  Ask  your  Hi-Boy 
dealer  for  proof. 


Write  today  for 
Hahn  Sprayers  Buying  Guido 


HAMM  IMr  Phoee  HA  4-0431 

inv.  Evonsvllle.  Indiana 


W-W  gives  you  the 

BIG  DIFFERENCE 
in  Roller  Mills ! 


*  LIFETIME  CONSTRUCTION 

*  ACCURATE  CONTROLS 

*  PERFECT  PROCESSING 


There  is  a  difference  in  roller  mills'  W-W 
offers  quality,  heavy-duty,  lifetime  construc¬ 
tion...  chilled  white  iron  rolls,  hardened 
throughout,  that  don’t  chip  or  peel— yet,  can 
be  regrooved  many  times .  simple,  single¬ 
wheel  control  to  handle  all  adjustments  so 
you  can  crimp,  crack,  or  crumble  feed  exactly 
the  way  you  want  it . . .  highest  capacity  of 
perfectly  processed  feed  per  horsepower. 
These  and  many  other  features  make  the  Big 
Difference  between  W-W  and  ordinary  mills. 


Sizes  from  6”  to  36"  wide.  Adaptable  to 
any  power  requirement  including  PTO. 
Now  available  with  ear  corn  crusher 
attachment.  Write  fir  literatiirt 
aad  prices.  Ask  abaat  attrxtivc 
ti«i-  paynint  plaa. 

R-260 


W-W  GRINDER  CORP. 


29S7-QN.  Markot  Wichita  19,  Karvaaa 
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ARIENS  COMPANY,  1 17Calum«t  St., 

Brillion,  WiKomin 

PlaoM  Mnd  d*Kriptiv«  OARD-N-YARD  powar 
•quipmant  litarotura  datcribad  in 
Farm  Quarterly. 


County  . 


.\riens  I.MI’KKI.-M.  mows  any  lawn 
without  sfalpinn!  I’ovorful  .i'l  h.p. 
fnf{int“.  h'inm-rtip  controls.  1  forward 
speeds;  reverse.  Many  Insta-Hiteh 
attachments.  So  safe  . . .  so  easy  to  use! 


to  make  lawn  care 
fun  and  easy  .  .  . 

Imperial 

^  WITH 
r*  EXCLUSIVE 

FLEX-N-FLOAT 

MOWING 


26  rotory 
34  rotary 
30  reel 


■- 


-> 


Eliminoiot  BSDJEEBjEQSSJBQDQQJ 

whoolborrowt 

•  Approved  by  froclor  mfn.  •  Dumps  hydrawlkoHy 

•  FiH  oil  mojor  Iroctort  •  AttocHos  in  minutts 

•  Unconditionol  puorontoo  •  No  poors 

•  Mixos  whilo  fronsportinp  •  t  or  1V^  bop  copocify 


UNIVERSAL  PULLEYS  CO.,  INC. 


370  N.  Metlay  •  Wichita,  Kantat 


SPRING  BEEF  FEEDERS 
400  HEREFORD  CALVES 

•  OiiR  top  Hereforii  buitand 
24  heifer  calves.  .$2,450 

•  25  Steer  calves,  ready  for 
grass  or  grain. ..  .$2,400 

Don't  misi  this  opportunity  for 
fast  summer  gains.  Accroditod, 
vaccinated  and  delivorad  free. 

Satisfaction  Guorontaad 

SPEERS  HEREFORD  FARMS 
■ell*  Venae,  Fa.,  Fh.i  WA  S-NI I 
Meaber  A.  F.  H.  A. 


Soften  UDDERS! 

Heal  TEATS! 


The  oonio  antiseptic  ointment  in 
which  Dr.  Naylor  Medicated  Teat 
Dilators  are  packed.  Desismed  to 
relieve  soreness  .  .  .  coni^estiime 
You  will  like  this  modem,  more 
effective  medication  for  Tender 
Udders.  Sore  Teats.  $1  at  druR 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris  9.  N.  Ya 


Or.  Naijlor's 

UDDER 

BALM 


HOOF  ROT?,^V  u 

CAHKEB  — THRUSH  ^4  ff-  - 


A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  and  absorbing 
agent  for  stubborn  hoof 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
—  pour  it  on.  No  band¬ 
age  required.  S1.2S  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 
H.W.Hayl6rCs..Merris9.H.Y. 


You  pet  these  results  when  you  cross  Enplish 
Larpe  Black  females  with  Landrace,  Yorkshire 
or  any  pood  bacon  type  hoar;  pips  that  weiph  60 
pounds  at  8  weeks;  pips  that  prade  with  the 
Itest.  We  have  had  these  results  on  our  own  farm 
and  our  customers  have  had  the  same  results  or 
better.  You  will  he  amazed  at  how  fast  these 
cross-bred  pips  po  to  market  when  you  use  pood 
Enplish  I.arpe  Black  females  and  pood  bacon 
type  l)oars.  A  pood  way  to  start  is  with  our 
packape  deal,  2  pilts  and  1  unrelated  hoar.  All 
ages  available.  Enplish  Larpe  Black,  Blue  Spot¬ 
ted  Hybrids,  Landrace.  Catalopue,  photos. 

TWEDDLE  FARMS 

Fergus,  Ontario,  Canada 


Poultry  House  Automation 
FREE  BOOKLET 


gives  full  information  on 
"Hart-Saw”  fully  auto¬ 
mated  poultry  house. 
Sizes  up  to  12,000  birds. 
Costs  less  than  S3.50/bird 
complete.  Reduces  labor 
60%.  Increases  egg  profits. 


WrHg: 

HARTS0U6H  MFQ.  CO. 
Walkorton,  Indiana,  Phana  M 


"Haven't  Been  Able 
To  Break  it  Down" 


Says  Roy  Gagerstrom,  Cascade,  Montana, 
about  his  Vicon-Lely  Acrobat  Hay  Rake. 
“We  have  had  in  the  past,  rakes  of  various 
types  and  drives.  Due  to  the  large  number 
of  acres  we  hay  we  put  hired  men  on  our 
rakes.  This  is  not  always  good  for  the 
rake.  Our  men  have  run  this  Vicon  rake 
all  summer  and  haven’t  been  able  to  break 
it  down  yet.  It  does  an  excellent  job  of 
raking,  has  few  moving  parts  and  is  almost 
indestructible.  It  is  by  far  the  best  rake  I 
have  ever  seen.” 


(SB> 
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VICON-LELY 
ACROBAf HAY  RAKE 

(Ldy  D*>i|n) 


THE  VISSERS  CORPORATION— Dept.  135 
Rhinobock,  New  Ymk 

Flo«*e  Mnd  me  free  IHefotare  on  the  Vicon  Lely 
Aerobnt  Noy  Rake 

Namo  - 

AAAimtt  -■  - 

Cfy - 


My  feverlle  dealer  It 


_$late. 


follicular  development  in  the  ovaries  and 
estrus  behavior  during  the  15  to  24-day 
treatment  period,  A  large  majority  of  the 
gilts  came  in  estrus  and  ovulated  4  to  5 
days  after  the  end  of  treatment;  that  is, 
when  the  compound  was  no  longer  added 
to  the  ration. 

“.  .  .  Approximately  87  percent  of  the 
treated  gilts  came  into  estrus , . .  and  78  per¬ 
cent  of  these  conceived  on  natural  service. 
There  was  no  increased  incidence  of  ovarian 
abnormalities  subsequent  to  treatment  with 
the  levels  described,  although  cystic  ovarian 
conditions  can  result  when  Provera  dosages 
are  too  high  or  too  low.  The  estimated 
ovulation  rate  at  the  controlled  estrus  was 
14.5  per  gilt.  Gilts  not  conceiving  at  the 
controlled  estrus  returned  to  estrus  19  to  25 
days  from  the  controlled  estrus,  and  fertility 
was  very  high  at  this  later  estrus.” 

Pro  and  Con 

Dr.  Self  has  put  together  a  good  list  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  artificial 
insemination  in  swine.  On  the  positive  side 
are  the  following: 

a)  It  can  be  a  big  help  in  reducing  the 
spread  of  disease  at  breeding  time. 

b)  Small  sow  herds  will  be  able  to  make 
use  of  the  service  of  good  production- 
tested  boars  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

c)  Outstanding  boars  can  be  bred  to  more 
sows. 

d)  It  can  speed  up  the  production  of  meat- 
type  hogs. 

e)  It  can  reduce  the  investment  in  boars 
and  boar  handling  facilities  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  farm. 

f)  It  makes  it  jX)ssible  to  breed  very  large 
boars  to  young  or  small  gilts  and  sows. 

g)  Because  of  the  examination  of  the  semen 
it  eliminates  sterile  boars  or  those  of  low 
fertility. 

h)  It  will  complement  multiple  farrowing. 

i)  It  could  lead  to  greater  uniformity  in  the 
type  of  the  market  hogs  within  a  given  area. 

j)  It  could  lead  to  the  keeping  of  better 
breeding  records. 

Among  the  disadvantages  are  these: 

a)  Too  few  females  can  be  bred  per  boar 
at  the  present  time. 

b)  Until  the  semen  can  be  stored  for  longer 
periods  of  time  the  semen  from  any  particu¬ 
lar  boar  is  not  available  from  one  collection 
to  the  next. 

c)  We  still  know  too  little  about  the  proper 
time  for  breeding  in  the  heat  period.  This 
leads  to  low  conception  rates  and  litter  size. 

d)  A.I.  requires  extra  manpower.  Every 
sow  and  gilt  must  be  individually  handled. 

e)  Heritable  defects  of  the  boar  can  be 
spread  much  more  rapidly  than  with  nat¬ 
ural  breeding. 

Balancing  the  pros  against  the  cons  it 
looks  like  there  will  be  some  interesting 
things  happening  in  swine  breeding  in  the 
next  few  years. 
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PURE-BRED  CHAROLAIS  BEEF  CATTLE 

The  Largest  Beef  Cattle  on  Earth 


The  bull  with  the  highest  official  rate  of  gain  by  P.R.I. 
test  (Performance  Registry  International)  is  a  pure¬ 
bred  Charolais  bull  (4.82  pounds  per  day  for  140  days) . 
This  bull  also  has  the  highest  yearling  rate  (1360 
pounds  at  12  months). 

These  animals,  the  largest  breed  on  earth,  are  the 
foundation  of  the  revolution  taking  place  in  the  beef 
industry.  Bulls,  even  with  a  modest  percentage  of 
Charolais  blood,  are  producing  crossbred  calves  for  beef 
that  outweigh,  outgain  and  outsell  any  other  animals. 


The  foundation  of  crossbreeding  is  the  pure-bred 
animal  in  which  we  specialize.  We  can  help  you  to 
produce  both  pure-breds  and  crossbreds  for  beef  calf 
production.  We  are  also  associated  with  a  ranch,  the 
Jean  K,  operated  by  Markon  Breeders,  in  Oregon,  pro¬ 
ducing  both  pure-bred  and  crossbred  animals. 

We  will  help  you  to  get  started.  Write  to  us  for  a 
descriptive  booklet,  either  to  Pennsylvania  or  Oregon, 
whichever  is  nearer  to  you.  If  your  credit  is  good,  you 
will  receive  liberal  terms. 


NARKOI  BREEDERS,  II. 


Member  American-Int'l  Charolais  Assn. 

JEAN  K  RANCH,  Rt.  1,  Box  56 
Eagle  Point,  Ore. 

(14  miles  north  of  Medford,  Ore.) 
Tel.  Hillcrest  6-3687 


TURKEY  RIDEE  EARN 

Member  American-Int'l  Charolais  Assn. 

Member  American  Charbray  Breeders  Assn. 

JAMES  CLANCY,  Mgr.  MORRIS  COHON,  Owner 
R.  D.  #1,  Mt.  Bethel,  Pa.  (near  Portland,  Pa.) 
Tel.  Twin  Oaks  7-6545  and  7-6184 
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SAVES  ’800  A  SEASON  in  labor  alone 

WITH  HIS  2  COBEY  51-BF  BUNK  FEEDER  WAGONS! 


"I  DON'T  KNOW  WHAT 
I'D  DO  WITHOUT  MY 
COBEY  51 -BPS"  -Soys 


I 

[  Cor/  Cook  of  Republic,  Ohio  j 


Tops  in 
Material 
j  Handling! 

I  the  Cobey  51-BF 
I  Bunk  Feeder 
Wagon 


"It’s  the  greatest  year-around  material 
handling  wagon  I’ve  ever  seen — noth¬ 
ing  can  compare  with  my  2  Cobey’s. 
In  silo  filling,  I've  saved  2  extra  men 
— and  that  meant  $800  in  my  pocket 
— eliminated  the  3rd  wagon,  too! 
When  you  farm  460  acres,  take  care 
of  100  Holsteins,  120  ewes,  100  hogs, 
and  finish  out  20  head  of  beef,  fast 
low-cost  material  handling  is  vital — 
my  neighbor  and  I  (just  the  two  of 
us ) ,  have  chopped,  hauled  and  blown 
as  much  as  100  tons  of  silage  in  Vz 
day! — thanks  to  my  2  Cobey’s  and  a 

HERE  ARE  THE  EXTRAS  YOU 

•  LOWEST  COST  PER  CU.  FT.  CA¬ 
PACITY!  Beats  any  comparable 
wagon. 

•  MORE  CAPACITY — 405  cu.  ft.— level 
full. 

•  LIFETIME,  LASTING  ALL-STEEL  CON¬ 
STRUCTION!  Nothing  does  the  job 
like  steel. 

•  4  MAIN  CONVEYOR  CHAINS- 
PULLED  NOT  PUSHED!  Gives  posi¬ 
tive,  even  flow  of  material. 


good  blower.  And  my  Cobey’s  haul 
and  unload  anything — ear  corn,  shelled 
corn,  even  chopped  corn  stalks,  wheat 
and  oats — and  of  course,  grass  forage 
into  my  bunk  feeders.  I’ve  tried  other 
makes  of  forage  and  bunk  feeder 
wagons — They’re  out!  Cobey  can’t  be 
matched!” 

You,  too,  can  have  the  same  matchless 
Cobey  features  working  for  you.  TAKE 
THE  FIRST  STEP  TO  A  POSSIBLE 
$800  SAVING  IN  YOUR  OWN 
POCKET  by  filling  out  and  sending 
the  coupon  below. 

GET  WITH  Cotof  51-BF'S! 

•  CHAIN-DRIVEN  CROSS  CONVEYOR 
NO  BELTS  TO  SLIP  -  WEAR  OUT! 

•  EXTRA  STRENGTH  BUILT  INTO  FAC¬ 
TORY  ASSEMBLED  UNDERSTRUCTUREi 

No  time  wasting  breakdowns  here. 

•  FASTER  -  EASIER  CONTROLLED  UN¬ 
LOADING —  Main  conveyor  speeds 
adjustable  from  U/z  to  12  ft.  per 
minute. 

•  EASILY  CONVERTED  TO  REAR  UN- 
LOADING 


LOOK  AT  THIS  UNLOADING  VOLUME 

Here's  performance  that  really  pays  off  in 
time,  work,  and  money  saved.  Cross  con¬ 
veyor  is  pulled  not  pushed  and  unloads  at 
either  ground  level  or  bunk-feeder  height. 

► 


TkiA  coupM  COR  5ave  you  tuuuhedo  o|  doCEo^l 

- 

THE^^^^CORPORATION- Gallon,  Ohio 

»  FQ _ S-61 

Yet,  send  me  full  information  on  your  51-BF  Bunk  Feeder  Wagon. 


Nome _ 

Address. 


THE  RISE  OF  THE  HEIFER  SPECIALIST 

(Continued  from  page  63) 

like  a  real  chunk  of  money  to  take  out  of  the  milk  check.  But  when 
you  come  to  figuring  it  out,  it  would  cost  that  much  for  us  to  huy 
the  feed  to  raise  heifers  right.  Benham  has  the  heifers  looking  good 
and  puts  some  real  size  on  them.  They  average  about  1 ,200  pounds 
when  they  come  fresh.” 

Francis  agreed,  “We  can  concentrate  on  caring  for  the  milking 
herd  since  we  let  John  worry  about  the  heifers.  We  averaged  13,025 
pounds  of  milk  and  469  pounds  of  fat  in  1960  and  I  know  we’ll 
improve  on  that  this  year  and  next.” 

Heifers  On  Contract 

Benham  wanted  to  set  down  exactly  what  risks  he  would  take  and 
what  payments  he  would  receive.  He  used  his  own  ideas,  sample 
contracts,  and  the  advice  of  his  county  agent  and  his  lawyer  to 
arrive  at  eight  major  provisions: 

( 1 )  The  Grower,  in  this  case  Benham,  agrees  to  take  possession 
of  calves  listed  by  ear  tag  and  neck  chain  number  on  a  description 
sheet  attached  to  the  contract.  To  make  clear  which  animals  were 
offered  and  accepted,  both  Benham  and  the  contractors  (in  this 
case  the  Miller  brothers)  initial  each  entry  on  the  list.  The  Millers 
provide  an  average  of  23  heifers.  Benham  takes  only  animals  over 
four  months  of  age. 

(2)  The  Millers  promise  to  let  Benham  return  their  heifers  at 
30  months  of  age  or  before  they  come  fresh.  To  take  individual 
calves  back  earlier  the  Millers  must  give  30  days’  notice.  They  must 
notify  Benham  six  months  in  advance  to  call  the  entire  contract  off, 
unless  both  parties  agree  to  quit.  They  can  do  that  any  time. 

(3)  The  Millers  pay  Benham  monthly  installments  of  35  cents 
per  head  per  day,  due  at  the  end  of  each  month.  The  total  fee  is  30 
cents  per  pound  of  gain,  which  is  calculated  when  Benham  returns 
a  heifer.  At  that  time  the  difference  between  the  accumulated  pay¬ 
ments  and  the  charge  for  the  gains  is  adjusted. 

Benham  takes  the  weights  on  which  final  payment  is  based,  by 


makes  1  TRIP 
does  5  JOBS 

BETTfR  PASTURES 


the  new  1961 

PASTURE 

DREAM 


1 


without  destroying  the  sod 

In  one  "once-over-lightly" 
action  the  Pasture  Dream  (1) 
prepares  the  land,  (2)  ferti¬ 
lizes,  (3)  builds  the  seedbed, 
(4)  plants  two  kinds  of  seed, 
including  small  grain,  and  (5) 
packs  the  soil  —  all  without 
destroying  the  sod.  Actual 
USDA  figures,  available  upon 
request,  show  that  sod  seed¬ 
ing  saves  up  to  68%  in  plant¬ 
ing  time  on  each  acre  of  oats. 
We'll  be  happy  to  give  you 
more  information  about  this 
versatile,  money-making  tool. 


TArioirs  1961  eoTAHY  currcKS 

with  fWM*v/iwg  iy»p»wtioit 


The  Toylor  Rotery  Cutter  for  1961  is  oil* 
new,  ond  available  in  all  populor  models 
and  sizes.  While  it  cuts,  this  machine 
equipped  with  the  optional  hay-moking 
attochment  windrows  os  neatly  as  ony 
rake,  piles  the  hay  just  right  for  condi¬ 
tioning.  Toylor's  self-leveling  suspension 
permits  cutting  the  field  as  neatly  as  any 
lownmowtr  ond  pr«vtnt|  Kolping, 


TAYLOR 


TAYLOR  MACHINE  WORKS 
Louisville,  Mississippi 

Pteose  send  me  literoture  on: 
n  Posture  Dreom,  including  booklet  "Better 
Postures  Through  Sod  Seeding." 

Q  Toylor  Rotory  Cutter 

NAME— _ 

ADDRESS— _ 
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putting  his  loaded  truck  on  the  scales.  If  he  is  hauling  more  than 
one  animal  he  tapes  each  before  shipping  to  get  its  approximate 
weight.  He  then  divides  any  difference  between  estimated  total 
weight  and  true  total  weight  equally  among  the  heifers.  This  sim¬ 
plifies  per  head  settlement,  necessary  because  Benham  seldom 
trucks  the  same  animals  back  and  forth  as  a  group.  The  Millers 
frequently  send  heifers  older  than  four  months,  and  these  neces¬ 
sarily  finish  their  boarding-out  period  at  different  times. 

(4)  All  trucking  is  at  Benham’s  exp>ense.  Before  transfer,  the 
Millers  must  dehorn  the  heifers,  or  pay  for  later  dehoming.  They 
also  pay  for  shipping-fever  shots  before  pickup.  Benham  pays  for 
similar  shots  before  trucking  the  heifers  back. 

(5)  Benham  pays  for  insurance  on  every  animal  against  fire, 
lightning  and  similar  accidents  while  they  are  in  his  keep.  A  four- 
month-old  heifer  is  insured  for  $75.  The  amount  of  insurance 
coverage  for  older  heifers  increases  by  $10.50  per  month — the  price 
the  Millers  pay  monthly  for  her  keep.  Uninsured  losses  are  split, 
unless  they  are  due  to  Benham’s  negligence. 

Last  year,  for  example,  one  of  the  Millers’  heifers  was  killed  by 
chewing  a  charged  wire.  In  case  the  insurance  hadn’t  covered  the 
loss  the  parties  would  decide  if  Benham  had  been  negligent.  If  so, 
Benham  would  stand  the  entire  loss.  If  not,  Benham  would  have 
to  refund  any  monthly  payments  made  for  the  keep  of  the  heifer. 
The  Millers  would  stand  the  loss  of  the  heifer. 

(6)  The  Millers  retain  full  ownership  of  the  heifers  and  all  the  ■ 
legal  responsibilities  that  go  with  it. 

(7)  Benham  binds  himself  to  pasture-breed  the  heifers  to  his 
Holstein  bull.  Age  at  breeding  is  not  in  the  contract.  Benham  uses 
his  own  judgment  on  that.  The  contract  docs  state  that  Benham 
must  have  a  veterinarian  check  for  pregnancy  after  the  heifers  have 
been  with  the  bull  60  to  90  days. 

So  far  all  heifers  have  conceived.  If  a  negativ'e  test  ever  occurred, 
the  Millers  would  decide  on  and  pay  for  any  needed  treatment. 

(8)  To  keep  disagreements  out  of  court,  the  parties  promise  to 
submit  any  contract  issue  they  cannot  settle  themselves,  to  arbi- 
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You’ll  make  money  with  a  Campbell  Grain  Dryer.  Get  more 
grain  by  harvesting  early  and  avoiding  losses  from  weather, 
insects,  wind.  Your  grain  will  grade  higher  because  there  is 
no  parching  or  scorching.  Economical,  trouble-free  units  for 
continuous  flow  or  batch  operation.  Write  for  Free  literature. 


DISTRIBUTED 

CORN  STATES  HYBRID  SERVICE 

manufactured  by 
CAMPBELL  FARM  DRYER  COMPANY  • 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA 
DES  MOINES,  IOWA 
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WHAT  CAN 

McGINNESS  CHAROLAIS 

DO  FOR  YOU? 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  cattle  breeders — from  extreme  North  to  South — 
from  Coast  to  Coast — in  37  states  and  five  foreign  countries — hove 
relied  on  McGinness  Chorolois  to  strengthen  their  herds?  The  answer  is 
that  a  good  McGinness  purebred  Chorolois  bull  con  increose  your 
yeorly  beef  production  by  o  ton  ond  o  holf.  As  we  are  the  midwest's 
pioneer — and  largest — Charolais  breeder,  you  can  benefit  from  our 
quality  meat-type  cattle  and  aur  vast  personal  experience.  If  possible, 
visit  the  McGinness  Ranch,  45  minutes  north  of  Kansas  City  .  .  .  choose 
your  breeding  slock  from  over  700  head  of  Charolais  and  Charolais 
breed  registry  animals  maintained  on  1700  acres  af  pastureland. 


McGinness  bros.  ranch 

ROUTE  2AA.  LATHROP.  MISSOURI 

Please  send  complete  free  information  on  how  I  con  strengthen  my  herd  and  increase  my 
profits  with  Charolais.  I  am  particularly  interested  in: 

Q  Frozen  Charolais  semen 

Q  Developing  a  Registered  Charolais  breeding  herd 
Q  Crossbreeding  with  Charolais 


ADDRESS  OR  R.R.- 


Telephone  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.,  ME  7-2478 

.---.Our  Tenth  Anniversary  Tear-- 


NOBA  NOBA  NOBA 


YOUR  CHOICE  CF  8C  BULLS 

Jiny  Day  —  >1ny  Where 
Through  the  Magic  of  Frozen  Semen 


Write  Today 


7Ui 

Tiffin,  Ohio  —  Box  1015 


Don't  Delay 


Tear  Off  ond  Mall  I 

Please  send  me  information  on  breeding  the 
NOBA  Way.  My  Breed _ 


NOBA 
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“Our  10  Western  Lund  Roller  Pumps  nre  the 
Best  Crop  Insnronce  Money  Cun  Buy” 


John  J.  Pactzold  and  Son^^  Hereford,  Tex.  potato  growers,  say 
>X'estcrn  Land  Roller  Pumps  give  low-cost,  trouble-free  per¬ 
formance  where  it  really  counts  —  hi  the  field!  Why?  Because 
we  fit  the  pump  to  meet  your  exact  field  conditions  and  pump¬ 
ing  requirements. 

Losing  our  modern  pump  lab,  our  experts  accurately  measure 
H.P.,  Capacity  and  Pressure  that  must  be  met  in  your  field. 
Built  to  exact  standards  of  precision,  our  pumps  are  guaran¬ 
teed  and  backed  by  over  50  years  of  manufacturing  experience. 
That’s  why  more  of  our  pumps  are  used  in  the  Central  Plains 
Area  than  any  other  make.  Ask  any  owner  .  .  .  you’ll  find  a 
satisfied  customer.  See  your  dealer  or  write  for  free  catalog 
giving  complete  information. 

Manujacturers  of  Bearcai  Quality  Farm  Machinery  Since  1908 


A  COMPLETE  LINE 
OF  TURBINE  PUMPS 
WUI  deliver  150  to  3,000 
GPM  into  sprinkler  sys¬ 
tems  or  open  discharge. 

•  Electric  Motor  Head 

*  Right  Angle  Drive 
Gear  Head 

*  Flat  Belt  Head 

•  V-Belt  Head 


Seed  Bed  Makers  -  Sprocket  Packer  S  Mulchers  -  Forage  Harvesters  -  Burr  Mills  -  Grain  &  Roughage  Mills 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO.  •  DEPT.  FQ-68  •  HASTINGS,  NEBR. 


If  you  load  ensilage  from  trench  or  bunker  silos  .  .  . 
and  feed  livestock  .  .  .  Ensiloader  and  Ensilmixer  are 
the  QUALITY  machines  in  demand  world-wide,  for 
feedlot  efficiency. 

ENSILOADER  digs  and  loads  all  types  ensilage  .  .  . 
even  long  cut  grass.  Tractor  and  truck  mounted  models 
for  any  size  operation. 

ENSILMIXER  is  the  quality  feedbox  .  .  .  better 
mixing  action  .  .  .  variable  discharge  rates.  The  most 
complete  line  of  feed  boxes  in  the  industry. 


WE  BUILD  THE  BEST 


®0SWALT  IMDUSTRlESTiiicl 

M  L  OSWALT,  Jr.,  PrM.  -  Phwi,  Bit  6-3181 

GARDEN  CITY,  KANSAS-Box  274- F 

R.  WL  Blackwood,  Sales  Manager 

Please  send  complete  information  on: 

(  )  ENSILOADER  (  )  ENSILMIXER  (  }  Student 

Name _ 

Address 

Town 


feed 


cattle  annually. 


tration.  Unless  they  both  want  the  same 
individual  as  judge,  each  will  choose  an 
arbitrator,  and  these  two  judges  will  choose 
a  third.  The  arbitrators  are  to  present  their 
decision  in  writing.  The  contract  does  not 
state  that  this  decision  is  binding.  The  par¬ 
ties  do  promise  not  to  renege  their  obli¬ 
gations  until  a  decision  is  handed  down. 
Expenses  of  arbitration  are  to  be  shared 
equally. 

This  clause  sounds  ominous,  but  actually 
the  Millers  and  Benham  regard  the  con¬ 
tract  more  as  a  guide  than  a  rigid  directive. 
For  example,  the  contract  makes  no  men¬ 
tion  of  veterinary  bills.  Benham  assumes 
them  as  part  of  overall  care.  Recently  he 
paid  without  question  a  $40  bill  for  treat¬ 
ing  a  growth  in  a  heifer’s  throat. 

Both  parties  realize  the  contract  is  not 
free  from  loopholes,  but  the  Millers  say 
quite  expressively  that  the  clause  in  the 
contract  providing  the  most  surety  is  the 
name  of  the  other  party.  If  he  is  able  and 
honest,  other  provisions  are  easy  to  adjust. 

Benham  uses  the  description  sheet  men¬ 
tioned  in  his  contract  as  a  complete  record 
on  each  animal  he  raises.  He  enters  the  date 
it  was  received,  its  birth  date,  breed,  weight 
on  entry,  and  date  turned  with  the  bull. 
There  also  are  blanks  for  date  of  pregnancy 
check,  date  returned,  and  weight  on  return. 

The  contract  between  Benham  and  the 
Millers  has  run  only  little  more  than  a  year. 
The  first  group  of  heifers  Benham  took  in 
included  many  calves  considerably  older 
than  four  months.  Some  of  these  are  now 
coming  fresh.  A  heifer  which  recently  grad¬ 
uated  from  Benham’s  rolls  was  14  months 
old  when  it  arrived.  It  weighed  843  pounds 
then  and  gained  357  pounds  in  13  months. 

Benham  figures  grain  costs  at  the  current 
market  price.  While  he  fed  the  14-month- 
old  heifer  to  near-freshening,  the  value  of 
his  grain  supplement  (ground  corn  and 
oats)  was  two  cents  per  pound.  Her  share 
of  the  concentrates  (240  pounds)  cost  $4.80, 
her  silage  ration  for  seven  months  cost 
about  $28  and  the  value  of  the  green  chop 
she  ate  for  six  months  came  to  $15.  Using 
the  rule  of  thumb  that  feed  costs  are  60  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  cost  of  feeding  a  heifer, 
Benham’s  expenses  were  roughly  $80. 

The  Millers  had  paid  installments  worth 
$126  up  to  the  month  the  heifer  was  re¬ 
turned,  but  owed  only  $107.10.  Benham 
had  to  refund  $18.90.  He  estimates  that  the 
installments  will  tend  to  equal  the  fee  per 
pound  of  gain  more  closely  once  heifers  stay 
in  his  care  the  full  24-month  period. 

Calves  Without  Contracts 
This  year  Benham  added  140  non-contract 
calves  to  the  23  Miller  heifers  and  his  35 
milking  cows,  to  earn  enough  for  himself 
and  his  hired  man  to  make  a  living.  Forty 
of  the  extra  heifers  are  being  raised  for  Ben¬ 
ham’s  landlord  as  an  investment.  Eleven 
others  are  intended  for  vealers.  The  others 
are  dairy  replacements  Benham  bought  for 
later  resale  to  dairymen. 

The  “milk  factory’’  operated  by  Jim  and 
Don  Banker  of  Avon,  New  York,  provided 
part  of  the  calf  purchases.  Benham  agreed 
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WOIDLID)  Y®y  SIPilM©  OB  TO  SAVE  $1.34  PER  CWT.  OF  GAIN? 


you  use  other  minerals,  Morton  T-M  Salt  increases  feed 
efficiency  so  that  all  your  other  feeds  do  a  better  job.  Your 
animals  stay  healthier  and  gain  faster  when  they  get  Morton’s 
exclusive  formulation  of  essential  trace  minerals  in  their 
salt  every  day. 

Be  sure  to  feed  Morton  T-M  (Trace-Mineralized)  Salt,  free 
choice,  to  your  beef  cattle,  dairy  cows,  sheep  and  hogs  . . . 
to  all  your  livestock.  You'll  get  more  meat . . .  more  milk . . . 
more  wool.  At  your  feed  dealer’s,  in  bags,  blocks  and  bricks. 
Morton  Salt  Company,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


No,  that’s  not  a  silly  question  at  all— as  it  was  shown  by  a 
recent  Feed  Lot  Feeding  Trial  at  Monfort  Feed  Lots,  Inc., 
Greeley,  Colorado: 

During  a  109-day  feeding  test,  cattle  fed  Morton  Trace- 
Mineralized  Salt  gained  at  an  average  cost  of  $18.63  per 
hundredweight,  while  cattle  fed  ordinary  salt  gained  at  $19.97 
per  cwt.  This  saving  of  $1.34  was  effected  for  just  17i  a  head 
—the  difference  in  the  costs  of  the  two  salts  during  the  test  I 

And  so  the  evidence  mounts  up.  Morton  Trace-Mineralized 
Salt  has  a  vital  role  to  play  in  your  feeding  program.  Even  if 


MORTON  TRACE-MINERALIZED  SALT 


( 


/ 


ELECTRIC 
&  BATTERY 
models  from 


salves  tax  money! 


The  KEYS  to  SYSTEM  FARMING... 
StAndaid  EQUIPMENT! 


'OKHEIM^ 


draws  water  from  any  normal-pressure  cold 
waterline  and  automatically  makes  up 
fresh,  warm  formula  in  pint  batches.  When 
a  calf  drinks  down  the  pint,  the  mixer  starts 
on  another  cycle.  Well-fed  cakes  usually 
lose  interest  in  the  machine  before  the  next 
portion  is  ready,  giving  another  animal  a 
chance  to  drink.  “This  way,”  Bcnham  said, 
“the  formula  stays  fresh  and  calves  don’t 
overfeed.  Calves  take  to  mechanical  feeding 
easily.  I  started  them  off  by  guiding  their 
mouths  to  the  white  nipple  on  the  feeder. 

“If  this  machine  works  out,  it’ll  help  me 
save  floorspace  in  any  calf  barn  I  build,” 
Benham  went  on.  “I  can  pen  Ko  calves  to¬ 
gether,  where  three  calves  per  pen  was  the 
maximum  with  pail  feeding.  I  think  20 
square  feet  per  calf  will  be  enough.  That’s 
a  saving  of  about  a  third.” 

Benham  buys  the  15  percent  fat  and  28 
percent  milk  protein  fonnula  put  out  by 
K  &  K  for  the  mechanical  nurse.  He  uses 
about  $2  worth  of  replacer  per  calf  each 
week.  He  also  has  free-choice  grain  avail¬ 
able  at  all  times. 


to  give  the  Bankers  first  choice  in  buying 
back  their  heifers  at  the  prevailing  price 
when  they  were  grown.  This  offer  is  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  Bankers,  as  they  have  had  to 
shop  around  in  the  past  for  the  replace¬ 
ments  they  need.  Now  they  can  get  profes¬ 
sionally-grown  calves  from  their  own  high- 
producing  herd  at  a  fair  price. 

The  Bankers,  as  well  as  other  dair>'men 
in  the  area  who  are  increasing  herd  size, 
would  be  agreeable  to  a  contract,  provided 
Benham  raises  heifers  from  the  start.  “If  I 
went  along  with  that,”  Benham  said  last 
spring,  “I  could  fill  up  the  place  with  calves, 
one-two-three.  To  care  for  400,  as  I’d  like, 
I’d  need  one  more  building.  I’d  probably 
build  a  new  barn  for  the  youngest  ones,  be¬ 
cause  there’s  been  some  trquble  with  scours 
in  the  converted  buildings  I’ve  been  using.” 

Whatever  his  final  decision  will  be  on  the 
question  of  contract  heifers  under  four 
months  of  age,  Benham  feels  that  first-hand 
experience  with  the  young,  purchased  calves 
will  be  valuable  to  establish  some  cost  fig¬ 
ures  and  to  find  ways  of  cutting  them. 

One  possible  method  to  cut  costs  is  an 
electronic  calf  feeder  for  feeding  calves 
under  four  months  old.  The  feeder,  called 
Nurs-Ette  by  its  fabricator,  K  &  K  Manu¬ 
facturing,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  cost  about 
$340.  The  ho|}per  holds  25  pounds  of  milk 
replacer — enough  to  feed  15  young  calves 
for  24  hours. 

The  machine  runs  electrically  on  a  reg¬ 
ular  1 10  to  1 15-v’olt  A.  C’.  current.  A  mixer 


Management  of  Older  Calves 
The  various  buildings  on  Benham’s  farm 
house  the  older  cakes  in  four  age-grou|)s. 
The  youngest  group,  4  to  10  months  old, 
gets  a  ration  of  second-cut  alfalfa  hay  sup¬ 
plemented  with  four  pounds  per  head  of  a 
mix  containing  50  percent  corn  and  cob- 
meal  and  50  percent  oats.  Benham  adds 
one  pound  of  minerals  per  100  pounds  of 


Free  yourself  of  fence  line  worries.  A 
IIoL-DeM  Fencer’s  weed-clipping  action 
eliminates  nuisance  sliortik  Holds  all  live¬ 
stock  with  just  one  wire  on  wet  or  dry 
ground.  Saf-Tee  chopper  shuts  current 
completely  off  between  shocks.  Full  year 
lightning  guarantee. 

HoL"D  eM  Electric  Fencer  Co. 
1336  N.E.  Quincy,  Minneapolis  13,  Minn. 


REVOLUTIONARY  NEW 
AUTOMATIC 


Entire  Feeder  Raises  or  Lowers 
by  Pressing  Button 

If  you  feed  livestock,  you  need  this  unique  new 
bunk  feeder-blender.  After  3  yeors  of  coreful 
and  thorough  form  testing  the  new  CBA  is  reodyl 
It  handles  gross,  corn,  hoyloge,  ensilage,  groin, 
supplements  and  ground  feed.  Feeding  con  be 
handled  on  either  side  or  both  sides  at  once.  The 
new  automatic  livestock  feeder  was  conceived 
and  built  specifically  for  controlled  automated 
feeding  in  on  economical  and  efficient  way. 

Look  at  these  FEATURES: 

•  Rugged,  long  Icuting  equipment. 

•  Heavy  2-m.  line  coating. 

•  No  feed  separation. 

o  Raise  or  lower  entire  feeder  by  pressing  a  button. 

a  Gives  more  or  less  feed  instantly. 

a  Change  rations  to  different  feeding  pens  instantly 
by  a  turn  of  the  dial  control  selector. 

0  All  controls  in  one  convenient  place. 

a  Fully  field  tested  for  3  years. 


This  is  only  one  of 

American  Stondord's  line  of 

groin  and  feed  handling  systems 

for  dairy,  beef  and  hog  farmers.  Fill 

in  the  coupon  and  receive  eur  new  bookleti 

“Feedlot  Dollars  and  Sense." 


Wabash  Avenue,  Fort  Wayne  1,  Indiana. 


AMERICAN  PLANTER  COMPANY 
Burr  Oak,  Michigan  Dept.  F 

Please  send  information  on  Model  CBA  Auto¬ 
matic  Feeder. 


Nome. 


Address. 


City  and  State. 


Q  Check  here  for  free  booklet  "Feedlot  Dollors  &  Sense. 


—Tim 
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concentrate.  All  these  calves  are  vaccinated 
against  brucellosis. 

The  group  10  to  16  months  old  is  fed 
from  grass  and  corn  silage  stacked  next  to 
the  barn.  Benham  feeds  this  daily  from  a 
self-unloading  wagon  and  tops  it  with 
ground  corn  and  oats.  All  his  calves  except 
the  oldest  group  are  fed  from  storage  win¬ 
ter  and  summer. 

When  calves  are  about  16  months,  they 
are  moved  to  the  breeding  lot.  Benham  said 
he  makes  the  decision  to  turn  an  animal  in 
with  the  bull  not  so  much  on  age  as  on 
w’eight.  He  sets  850  pounds  as  his  ideal  for 
Holsteins.  For  two  months  these  animals 
get  corn  and  grass  silage  only — no  supple¬ 
ment.  Benham  has  enough  grain  in  the 
silage  to  keep  heifers  in  good  condition. 

Bred  heifers  get  the  silage  mix  in  winter 
and  green  chop  in  the  summer.  Some  of 
them  run  with  Benham’s  milking  herd  if 
their  own  barn  gets  too  crowded. 

Variations 

A  contract  slightly  different  from  Benham’s 
is  used  by  Robert  Davenport,  a  tall  young 
man  just  starting  out  in  the  dairy  business 
in  Washington,  Connecticut.  His  70  ani¬ 
mals  on  contract  include  dry  cows  as  well  as 
heifers,  w'hich  is  part  of  the  cause  for  the 
variation. 

The  cows,  which  get  hay  supplemented 
by  pasture,  are  carried  for  a  flat  charge  of 
$11.25  per  month.  If  the  owner  wants  the 
hay  supplemented  he  furnishes  the  grain. 

ALL  THE  BEST  WAYS 

of  keeping  your  farm  animals  in  top  condition — 
in  the  completely  revised  1961  edition 

•  Livestock  Health  Encyclopedia 

Illustrated 

By  Rudolph  Sciden,  D.Sc.,  with  W.  James 
Gough,  D.V.M. 

Up-to-dati-  inforinaticin.  tlic  advice  of  over  300  aiiiiiial 
health  cx|ierts.  Nearly  4.0(M)  articles  and  briefer  explana¬ 
tions  in  ABC  order,  with  hundreds  of  pictures.  Emphasis 
on  new  treatments — antibiotics,  sulfas,  hormones,  enzymes. 
Oiai;nostic  Index  <if  livestock  disea.ses  is  new  feature.  The 
farts  available  when  you  need  them  makes  Livestock 
Health  Encyclopedia  pay  off. 

640  paites,  dictionary  style,  $9.30 

The  companion  volume 

•  The  Handbook  of  Feedstuffs:  Production, 
Formulation,  Medication 

By  Rudolph  Seiden,  D.Sc.,  with  \V.  H.  Pfander, 
PhD. 

For  the  stockman  who  wants  to  improve  feed  efficiency. 

603  paites,  $9.00 

Two  books  by  J.  W.  Bailey,  D.V.M. 

•  Vetarinary  Handbook  for  Cattlemen 

400  large  pages,  100  illustrations,  $3.50 

•  Peultryman's  Manual 

304  pages,  50  illustrations,  $4.30 

Dr.  Seiden's  pocket  dictionary 

•  Veterinary  Drugs  in  Current  Use 

600  drugs  described — their  uses,  doses,  dangers.  300  diseases 
dehned  in  which  these  drugs  are  used.  For  livestock. 
|x>ultry,  dogs,  and  rats. 

128  pages,  flexible  cover,  $2.23 

Legal  Pointers 

•  Law  and  the  Farmer,  3rd  Edition 

By  Jacob  H.  Bcuscher 

How  the  situations  of  the  farming  business  involve  laws, 
how  to  plan  with  the  law,  and  avoid  losses. 

420  pages,  $3.30 

ORDER  NOW 

Enclose  payment — post-free.  Money-back  guarantee,  if  not 
satisBed  and  books  are  returned  in  10  days. 

SPRINGER  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

44  East  23rd  Street.  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


The  main  difference  in  the  contract  is 
the  variable  fee.  Final  settlement  of  the 
monthly  installments  of  25  cents  per  head 
per  day  is  adjusted  to  changes  in  the  market 
price  for  heifers.  The  base  rate  is  20  cents 
per  pound  of  gain.  Then  for  every  $15 
change  from  a  quotation  of  $250  in  the 
market  for  fresh  or  near-springer  heifers  a 
differential  of  one  cent  per  pound  is  ap¬ 
plied.  With  the  local  price  of  grade  heifers 
of  this  description  at  $325  last  spring,  the 
contract  fee  for  growing  heifers  was  25 
cents  per  pound.  Davenport  plans  to  get 
this  contract  rate  adjusted  upwards  as  it 
does  not  quite  cover  his  labor  and  expenses. 
A  fee  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  himself  and 
his  customers  is  26  to  27  cents  per  pound  of 
gain  for  heifers  and  $12  per  head  per  month 
for  dry  cows.  Under  conditions  last  spring, 
the  base  rate  for  heifers  would  have  to  be 
22  cents  to  bring  the  adjusted  fee  to  27  cents. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  continent  from 
Davenport,  California  specialists  with 
longer  experience  have  developed  contracts 
with  further  variations.  Leonard  Valk  of 
Oakdale,  for  example,  gets  a  straight 
monthly  fee  for  boarding  calves  over  four 
months  old.  He  charges  $6.25  per  month, 
or  a  bargain  rate  of  $72  per  year.  He  weighs 
the  heifers  every  month  to  check  rate  of 
gain,  which  averages  two  pounds  a  day  on 
heifers  with  a  good  frame.  He  calculates 
the  most  prohtable  animals  net  him  $25 
each  on  a  22-month  feeding  program. 

A  specialist  in  Caldwell,  Texas,  charges 


FLEXIBLE  PLASTICS  .  .  . 
GREEN,  7  MIL  POLY  •  VINYL 
FIBERGLASS  •  NYLON 


MAIL  COUPON 

CANTON  CONTAINERS,  INC. 

CANTON  7.  OHIO 

j  Gentlemen: 

□  Please  send  me  standard  price  list. 

j  Name  _ 

j  Address  _ 

I  □  Send  free  pamphlet,  "Plastics  on  the  Farm” 


on  How  to  Succeed 
Modern  Dairying  with 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 


—  Today's  Best  Choice  for  Highest  Net  Income 


Adaptable,  efficient  Guernseys  earn  highest 
net  income.  Here  are  some  of  the  reasons. 

•  Guernseys  excel  in  the  ability  to  convert 
hay,  pasture,  silage  and  grain  into  the  world’s 
finest  milk. 

•  Guernseys  fit  today’s  modem  dair3ring 
methods  . . .  this  means  more  efficient  use 
of  Labor,  feed  and  space  in  the  bam  and  at 
the  feed  rack. 

•  Guernseys  produce  the  finest  milk.  Guern¬ 
sey  milk  is  always  in  demand  by  distributors 
because  it  has  the  highest  solids-not-fat,  also, 
the  highest  protein.  Vitamin  A  and  mineral 
content  of  any  milk.  Guernsey  milk  is  world 


I  ADDRESS 

I 


renowned  for  its  delicious  flavor  and  unique 
golden  color . . .  which  assures  consumer  ac¬ 
ceptance.  Remember,  distributors  pay  pro¬ 
ducers  on  the  basis  of  total  solids  — not  on 
pounds  of  milk  alone! 

•  Guernseys  are  easily  handled. 

•  GuerTis^saretheearliestmaturingbreed, 
bringing  you  profits  sooner  and  returning 
higher  lifetime  income. 

Add  all  these  important  Guernsey  Plus 
Factors  together  and  you’ll  see  the  reason 
why  the  Guernsey  bre^  adds  up  to  highest 
net  dairy  profits. 


FREE  FACTS  — write  today 


THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUS 
I  25  Main  Street,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

I  r~l  Send  FREE  information  on  how  to  etart  a  Gnemaey  Herd, 
and  a  copy  of  “Profitable  Dairying." 

Send  FREE  information  about  extra  profits  aelling 
nationally  advertised  Golden  Guernsey  Milk. 


!□ 

ID 
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M-C  Continuous  Flow 
GninDrytag^  tiO 

Makes 
Drying 
Easy . . . 


Put  wet  grain  in  the  top  . .  .  Dry 
cooled  grain  comes  out  automa¬ 
tically  ...  no  cracking  or  grind¬ 
ing.  . .  perfect  quality  all  the  time! 


GRAIN  DRYERS 


ms  Chopper  and 
Hay  Conditioner 

HAS  MANY  FARM  USES . . . 


♦  Chop  Stalks  for  Bedding 
^  Chop  Green  Livestock  Feed 
^  Mow  and  Condition  Hay... 


IN  ONE  OPERATION  WITH 
BUILT-IN  SLOW  SPEED 


♦  SEE  THE  NEW 

IMPROVED  MODELS 
. . .  OFFSETS  AND 
PULL  BEHINDS 

*Free  Demonstration 
on  your  farm 


WITH  2  ROTOR  SPEEDS! 


Fast  speed  for  chopping,  reduced  speed  for 
hay  conditioning  and  crimping.  Exclusive 
chute  design  throws  forage  right  to  back  of 
tailing  wagon,  makes  loading  easier.  With  an 
M-C,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  handling 
wet  forage. 


M-C  Choppers  are  year-round  implements; 
green  chopping,  mowing,  hay  conditioning 
and  loading  Spring  and  Summer,  chop  up 
stalks  for  bedding  and  mulch  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter.  Your  M-C  Chopper  is  never  idle! 


WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE 

MATHEWS  CO. 

Crystal  Lake  12,  Illinois 


both  a  flat  monthly  fee  and  a  charge  per 
pound  of  gain.  W.  T.  Howell  raises  calves 
on  contract  from  near  birth  to  one  year.  His 
fee  is  $7.50  per  month  per  head,  plus  six 
cents  per  pound  of  gain  due  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Howell  said  the  monthly  fee  cov¬ 
ers  feed  and  veterinary  bills.  The  extra  six 
cents  are  for  labor  and  management. 

A  Cost-Plus  Program 
Ray  Goodman,  in  charge  of  heifer-raising 
at  the  Triangle  Ranch  near  Modesto,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  has  a  knack  for  precise  recordkeep¬ 
ing.  He  calculates  the  exact  cost  of  raising 
each  lot  of  heifers  he  handles.  In  1959,  the 
last  year  for  which  he  has  complete  figures, 
it  cost  him  $342.74  on  the  average  to  raise 
a  heifer.  All  the  animals  he  handles  are  Hol- 
steins.  His  books  carry  separate  entries  for 
age  groups  between  3  to  5  days  and  seven 
months  old,  for  calves  seven  months  to 
breeding  age^  and  for  cables  between  breed¬ 
ing  age  and  24  to  28  months. 

For  example,  his  group  under  seven 
months  old  (the  calves  weigh  up  to  410 
pounds)  averaged  expenses  of  $80.30.  This 
included  charges  totaling  $52.86  for  pur¬ 
chased  and  homegrown  feed,  $5.54  for  vac¬ 
cine,  $13.50  for  labor,  $4.40  for  cull-  and 
death-losses,  and  $4.00  for  equipment, 
buildings  and  other  expenses.  Similar  ex¬ 
pense  sheets  added  to  $1 18.35  for  the  mid¬ 
dle  age  group,  and  $144.09  for  the  oldest. 

These  costs,  plus  six  percent  for  a  man¬ 
agement  fee,  make  up  Goodman’s  total  bill. 

He  makes  no  fonnal  contracts.  At  the  end 
of  the  growing  period  the  customer  can 
look  the  animals  over.  If  he  wants  them  all 
for  replacements  he  takes  them  home.  If  he 
just  wants  the  best-looking  heifers,  Good¬ 
man  will  market  the  rejects  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  fee. 


Goodman  works  toward  developing  what 
he  calls  a  heifer’s  “built-in  feeding  capac¬ 
ity.”  He  explained,  “I  believe  in  growing 
out  heifers  so  when  they  come  into  produc¬ 
tion  they  will  immediately  begin  to  make  a 
return  on  investment  and  not  use  up  feed 
for  more  growth  and  development.  To  get 
production  from  a  heifer  you  must  raise  her 
properly.  A  few  extra  dollars  spent  at  the 
right  time  on  raising  a  heifer,  can  double 
her  life  income.  We  build  dry-matter  capac¬ 
ity  into  a  heifer  without  making  her  fat,  by 
using  a  controlled  protein  and  carbohydrate 
ration.  Her  gain  should  be  continuous,  and 
we  watch  to  see  it  is.” 

Goodman’s  customers  say  his  manage¬ 
ment  gets  results.  Joe  Pierce  of  San  Jose  is 
now  milking  121  head  of  Goodman  heifers. 
The  last  26  head  finishing  their  first  lacta¬ 
tion  averaged  15,619  pounds  of  milk  and 
575  pounds  of  fat  on  twice-a-day  milking, 
using  a  305-day  equivalent.  Two  of  these 
heifers  produced  over  700  pounds  of  fat, 
the  next  seven  produced  over  600,  14  ov'er 
500  and  the  bottom  three  over  475.  “At 
that  rate,”  Pierce  said,  “these  heifers  pay 
for  themselves  fast.” 

Goodman  and  fellow  specialists  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  in  dairy  regions  spread  over  the 
nation  are  proving  to  their  customers  that 
it  pays  to  use  their  services.  Whether  the 
best  deal  is  a  contract  or  a  neighborly  agree¬ 
ment,  or  whether  the  fee  is  per  pound  or 
per  month,  depends  on  individual  prefer¬ 
ences  or  local  variations.  The  appeal  of  the 
basic  service,  however,  is  widespread.  It  is 
a  modern  answer  to  problems  of  raising  re¬ 
placements  due  to  lack  of  feed,  space  or 
labor. 


ENSIHEERED  FOR  MODERH  FARMIHG  METHODS, 


SUBMERSIBLE  PUMPS 

Depths  to  1 000  ft.  •  Capacities  to  1 40  g.p.m.  •  Pressures  to  1 20  p.s.i. 
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From  surface  or  well ...  for  animal-centered  agriculture  •  irrigation  •  farm  homes 


Modern,  profitable  farming  requires 
more  water  in  more  places  —  with 
higher  capacity  and  higher  pressure. 
You  can  rely  on  Rapidayton  submers¬ 
ible  pumps,  quality-built  to  insure  that 
extra  heavy-duty  performance  and  24- 
hour-a-day  dependability  so  vitally  es¬ 


sential  in  a  farm  “lifeline.”  Ideal  for 
pressure  tank  systems;  free-flow  irriga¬ 
tion  and  sprinklers;  livestock  watering, 
sanitation,  and  waste  removal;  fire  pro¬ 
tection.  There’s  a  Rapidayton  submers¬ 
ible  pump  for  your  need.  Write  for  new 
idea-packed  folder  on  farm  piunps. 


division  The  Tait  Manufacturing  Company 
Farm  Department  No.  758,  Dayton  1,  Ohio 
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I  THE  LAST  WORD  | 


H2O  Pasteurizer 


No  question  there  is  a  water  problem  in 
many  rural  areas.  When  FQ  ran  an  article 
on  an  electric  pasteurizer  (Autumn  ’59)  the  response  to  the  offers 
of  construction  plans  was  tre¬ 
mendous.  Now  a  company  in 
Tennessee  is  offering  the  pas¬ 
teurizer  for  sale  at  slightly 
below  the  price  we  estimated 
a  farmer  could  build  one 
himself. 

The  Electric  Furnace  Cor¬ 
poration,  505  Cherokee  Blvd., 

Chattanooga  5,  Tenn.,  will 
sell  the  pasteurizing  unit  for 
$450.00  f.o.b.  Chattanoojsfa. 

It  comes  in  a  25x26x40-inch 
cabinet,  and  pasteurizes  water 
using  the  same  process  as  for 
milk — 15  seconds  at  161°  F. 

The  water  is  safe  to  drink, 
and  there  is  no  chlorine  taste  which  so  often  spoils  chemically- 
purihed  water.  A  hve-month  test  in  Warren  County,  Kentucky, 
showed  the  operating  cost  to  average  39  kilowatt  hours  per  1 ,000 
gallons  of  water. 


'I'he  pasteurizer  doesn’t  filter  the  water,  or  pump  it,  and  so  a 
conventional  filter  and  pumping  system  are  necessary.  It  produces 
pasteurized  water  at  one  gallon  every  three  minutes,  a  slow  rate 
for  peak  periods,  so  a  storage  tank  for  pure  water  is  needed.  The 
company  has  plans  for  a  layout.  The  unit  is  guaranteed  for  a  year, 
but  the  pasteurizer  is  a  simple  design,  and  life  should  be  as  long  as 
normal  plumbing  with  average  care. 


TAfif  There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  in  recent  years 
***'  ^  about  synthesizing  perfonnance  records  and 

show  ring  standards.  The  Red  Angus  Association  is  the  first  group 
actually  to  do  anything  about  it.  Every  Red  Angus  that  walked 
into  the  ring  at  the  Fort  Worth  Fat  Stock  Show  last  winter  had 
official  performance  records  behind  it.  These  records  certified  the 
individual’s  adjusted  205-day  weaning  weight,  its  average  daily 
gain  on  feed  test,  and  overall  weight  per  day  of  age.  The  older 
bulls  had  been  through  a  140-day  feed  test;  the  older  heifers  had 
completed  a  1 12-day  feed  test. 

Those  animals  whose  performance  records  put  them  among  the 
top  third  were  identified  in  the  ring  by  a  blue  mark  on  the  exhibi¬ 
tor’s  number  card.  The  middle  third  had  a  red  mark  on  their  cards. 
The  bottom  third  carried  no  mark  at  all.  According  to  the  rules, 
only  the  blues  were  eligible  for  Grand  Champion.  The  reds  could 
win  in  their  respective  open  classes  but  could  not  be  placed  higher 
than  Reserv’e  in  the  final  judging.  Those  in  the  bottom  third,  no 
matter  how  fine  their  conformation  and  condition,  were  ineligible 
to  win  any  class,  though  they  could  be  placed  as  high  as  second. 

L.  A.  Maddox,  of  Texas  A.  and  M.,  judged  the  show.  How  did 
he  like  these  standards?  “I  think  the  idea  has  a  lot  of  merit,”  he 
said,  after  he  had  picked  George  and  Vemice  Chiga’s  Tuscarora 
Chief,  2142B,  as  Grand  Champion  Bull  and  Beckton  Stock  Farm’s 
Beckton  Pine  Marie  CPL,1937B,  as  Grand  Champion  Female. 

“I  don’t  know  what  would  happen  if  the  reds  won  all  the 
classes,”  he  went  on.  “I  guess  you’d  just  wind  up  without  a  Grand 
Champion.  But  I  suppose  that  possibility  is  remote  and  I  think 
that  with  some  more  refinement  this  system  has  a  lot  to  offer.” 

nf  Cm^ll  effort  to  work  with  nature,  farmers 

have  begun  to  make  use  of  animals’  keen 
sense  of  smell  to  control  them.  In  general  the  technique  is  either 
to  attract,  repel,  or  confuse  the  beasts.  Confusion  was  the  method 


used  on  the  Case  ranch  of  Great  Bend,  Kansas,  recently  when  Case 
and  his  wife  LaVem  went  to  the  lambing  barn  to  find  it  filled  with 
newborn  bawling  lambs — all  of  them  unclaimed  by  their  mothers. 
“We  were  a  little  shook,”  Mrs.  Case  reports.  “We  couldn’t  decide 
who  belonged  to  who.  On  the  theory  that  the  ewe  claims  her  lamb 
by  smell,  I  went  to  the  house  and  came  back  with  a  can  of  John¬ 
son’s  Glade  Spray.  We  sprayed  each  ewe’s  nose  and  sprayed  the 
lambs  all  over,  then  penned  each  ewe  with  a  lamb  or  two  for  a 
couple  of  days.  All  the  adoptions — if  they  were  adoptions — worked 
well.  Since  then  we’ve  had  no  orphan  lamb  problem — we  leave 
the  foster  mother  and  the  adopted  lamb  smelling  like  a  bouquet 
and  by  the  time  they  begin  to  smell  like  sheep  again  they’re 
inseparable.” 

Farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  West  are  using  scents  to  help  their 
fences  keep  deer  and  elk  out  of  their  pastures  and  orchards.  This 
repellent,  made  by  the  Pacific  Scent  Company  to  duplicate  the  smell 
of  mountain  lions,  is  dribbled  on  fence  posts  or  used  to  saturate 
cotton  balls  which  are  then  hung  around  the  field.  A  California 
orchardist,  who  used  this  eau  de  lion  on  cotton  balls  hung  at  about 
three-foot  intervals  on  bushes  around  his  orchard,  said,  “The  lion 
smell  made  an  effective  barrier,  but  we  learned  you  must  spray 
the  balls  every  day  or  two.  When  we  failed  to  spray  for  a  week,  the 
deer  came  back ;  we  resumed  spraying  and  they  stayed  away.” 

The  notoriously  keen  sense  of  smell  of  the  dog  is  being  used  in 
Texas  to  hunt  out  cattle  with  screw  worms  in  the  brush  country. 
Now,  cattlemen  are  wondering  whether  or  not  we  can  use  dogs 
to  solve  one  of  the  hardest  problems  of  artificial  insemination  on 
range  cattle.  Can  they  be  trained  to  ferret  out  cows  in  heat? 


A  natural  gas-operated  Caterpillar  engine  is  one  of  several  makes  used 
by  Arizona  Service  Company  to  supply  pure  horsepower  for  irrigation. 


Cpilino  llAVfiPnAivPi*  Irrigators  in  three  counties  in  Ari- 
nordrpuwcr  customers  for  a  new 

departure  in  power  sales.  The  Arizona  Public  Service  Company  is 
now  selling  them  pure  horse{X)wer  instead  of  the  natural  gas  to  run 
the  engine  on  their  irrigation  pump.  The  company  supplies  and 
installs  the  gasline,  engine,  gearhead,  and  accessories.  The  com¬ 
pany  also  assumes  full  responsibility  for  service  and  maintenance. 
The  farmer  is  billed  for  horsepower  which  is  measured  as  it  is 
actually  delivered  to  the  pump  shaft.  Advantage  to  the  farmer  is 
reduced  investment  in  pumping  equipment  and  reduced  pumping 
cost.  Advantage  to  the  company  is  increased  use  of  gas  during  the 
normally  low  summer  season.  Comparative  costs  show  the  farmer 
is  spending  10.5  mills  per  kilowatt  hour  for  electricity  plus  purchase 
and  maintenance  of  electric  pumping  equipment,  as  against  9.35 
mills  for  the  equivalent  amount  of  power  bought  as  horsepower. 
Since  Arizona  Public  Service  sells  both  gas  and  electricity,  they  are 
in  an  excellent  position  to  collect  and  evaluate  cost  figures. 
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Why  not  a  gold  colored  barn?  Or  a  blue  one?  Or  a  green  one?  Or  some  other  eye-catching 
color?  Here  is  a  stylish  steel  building  that  blends  with  and  enhances  the  appearance  of  your 
farmstead.  It’s  a  functional  design  covered  with  modern,  factory-painted,  galvanized  steel. 
The  steel  framing  won’t  deteriorate  or  sag.  Because  it’s  steel,  the  building  requires  a 
minimum  of  maintenance  or  repair.  The  dear-span  construction  offers  more  usable  room 
Inside.  Holds  up  under  heavy  snow  loads.  Withstands  wind,  fire  and  lightning.  It’s  strong, 
completely  safe  and  made  to  last.  Because  all  the  components  are  pre-engineered  and 
delivered  ready  to  erect,  construction  time  and  costs  are  low.  And  there’s  no  problem  to 
making  this  building  larger  or  taking  it  apart  and  moving  it  to  another  location— a  steel-built 
farm  building  is  the  most  versatile  building  you  can  own.  Next  time  you  need  a  farm  build¬ 
ing-make  it  steel.  There  are  many  types  and  sizes  to  choose  from  for  most  any  use.  For 
more  information,  write  to  U.S.  Steel,  525  William  Penn  PI.,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa.  Your  request  for 
Information  will  be  forwarded  to  steel  building  manufacturers. 


For  strength,  versatility,  beauty,  economy 


R.  H.  Abild’s  calf  barn  near  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


For  more  information  on  factory-built  farm  build¬ 
ings,  send  in  the  convenient  coupon  on  page  115. 


Compared  to  your  father  and  your  grandfather,  you  have  the  harvesting  capacity  of  a  giant! 

Shown  above:  New  Holland’s  Super  Hayliner  69  with  Bale-Thrower  and  Wagon. 


The  new  giant  siae 

that  science  has  given  farmers 


Today  a  farmer  produces  enough  farm 
products  for  24  people.  Back  in  1940,  he 
produced  enough  for  only  11  people.  At 
the  turn  of  the  century,  each  fanner  was 
raising  food  for  just  7  people. 

Science  is  the  reason  for  this  giant  in¬ 
crease  in  output.  Science  that  has  brought 
near-miracles  in  seeds ...  in  growth  stimu¬ 
lants  for  plants  and  animals  ...  in  disease 
fighters. 

And  science  has  brought  machines  that 
magnify  your  muscle-power  a  millionfold. 
A  recent  example:  One-Man  Haying. 


Using  baler  and  bale-thrower,  One-Man 
Haying  lets  you  bale  twice  as  fast  with 
half  the  labor.  You  can  see  it  at  the  most 
progressive  farm  equipment  store  in  town 
—your  New  Holland  dealer.  He  wants  to 
show  you  just  how  One-Man  Haying 
works.  Because  when  you  see  how  it 
means  more  profit  to  you— it  will  mean 
more  business  for  himl 

Your  dealer  will  explain  how  One-Man 
Haying  ends  forever  the  slow,  brute  work 
of  stacking  bales  in  the  wagon.  How  the 
simplicity  of  its  design  makes  it  so  de¬ 


pendable.  And  why  the  equipment  doesn’t 
have  to  cost  any  more  than  for  the  old 
wayl 

New  Holland  originated  automatic  bal¬ 
ing.  When  you  visit  your  dealer,  you’ll  see 
that  New  Holland  still  leads  the  way.  New 
Holland  Machine  Company  Division  of 
Sperry  Rand  Corporation,  New  Holland, 
Pennsylvania. 
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